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THE year 1876, the centennial birthday of this 
Republic of the United States, was signalized by 
many notable beginnings and re-beginnings, be- 
sides that of a new century of national existence. 
For one thing, American art, in its various ram- 
ifications—pictorial, plastic, architectural, deco- 


rative—received from the Philadelphia Exposition 
Vol. XXXVIII., No. 4—25, 


an impulse and inspiration, sufficiently to be 
gauged from the fact that the progress in these 
matters during the sixteen years following, up to 
the Chicago Columbian Fair of 1893, surpassed 
that of the entire century preceding. This esti- 
mate of progress refers, of course, to the develop- 
ment of the artistic taste of the people at large, 
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no less than to the actual material achievements 
of the artists themselves. In at least one branch 


of art, however, the American people in 1876, and 
even before that date, were familiar with, and in 
a position to demand of their native artists, a 
class of work fully equal to anything that Europe 
We refer to the art of engrav- 


could show them. 
ing on wood. Frank Leslie, the father of popular 
‘<jllustration ” in America, had started his famous 
weekly //lustrated Newspaper before the war, 
and for nearly twenty years already had been sne- 
cessfully exemplifying the best spirit of pictorial 
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enterprise of the age, and 
keeping fully abreast of his 
great European contempo- 
raries inthis line. As toour 
illustrated monthly maga- 
zines, they had fairly earned 
the proud distinction, which 
more than ever is theirs to- 
day, of being the best in the 
world. But the two or three 
first-class periodicals which 
represented this high dis- 
tinction were de luze, high- 
priced and exclusive, ad- 
dressed rather to the fads 
of the dilettante than to 
the general need and popu- 
lar favor. This was equally 
true of periodical literature 
a generation ago; and the 
opinion seems to have pre- 
vailed, in highly respectable quarters, that pict- 
ures were rather compromising than otherwise, 
even to reading matter intended for wide circula- 
tion. The great editors of that day affected to 
regard illustrated literature as the pabulum of 
children and imbeciles. This was one of the 
matters upon which Frank Leslie held opinions 
radically different from those of his esteemed 
contemporaries. He believed, and was in a posi- 
tion to know, that the public liked pictures, 
The better the pictures were, the more com- 
pletely they reflected the spirit and movement of 
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the times, the more the public liked them. And, 
reciprocally, the greater the appreciation and sup- 
port accorded to his efforts, the more liberal he 
could afford to be in his enterprise. In sucha 
condition of things, and with the unexampled re- 
sources at his command, Frank Leslie saw his 
opportunity. He saw that the successful maga- 
zine of the future would be the pictorial family 
periodical—in other words, the illustrated popular 
snonthly. 
One day 


Frank Leslie showed to his young 


wife the plan of the new publication he was pro- 


jecting, and said: ‘‘I am going to start a new 
periodical—an illustrated popular monthly maga- 
zine—and I can’t find a name for it.” ‘ Why, 
you have already named it,” replied Mrs. Leslie. 
‘‘ What could be more appropriate than to call it 
your PopuLarR MONTHLY ?” So, FRANK LESLIE’s 
PopuLAR MONTHLY it became when, the idea 
having practically materialized, the initial num- 
ber was put forth in January, 
nial year. 
Number 
MONTHLY 


1876—the centen- 


Volume I.. of FRANK LESLIE’S 
scored an immediate success of curi- 
osity-—a fact not to be wondered at, as we turn 
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back to its yellowing pages to-day and figure to 
ourselves the sensation of novelty it must have 
eaused in its débué as a twenty-five-cent maga- 
zine, of 128 large folio pages, containing a col- 
ored frontispiece aud no less than eighty-eight fine 
showy illustrations, all oe on wood or cop- 
perplate. were ‘* processes ” of pic- 
torial reproduction in ant days. The engraver 
was king, and the burin a mighty high-priced 
tool. Now, Frank Leslie had ready at command, 

in his Pearl Street building, a completely organ- 
ized army of fifty or sixty of the cleverest engrav- 
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ers in the world, trained by long practice on his 
weekly publications to work rapidly and on a large 
scale, interpreting with marvelous exactitude the 
pictures which an equal alert staff of artists drew 
directly on the wood blocks. This was the equip- 
ment which made it possible to continue from 
month to month the publication of a book which 
under ordinary conditions, considering its size 
and quality, might have made a very creditable 
appearance as a high-priced annual. The boldest 
anticipations of the far-sighted publisher were 
confirmed, and the initial suecess of curiosity 
turned almost immediately into one of merit. 
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PRESSES. 


From the emphasis that has been laid, thus 
far, exclusively upon the pictorial side of the 
magazine, it might be casually inferred that the 
literary part of the undertaking was merely a 
haphazard, subservient, tributary sort of affair. 
This is an old charge, that has been frequently 
leveled at illustrated magazines since first they 
began. Its futility is demonstrated, however, by 
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the patent fact that, 
in comparison with 
twenty years ago, 
the standard of 
purely literary ex- 
cellence in every de- 
partment — fiction, 
essay, description, 
biography, criti- 
cism, scientific ex- 
position, poetry— 
has been elevated in 
a ratio correspond- 
ing to if not exceed- 
ing that of pictorial 
illustration. Not 
only this, but the 
magazine has _ be- 
come the favorite 
vehicle of expression 
with great writers 
who formerly ap- 
peared before their 
public only in book 
form. Nor can it be 
for a moment doubted that the collaboration of 
sympathetic artistic genius was what chiefly at- 
tracted the Jittérateurs to the magazines. Select 
any ten standard living authors, and it is safe to 
say that you will find nine of them giving decided 
preference to the illustrated magazines. 

The first volume of FRANK LEsLiz’s PoPpULAR 
MONTHLY shows, in its list of literary contribu- 











tors, a number of eminent names that have since Alfred H. Guernsey, Edward Greey, Professor 
become intimately associated with its popularity, C. F. Holder, Benjamin V. Abbott, W. O. Stod- 
and some of which still figure upon these pages dard, H. Barton Baker, Cornelius Mathews, Al- 
to-day. It is noticeable, too, that the spirit of van S. Southworth, W. Hamilton Gibson, Brace- 
actuality, the almost journalistic occupation with bridge Hemynge, Wilkie Collins, B. Farjeon, 
the present moment, not to say the immediate Oscanyan, Oliver Johnson, Oscar W. Riggs, John 


future, which may be fairly 
claimed as a distinguishing 
characteristic of this maga- 
zine, is unmistakably evident 
in the first number. ‘Thus, 
the opening article is devoted 
to the then impending Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and gives 
some first-rate views of the 
marvelous buildings going up 
in Fairmount Park four or 
five months in advance of the 
opening of the great fair. 
Longfeliow, who has just pub- 
lished his ‘* Masque of Pan- 
dora,” is the living celebrity 
honored with an illustrated 
article; while ‘‘the late” 
William B. Astor receives de- 
served eulogy in connection 
with an account of the great 
public library founded by his 
illustrious father. In No. 2 
begins Joaquin Miller’s fer- 
vid and highly colored ro- 
mance, “The ‘Pink Count- 
ess,” the first serial ever pub- 
lished in the PopULAR 
MONTHLY, and the distin- 
guished poet’s first effort in 
the direction of prose writing. 
Under the chief editorial 
direction of the late Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea, the eminent 
and well-known Catholic his- 
torian, the magazine num- 
bered amongst its earlier staff 
associates such noted men and 
women of letters as the late 
Thomas Powell, Benjamin G. 
Smith, Nugent Robinson, 
Professor Charles A. Joy, 
Mrs. John Sherwood and Mrs, 
Emily Pierce; while its list 
of regular contributors in- 
cluded Richard B. Kimball, 
Thomas W. Knox, John Hab- 
derton, Bret Harte, Frank R. 
Stockton, Joaquin Miller, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Francis 
S. Saltus, Alf. Trumble, Dr. 
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W. Watson, John Austin Stevens, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Jane G. 
Austin, Amanda M. Douglas, Lady Duffus Hardy, 
Etta W. Pierce, Helen W. Pierson, Janet E. Riitz- 
Rees, Lady Blanche Murphy, and scores of others 
then or since in literary vogue. 

On the general lines indicated, always under 
the personal eye and zealous care of the master- 
ful artist-editor who had brought it into exist- 
ence, FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY ran 
its first years in a smooth career of prosperity, 
evolution and progress. In 1879 the business 
outgrew its old quarters in Pearl Street, and was 
removed to the commodious building at Park 
Place and College Place, its home for the ten 
years succeeding. Frank Leslie died suddenly, 
after a brief illness, in the prime of his life and 
activity, early in the year 1880. At that moment 
his business affairs, en masse, were very seriously 
involved—a condition of things due primarily, in 
i time of financial panic, to an entanglement of 
aumerous and somewhat incongruous interests, 
rather than to any distinct failure or decline in 
these interests, individually or collectively. His 


death was hastened, if not directly caused, by 
those betrayals of friendship and trust which, in 
connection with his liberal, often extravagant, 
manner of conducting-his vast.and various _enter- 


prises, embarrassed the business of his publishing 
house during the panicky days of 1879 to such an 
extent that it passed temporarily into the hands 
of an assignee. Such was the condition of affairs 
when Mrs. Leslie was suddenly called, in the 
midst of her personal affliction, to take the place 
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of her late husband, to pay his debts, settle his 
lawsuits, disentangle his business, and conduct 
the great publishing house which he had founded, 
and with whose success and honor the name he 
had bequeathed was indissolubly linked. 

Mr. Leslie passed away untroubled by fears as 
to the permanency of the troubles fallen upon his 
house, notwithstanding the fact that its chief 
control had gone temporarily into other hands. 
He had implicit confidence in the succession to 
which he bequeathed his powers and name; and 
this confidence was soon justified by the event. 
Although by predilection a writer since she was 
thirteen years of age, and associated with Mr. 
Leslie in editorial work during his latter days, 
Mrs. Leslie entered upon these vast responsibili- 
ties totally unprepared either by practical experi- 
ence or inclination. ‘The result, however, of this 
unparalleled undertaking by a woman is one of 
the real romances in the history of journalism. 
Her début as a ‘‘ newspaper man” was the fa- 
mous pictorial-journalistic coup d'état at the time 
of President Garfield’s assassination, which made 
a prodigious impression‘in the publishing world, 
and in six months’ time cotapletely cleared the 
house of Frank Leslie from all its financial and 
legal embarrassments. The brilliant suecesses 
with which Mrs. Leslie has followed up that ini- 
tial achievement are matters of contemporary 
history ; and to-day the fruits of these successes, 
the results of adverse as well as fortunate experi- 
ence, the ambitions, tastes and aspirations of an. 
earnest woman’s life, all are centred and em- 
bodied in FRANK LesLie’s PopuLak MONTHLY. 
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The New York Journalist gracefully says: ‘ Her 
pluck and genuine ability have won for her the 
hearty sympathy and kindly feeling of the news- 
paper Press. The average journalist is a gen- 
tleman, and if there is one thing which he ad- 
mires more than another, it is ‘grit.’ Ability 
he respects, but courage, especially in a beautiful 
woman, he enthusiastically admires. Mrs. Les- 
lie said the other day that she had rarely been 
attacked, but had uniformly received the kindest 
-treatment at the hands of the gentlemen of the 
Press. It is but just to add she has deserved 
every word of praise which has been bestowed 
upon her.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s literary accomplishments, which 
have been kept relatively in the background by 
her social prestige and enforced business activity, 
are notable and varied. Educated at home in the 
aristocratic old French quarter of New Orleans, 
and speaking French, Spanish and Italian as her 
native tongue from infancy, she was already fa- 
miliar with the classics and five modern languages 
when she made her literary début, at the age of 
thirteen, with an article about the Venezuelan 
patriot, General Paez, which was published in 
the New York Herald. Her first contributions 
to the Frank Leslie periodicals began shortly 
afterward. ‘I'his experience, supplemented later 
with extensive travel in Europe as well as in 
North and South America, and personal acquaint- 
ance with the world’s most brilliant leaders in 
art, literature, science, diplomacy and social life, 
furnished very exceptional opportunities to a nat- 
ural talent for observation and writing, guided 


AND POWER PLANT 


by exquisitely feminine intuition, tact and taste. 


These qualities characterize all Mrs. Leslie’s writ- 
ings, which include several volumes of travel 
sketches, social aud ethical essays, signed articles 
in magazines and newspapers, 

The unprecedented success of a woman in jour- 
nalism naturally made an impression in the pub- 
lishing world ; but the truth is that then, as sub- 
sequently, her pet ambition, the cherished object 
of her enthusiastic labors, cares and plans, was 
the monthly magazine. In this fact lies the con- 
sistent explanation of the move that occasioned 
so much surprise and speculation five years ago, 
when Mrs. Leslie, having brought the ///ustrated 
Newspaper up to the highest point of prosperity 
and renown it had ever attained, suddenly ac- 
cepted one of tle magnificent offers that had 
been made, heretofore in vain, for that coveted 
piece of property, and passed it over ex doc, in- 
cluding name and good will, to new hands. Thus 
propitiously was accomplished the realization of 
the plan she had contemplated from the first— 
that is, of devoting undivided attention ‘and un- 
encumbered resources to the development and ex- 
ploitation of Frank Lesiiz’s PopuLAR MONTHLY. 

Meanwhile—to resume the main thread of our 
story—the ten years of 1880-90 brought about 
those radical changes in the methods of produc- 
ing pictures which have revolutionized modern 
magazine making. Up to the former date wood 
engraving, as we have seen, was the basis of illus- 
tration. With the best of resources at command, 
however, and the most liberal policy in the em- 
ployment of these resources, the limitations im- 
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posed by this medium of art were many and seri- 
ous. In the first place, the artist was required to 
make his drawing directly upon the wood block 
—an operation requiring special training and 
practice, and difficult, if not impossible, for one 
accustomed to working on paper or canvas. After 
the drawing was made upon the block it was 
handed over to the engraver to be ‘‘cut.” The 
engraver’s interpretation might add to the effect- 
iveness of the design, or might destroy it: in any 
case, it amounted to the intervention of another 
personality—or of several, when for the purpose 
of expedition a block was divided amongst a num- 
ber of engravers—between the artist and his pub- 
lic. The block being engraved, it went to the 
composing room and was ‘‘ made up” in the page 
of the magazine with the type of the accompany- 
ing reading matter. Then the entire page was 
electrotyped upon a copper-faced metal plate or 
shell, which in its turn was fitted to the printing 
press — neither woodcut nor ‘type being ever 
printed from direct, save for the mere tentative 
first proofs. The business as a whole, then, was 
cumbrous, costly and slow. When a process was 
perfected whereby, through an adaptation of pho- 
tography, pictures in line engraving or pen draw- 
ing could be reproduced fac-simile directly upon 
a metal plate, it was hailed by publishers as open- 
ing new and almost boundless possibilities for the 
popularization of art. Upon this process was 
founded the fashion, now become almost uni- 
versal, of illustrating the daily newspapers. The 
pictorial weeklies were enabled to multiply copies 
of the best work of the European artists and en- 
gravers. For the magazines the great service ren- 
dered by the new process was in making pen 
drawings available for the regular purposes of 
illustration. The artists were stimulated to new 
efforts ; and scores of them, who had hitherto de- 
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voted their attention exclusively to painting in 
oil and water colors, and to etching, enthusiastic- 
ally took up this new medium offered for address- 
ing themselves to the public. Asa result of this 
new departure, the pictorial complexion of the 
magazines gradually took on an animation and 
variety which had been conspicuously lacking un- 
der the old régime. 

The great change had now been made, and the 
revolution was already an accomplished fact. 
“Process” had evidently come to stay. Still, its 
own limitations were so palpable, that as yet it 
was by no means in a position to dominate the 
situation. Mere facile reproduction of European 
engravings was not sufficient for the publishers, 
to say nothing of its being directly opposed to the 
interests of American artists themselves. Again, 
these same artists, enthusiastic as they might be 
about the development of pen drawing, were by 
no means content to accept it as the exclusive 
condition of their illustrative work in black and 
white. They wanted to use the crayon, the brush, 
in oils, in aquarelle, in gouache, etc. Besides, in 
addition to all this, there was photography. The 
age of the camera was at hand; and that per- 
fected instrument, in its universal application, be- 
gan to furnish unlimited masses of documents 
and details, literal in their exactitude as instan- 
taneous in production. The demand, then, was 
for a new process, by which these photographic 
documents, together with drawings and paint- 
ings of all kinds in flat or shaded tints, could 
be expeditiously reproduced upon the printable 
metal plate, as well as line pictures. Such a de- 
mand was sure to meet with a prompt response ; 
and, simultaneously in Europe and America, a 
dozen different methods, variously designated as 
‘* photogravure,” ‘* mezzotint,” “ half-tone,” etc., 
but based upon a common principle of re-photo- 
graphing through a mesh or screen 
of gauze, upon a film of gelatine, 
made their appearance. The de- 
velopment of this process is a matter 
of the last five or six years only, 
but it has won its way in every pic- 
torial publication in the world, from 
the most elaborate fine-art reviews 
to the cheapest newspaper supple- 
ment. Several new illustrated pe- 
riodicals have sprung up and are 
maintained entirely through this 
facile source. 

But, the reader will exclaim, does 
this mean that the engraver’s occu- 
pation is gone, and that wood en- 
graving is doomed to the category 
of the lost arts? By no means. 












THE BINDERY. 


On the contrary, the art of engraving on wood has 
gained in distinction and quality, through the 
elimination of the great middle and lower classes, 
so to speak, of mere mechanical ‘‘ cutters,” whose 
work to-day is done better and more cheaply by 
machinery. For the fine, true and sympathetic 
interpretation of certain subjects and modes of 
pictorial expression, the artist-engraver has not 
been, and never can be, supplanted by any me- 
chanical rival. One proof of this is shown in the 
fact that the two or three first-class illustrated 
magazines which were founded in the palmy days 
of the wood-engraving régime, when that art was 
their capital dependence, to-day give it the prefer- 
ence over all modern “ processes” for the presenta- 
tion of their most impor- 
tant subjects and elaborate 
effects. This is eminently 
the case with Frank Leés- 
LIgE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY, 
which affords an admirable 
object lesson in the progress 
and varieties of illustration 
up to date. Thus, in the 
present number, we have 
contrasted styles of pen 
drawing on pages 385, 387, 
404, 405, 408, 409, 417, 436, 
445, 470, 478, 479, and in 
the illustrations accompany- 
ing Colonel Pike’s paper, 
*« Struggles for Life in the 
Deep,” pages 501-506; of 
process from etchings on 
pages 485-493; wood en- 
gravings in the art pictures 
on pages 437, 453, 457, 461, 
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464 and 496; half- 
tone process repro- 
ductions of un- 
touched photo- 
graphs in the views 
illustrating this ar- 
ticle on pages 386, 
388, 392, 393 and 
396, as well as in 
the exquisite views 
of the Certosa 
d’Ema (440, 441), 
and some of those of 
Montgomery, Ala. 
(470-476) ; retouch- 
ed photographs on 
pages 425, 473, 476 ; 
and of half-tone fac- 
similes of wash 
drawings in India 
ink on pages 404, 433, 448, 465, 477, 480, 481, 
484, 497 and 501. ‘The illuminated frontispiece 
each month is usually lithographed in oil colors ; 
but in this number, being a portrait, it consists 
of a heliotype from a photograph. 

Among the American artists of reputation 
whose work has appeared in this magazine, and 
the majority of whom are still devoting their best 
talents to its embellishment, we may mention 
Messrs. Becker, J. E. Taylor, J. Hyde, Thul- 
strup, Ogden, Matt Morgan, Cusachs, Miranda, 
J. C. Beard, Dan Beard, Gribayédoff, Opper, 
Yeager, Davidson, Cozzens, Cary, Upham, Shults, 
Herbert Pierson, Pruett Share, A. Bassi, Guac- 
cimanni, Clinedinst, Fosdick, Linson, Bacher, 
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E. 8. Taylor, Castaigne, Grant, Goo2man, Gunn, 
Adams, Hudson, Hencke, Eaton, Shute, De Lipp- 
man, Carl Henckel, Anthony, Georgina A. 
Davis and Mlle. L. Gaudran. Besides the 
great modern painters whose work from year to 
year has been reproduced in the form of art en- 
gravings, the following eminent European illus- 
trators have been and are currently represented 
in these pages: Messrs. Hatherell, Wyllie, Tris- 
tram Ellis, Montbard, Tringham, Woodville, of 
England ; Doré, Lepére, Marchetti, Aimé Mo- 
rot, Dunki, Bayard, Riou, Vierge, Mars, Chéret, 
Baird, Mme. Madeline Lemaire, Mlles. Abbema, 
Breslau and Mary Cassatt, of France ; Rico and 
Madrazo of Spain; Amato, Dante Paolocci and 
O’ Tama Chiovara, of Italy. 

The emphasis placed upon art matters and 
upon the artists individually is consistent with 
the fact that picture making is the predominant 
feature of modern magazine making, and the one 
in which the revolutionizing process has chiefly 
manifested itself. When we turn to the literary 
side, on the other hand, it becomes necessary to 
generalize. We have already alluded to the gravi- 
tation of the best literary talent toward the mag- 
azines, and may add that the enormous and ever- 
increasing mass of production of amateur, non- 
professional and desultory writers who at times 
seem almost to comprise a majority of the entire 
population of the country tends to move in the 
same direction. The newspapers eventually come 
in for the best part of this surplus production ; 
but most of it is originally aimed at the maga- 
zines. An idea of the volume of the stream con- 
stantly flowing through an editorial office may be 
gained from our simple statement of the fact 
that the latest manuscript received and entered 
on the registry books of FRANK LesLiz’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY the day this paragraph is written 
is numbered 81,456. The systematic handling of 
all these MSS., however, is much more expeditious 
than might be supposed, and it is unusual for an 
author to have to wait more than a month for a 
decision upon a contribution offered. The work 
of the readers is facilitated by the fact that, in 
any literary concern, by far the greater propor- 
tion of the matter submitted is either unsuited to 
the peculiar needs and exigencies of that particu- 
lar concern, or altogether and obviously worth- 
less, and so can be diposed of summarily. The 
difficulty is with the small proportion of good 
matter sent in. Suppose that out of an average 
of one thousand manuscripts received every 
month ninety per cent. are promptly returned as 
unavailable: that leaves one hundred articles of 
real merit and interest. Of course the editor 
cannot accept for publication a hundred contrib- 
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uted articles in one month. Perhaps, on ac- 
count of seasonable matter already on hand or 
provided for, he can accept only ten of the hun- 
dred offered. In any case he is bound to decline 
about ninety, notwithstanding the fact that they 
represent first-class work, and perhaps in some 
instances better work than that which under 
other circustances he has found “available” and 
published in his magazine. It is just here that 
the question of the author’s name and reputation 
comes up—a question which editors continually 
have to decide in a way that exposes them to the 
old familiar charge of partiality and favoritism. 
Undoubtedly editors want popular names, and 
go ont of their way to secure them. In deciding 
between two manuscripts of equal merit, one 
signed with an unknown name and the other 
with that of a writer already tried and favorably 
known to the public, the average human editor 
would choose the latter. It is equally certain, 
however, that if the unknown writer’s offering 
were distinctly better than that of his rival 
the editor would give the preference to merit. 
The odds, then, appear to be generally in favor of 
the ‘‘ regular,” or known, contributor, with whom 
the new competitor can enter on equal footing 
only by surpassing him in the quality of his 
work ; but it should be borne in mind that the 
so-called favorite had to win his own position un- 
der the same conditions. The oft-reiterated ed- 
itorial statement that new talent is the grand 
prize after which all magazines are striving is no 
fiction. The late Dr. J. G. Holland, who was one 
of the wisest and broadest, and in consequence 
one of the most successful, of modern magazine 
makers, said, editorially : ‘* Next to the desire of 
an editor to secure the work of men and women 
who possess valuable literary names is the desire 
to get hold of a new name—to get the first con- 
tributions of the men and women who are to have 
valuable names in the future. To discover a 
genius is like discovering a diamond, and un- 
counted miles of manuscript are hopefully waded 
through in the search; for an editor knows, or 
ought to know, that nothing kills a periodical so 
surely as a ‘regular corps of contributors.’ If he 
is alive and understands his work he knows that 
he must always be looking out for fresh blood, 
and not only looking out for it, but getting it. 
Indeed, this is his chief anxiety, and the occasion 
of more labor than all the rest of his duties put 
together. The novice has just the chance that 
his gifts and his acquirements enable him to com- 
mand, Should he ask for more ?” 

So much for the artistic and literary depart- 
ments of the magazine, which concern themselves 
with the selection, preparation and assimilation 
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of material. This material passes into the ‘“‘ make- 
up” of individual numbers of the periodical, be- 
ing arranged with a view to seasonability, timeli- 
ness and current interest. The mere mechanical 
processes involved in getting out a number— 
such as engraving, platemaking, typesetting, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, printing, binding, 
etc.—more than cover the space of a month ; and 
as the magazine is always dated more or less 
ahead of its actual day of publication, the editor 
is constantly working at least three months in ad- 
vance. Thus, in wintry January he is making up 
his plans for April and May, full of the spirit and 
images of springtime. When these vernal months 
are actually at hand he is busy with outdoor arti- 
cles and arctic explorations, wherewith to cool 
the drought of midsummer. In the dog days it 
is sad autumn with the magazinist and his alert 
contributors ; while the great rush in Christmas 
stories and poems notoriously sets in about the 
ist of September. 

The monthly plan of the magazine consists of a 
blank or ‘‘dummy™” brochure, containing the 
regular number of pages, upon which are ar- 
ranged in proper position either the proofs of 
the destined pictures or blank paper sizes repre- 
senting them. This plan is given to the printers, 
with the manuscript copy of the accompanying 
reading matter. This matter is set up in type by 
the compositors, ‘‘ proved ” on long slips of paper, 
read and corrected by the proof readers. ‘Then it 
is made up page by page with its pictures, or cuts, 
and the pages are electrotyped and stereotyped— 
processes too generally familiar to require technical 
description here—into flat or curved metal plates, 
to be fitted upon the “‘ beds” and cylinders of the 
printing presses. The 128 pages of which FRANK 
LesLie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY proper consists, ex- 
clusive of colored frontispiece, advertising and in- 
dex pages and covers, are divided by the printers 
into four “‘ sheets ” of thirty-two pages each. One 
of these sheets is prepared and printed each week, 
so that the departments are never idle, and the 
great printing presses run continuously. Of these 
mighty modern engines of progress, FRANK LEs- 
LieE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY employs half a dozen— 
six perfecting presses, each one capable of print- 
ing thirty-four perfected sheets—that is, both 
sides of the paper—per minute, or an average of 
2,000 per hour. The expression ‘ sheet” as ap- 
plied to the paper on which this magazine is 
printed is not literally exact, inasmuch as the 
said paper is reeled off to feed the presses from 
continuous ‘‘ webs,” or rolls, weighing 400 pounds 
each, and containing four reams, or about 2,000 
sheets to the roll. The length of a roll is 66,000 
inches, or 5,500 feet. Now, an average monthly 
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edition, 150,000 copies, of FRANK LESLIE’s Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY consumes 300 rolls of white 
paper, such as this page is printed upon. A sim- 
ple calculation, therefore, shows that the issuing 
of a single monthly edition of this magazine 
means the printing, on both sides, of 3124 miles 
of paper, which if unrolled continuously would 
make a strip, thirty-three inches wide, stretching 
across the entire State of New York from Albany 
to Buffalo, with some miles to spare. And to 
complete the grand total, about a fourth more 
must be added, for the advertising and other 
extra pages, to the above figures, which refer only 
to the body of the magazine proper. 

The home or hive of these allied industries just 
glanced at, as applied to the making of FRANK 
LESLIE’s, has been for five years past in the fa- 
miliar building on Fifth Avenue, at Sixteenth 
Street, whither the establishment, following the 
general uptown movement, migrated from Park 
Place in 1889. This year another move, in the 
direction of increased space and mechanical fa- 
cilities, with a closer concentration of all the 
branches and interests of an ever-growing busi- 
ness, has been Mrs. Leslie. The new 
Frank Leslie Building is the commodious and 
handsome structure comprising numbers 42 and 
44 Bond Street, just east of Broadway. It is in 
the heart of the midway literary and publishing 
quarter of New York city, within a stone’s throw 
of the Astor Library, Clinton Hall and Lafayette 
Place, around which are grouped a score of lead- 
ing magazine, weekly newspaper and book estab- 
lishments, printing houses, etc. Bond Street it- 
self is historic, and still retains some last vanish- 
ing traces of the stately old Knickerbocker days 
when it was the fashionable uptown residence 
quarter. Forty years ago, as genial Felix Old- 
boy tells us in his classic “Tour around New 
York,” ‘‘ people of Wealth still clustered about 
the Battery and Bowling Green, or built solid 
uptown homes of brick on Bond, Bleecker and 
Great Jones Streets, or facing Washington 
Square. Fourteenth Street was far uptown. The 
site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel was vacant lots 
roughly fenced in with boards. Stages crept 
along leisurely every hour to the pleasant rural 
hamlets of Yorkville, Harlem, Bloomingdale and 
Manhattanville; and, strange as it may seem, 
honesty was so much the rule that people who 
rode in Kipp & Brown’s stages were allowed to 
pay their fare at the end of the ride, instead of 
being compelled to stand and deliver at the 
start.” Another thing for which Bond Street is 
historically remembered is that bygone cause 
célébre, the Burdell murder in 1858—which mys- 
terious crime chanced, by the way, to be the first 
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public “sensation” to give scope to the enter- 
prise of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 
then in its early infancy. 

A far different Bond Street is the crowded and 
bustling thoroughfare of to-day, where the activ- 
ity prevailing in the new Frank Leslie Building is 
quite in harmonious pace with its surroundings. 
It is one of the world’s great headquarters of il- 
lustrated literature, and by far the most exten- 
sive publishing business owned and conducted 
exclusively by a woman. Three hundred skilled 
employés, including some sixty girls and women 
in the bindery department, are kept busy all the 
year round ; while thirteen printing presses, the 
perfected product of modern invention, keep up 
their thundering rotation day and night. Mrs. 
Leslie’s private office on the first floor is one of 
the sights of the new building. It has an in- 
dividuality and charm which make it unique 
amongst all other places of the kind in New 
York. Without being distinctively either an of- 
fice or a boudoir, an editorial sanctum or an art 
gallery, it has something of all these, plus a cer- 
tain grace that must be the personal impress of 
its occupant. Upon a floor carpeted with Ori- 
ental rugs, a dado of dark-green velvet, walls dec- 
orated with tapestry, and an arabesque ceiling, 
the light streams in through three vast windows 
softened by warm-tinted hangings of écru. The 
furniture, disposed in artistic négligé, consists of 
elaborately carved tables, sumptuous old Venetian 
chairs, antique cabinets, French clocks and statu- 
ettes, with bits of luxurious upholstery in conven- 
ient nooks, and pictures hanging in every avail- 
able space. 

Here are centred all the intellectual and mate- 
rial energies which we have been describing. Here 
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are stored over 250,000 back-number woodcuts 
and picture plates. Into this place flows the vast 
current of ideas, and their material embodiment 
in the form of manuscripts, which the readers 
sort out and weigh in the balance,-the editors 
edit and the artists illustrate. The engraver plies 
his burin; the photographer manipulates his 
plate ; the ‘‘ process ” people transfer the pictures 
to metal ; the compositors set up type ; the stere- 
otypers and electrotypers mold and cast the forms 
for the printing presses ; the plate finisher touches 
them up; the overlay cutters prepare delicate 
strata of paper to adjust the pressure on the vari- 
ous tones of the pictures ; the pressmen regulate 
and control the workings of the mighty printing 
machines that thunder and roll in the basement 
all day long, and sometimes all night; the en- 
gineers and electricians preside over their subter- 
ranean ‘‘antres vast,” extending out beneath the 
sidewalk and street ; the binders in the lofts cut, 
fold, stitch and bind up the printed sheets into 
spick-and-span copies of the magazine, which 
the shipping and mailing clerks send out to all 
Christendom and the four quarters of the civil- 
ized globe. 

So within these four brick walls many minds 
and hundreds of hands are busy at tasks widely 
diverse, yet all directed toward a common end: 
the material maintenance of those viewless elec- 
trical currents of interest and sympathy which 
connect this house with every city and town in 
the United States, and make FRANK LESLIE’s a 
welcome monthly visitor in hundreds of thousands 
of homes. For the establishment and continuance 
of these friendly sympathies, so demonstrated, is 
the true end and best compensation of the labor 
of modern magazine making. 
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I PULLED my boat up high on the beach, and 
heard the waves hurrying and fighting to follow 
and reclaim it; but it was out of their reach, 
and I left them still tumbling and moaning on 
the shore. I walked through the blackness in 
which the swaying forms of the trees, in the 
ghastly light, reached out like spectres with their 
waving, shadowy arms, and drew me onward with 
an irresistible force. 


The air was oppressively 
damp. 


I breathed hard, and then felt that I 
could not breathe—I merely stifled. It grew 
colder, and pulling my cloak more closely about 
me, I pushed hurriedly on amidst tossing pines 
and through tangled underbrush, while the wind 
blew harder. It shrieked through the tree tops, 
and ghastly sights and visions filled my soul. It 
howled through the valleys till I once more lived 
through the swnless days and said, ‘‘I have no 
pleasure in them ;” and then, as if worn out with 
its passion, it drifted into a cradle song, low and 
sweet, with only an occasional moan, like the ery 
of a babe that has sobbed itself to sleep. But 
only for a few minutes did it slumber, and then 
it awakened fiercer than before. Suddenly I felt 
a sprinkle, then a shower, and soon the rain was 
falling in torrents. Such a storm I had not seen 
for years. 

After fighting my way for almost an hour I 
saw, in the distance, a faint light. Hastening 
toward the little cabin, from a window of which 
came the tiny rav, | knocked, almost breathless, 
aut the door. 

As I stood there awaiting admittance half-for- 
gotten memories rushed to my mind, and, to 
mock my purpose, there rose visions with the ery, 
‘It might have been !” till I clinched my fists 
so fiercely that the nails left their marks in blobd 
upon my hardened palm. But at last the door 
was opened by a woman with a child in her arms. 
She shaded her eyes with her hand as she looked 
out into the night, and gave a surprised, half- 
frightened start when she saw who stood at the 
door. 

“William !” she cried. “ You, in such a night ? 
What is it? Come in!” 

I entered mechanically, and noted with pain- 
ful precision how the water dripped from my soft 
hat as I held it in my hand, and how like the 
tracks of an animal looked my large, wet foot- 
prints upon the white floor. I noticed, not for 
the firat time, the barrenness and poverty of the 
house ; and I noticed, too, the thin, pale face of 
the woman. She looked at me questioningly for 
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a moment as I stood silently before her, trying, 
in a man’s crude way, to tell my sad tidings as 
gently as might be; then she cried : 

‘What is it? Tell me! Something has hap- 
pened to him! Ah, God! what is it now ?” 

I tried to speak; but my throat was dry and 
parched, and I could not utter a word. 

“<lell me quick, the very worst !” she begged. 
“1 can stand it. I have learned to be prepared 
for anything. He—is—not—oh—not dead !” 

**No—no; he is well. You can see him.” 

‘© Ah!” a low, half-suppressed cry of anguish, 
and that was all. 

She understood. No Californian woman in 
those days needed to be told of the rapidity and 
severity of justice. Everything was quiet except 
the clock, which ticked on its loud monotone, 
while my mind, despite my efforts, would sing to 
itself ridiculous verses to the tune of that meas- 
ured * Tick, tick !” 

She stood by the shabby little table, her baby 
in her arms, and the dim tallow candle shed a 
softened radiance on their bowed heads, such as 
you see in the early pictures of the Holy Mother 
and Child. 

Occasionally the baby patted: her bowed head 
lovingly with his fat little hands, and screamed 
with delight as his tiny fingers caught her dark 
curls, 

She raised her head at last, and said, with a 
‘shudder : 

‘ihe vigilance committee ?” 

I bowed silently. 

‘* Tow long ?” 

The marvelous bravery of that white-faced 
woman awed me, but I answered : 

‘*Make haste! I will try to get you to shore 
by midnight. You can have till morning with 
him.” 

As she heard the very hours of his life meas- 
ured her self-control gave way. She sank on the 
floor with a stifled sob, and hiding her face again 
on the baby’s shoulder, she cried : 

**My Giod! I have thought I was prepared for 
anything, but I cannot, cannot give him up. 
Oh, Edward, Edward, always so true, so true to 
me !” 

My life seemed to sink within me. I am a 
strong man; I am considered a hard-hearted 
man ; but just there a great sob welled up in my 
throat, and I turned and looked fixedly out of the 

small and rain-bedimmed window. Though it 
was only a few moments, yet it seemed to me 
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hours that she knelt upon the floor, while all was 
as silent as death till the baby gave a sharp little 


ery. She clasped it closely and folded the shaw] 
about it. Then, with a face which had grown 


old while she knelt, she rose, and throwing a thin 
little scarf over her shoulders, said : 

‘‘We must lose no time. Iam ready. Let us 
hasten—let me have all the minutes I can with 
him. I know he is even now counting the seconds 
till I come.” 

‘Ready !” said I, with assumed ronghiness. 
** You will freeze that way. Get your cloak.” 

A faint flush passed over her face as she an- 
swered : 

*<T shall be warm enough.” 

And I, manlike, did not understand, but in- 
sisted : 

‘Get your cloak. The wind is piercing. I 
will not start with you clothed so lightly.” 

“Tf you must know,” she answered—and even 
in the midst of her trouble something of the 
queenly, defiant air which was so familiar to me 
in the old happy days came back as she repeated— 
“if you must know, this is all I have.” 

“What !’ I cried; ‘did Edward e Bak 
stopped. Iler eyes were upon me, and I blushed, 

Unheeding her remonstrance, I wrapped my 
heavy cloak about her, and taking the baby in 
my arms, we started for the beach. ‘The wind 
bore down upon us with such force that the frail 
slender woman could hardly stand ; and even I 
tottered and found the way hard. 

But her courage was indomitable, and with un- 
flagging zeal we pushed on. Once an immense 
tree by our path wavered and cracked. I saw it 
slowly bend. We jumped back, and it fell, its 
branches brushing our faces. The baby wakened 
from a sleep, cried pitifully, and she put out her 
arms, saying : 

“Oh, let me carry him for awhile. He will 
not tire me ; and you—you have carried him so 
far, you must be worn out.” 

‘“‘No, no,” I answered, shortly, clasping her 
baby closer to my heart. ‘‘ He does not tire me ; 
but you could not even stand with him in your 
arms. Look! You can hardly walk now.” 

She said nothing, and we hurried on. The 
rain had ceased, but the tree tops tossed threaten- 
ingly over our heads, and the heavens were as 
black as a witch’s cave. 

The sea was running very high as we came 
down to the beach. I pushed my boat down into 
the water, placed her and the child securely in 
the stern, and then jumping in and seizing the 
oars, I pulled out in the angry seas. The sky was 
still overcast, and soon the rain again poured 
down in drenching streams. The whitecapped 
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waves tossed us about like a plaything, and with 
every gust of wind the waters rose. But my heart 
and my muscles been trained in a stern 
school. I had often pulled an oar in a heavy sea ; 
and now, with that sad woman and baby in the 
boat, I pulled as I had not pulled for many a day. 
Our sturdy little boat rode safely from top to top 
of the furious waves, and the woman in the stern 
said never a word. 

When the beams from the lighthouse shone full 
upon our path, and | remembered the treacherous 
rocks which lay beneath the turbulent waves, I 
knew that the time had come for which I had 
trained all my life. A corner was to be turned, 
and for some rods we must run abreast of the in- 
coming waves. false stroke would mean 
death, for even a good swimmer could hardly live 
in such a sea. 

“Can you steer ?” I called to the silent figure 
in the stern. 

Through the black darkness and the roar of 
the covetous waters came the echo of her voice : 

“You.” 

“To the right !” I shouted. 

The boat, obedient to the slightest touch, swung 
round, 

‘‘Further still!” I called. Then, as a great 
wild wave swept in impetuously, I screamed, ‘‘ No 
—not so!” 

But I was t The wave, coming with 
all its force against the side of the boat, bore 
down upon us like some monster of the deep, 
and we were struggling for our lives in the sea. 

I remember grasping her frantically and reach- 
ing out for the baby as we went down ; and when 
we rose to the top of the waves I heard her faint 
voice : 

**Save me—for—him !” 

* * * * * * 


had 
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0 late. 


A rough log cabin,*in one corner of which was 
a fireplace ; in another a rude bunk on which lay 
& man so weak he could hardly lift his eyes to 
meet the sunlight which, out of a cloudless sky, 
streamed in through the windows, touching ten- 
derly the rough hair and the hollow eves of the 
sick man, and turning with its Midas touch all 
the rude furniture into golden elegance. These 
impressions came gradually to me, until at last I 
felt, I knew, that the man lying so weak and 
helpless was 1. Through the window opposite I 
looked out on a clear sky, and a sea blue and calm, 
with only here and there a fleck of white. 

It was noon. 

Like a flash every incident connected with the 
storm of the preceding night came to my mind. 
I started to my feet. A figure which I had not 
noticed before rose from the seat by the door 
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‘* THE WHITECAPPED WAVES TOSSED US ABOUT 
LIKE A PLAYTHING.” 


and came toward me. I recognized the minister 
of the camp. 

‘* Lie still, my friend,” he said. 

“* Lie still ?” I questioned. ‘*‘No: why should 
I do so ?” 

** You have had a great shock.” 

‘But she!” I gasped. ‘‘She—I tried—good 
God ! I tried to save her—did I ?” 

‘** She ?” Lhe musical voice of the young divinity 
student answered. ‘It is well with her.” 

“Ah, no, no! Unsay that !”I cried, grasping 
his meaning at once. ‘It is not well. It is cruel. 
She should have seen her husband, wretch though 
he was. Ter last cry was, ‘Save me for him!’ I 
can hear it now. I shall hear it forever! You 
know I tried to save her, don’t you =” 

‘Yes; I know you did. And she knows.’ 

** How was it that I was saved, and not she ?” 

‘*Naturally. You were strong and withstood 
the buffeting of the sea. She was frail. It is 
much better so.” 


**Tell me,” I interrupted. ‘ Her husband is— 
” 


> 





is 

Gone.” 

‘* Ah! without a farewell !” 

** Listen; you do not understand. It is best 
that I should tell you now. Then you will see 
that God was merciful. Her husband—his crime 
you know—did she know ?” 

‘‘She ? Indeed not. I would have died gladly 
to keep it from her. No, she did not know. She 
believed in his faithfulness.” 

«‘That is good. I will tell you all. Last night 
I was sitting here alone. The elements were all 
astir, and { crouched over the fixe, trying to ban- 
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‘*A WOMAN CLASPING CLOSE A LITTLE CIIILD ” 

ish from my mind the fears and grewsome spec- 
tres which haunted it. The waves cast spray 
upon the windows here, which rattled and shook 
as if moved by invisible hands, and the rain fell 
in fitful showers. Suddenly, above the roar of 
waters and the shrieks of the wind there rose the 
cry of a woman’s voice—the voice of a last de- 
spair. I was alone, and—God forgive me !—I was 
afraid. Isat for some moments cowering in the 
corner, not daring to stir, till a great wild wind 
shook the house from its foundations, and 
screamed down the chimney, ‘Coward! Cow- 
ard!’ I sprang to my feet; all the blood in my 
veins seeming to rush to my face as the full force 
of my cowardice came over me. I rushed out 
into the storm, and ran down to that part of the 
beach from which the voice had seemed to come. 
There I saw before me, wet and partially broken, 
lying upon its side, a little rowboat which had 
not been there an hour before. Then I knew the 
meaning of that cry. I glanced helplessly out on 
the surging waters, already beginning to subside ; 
then I looked to my right and to my left. I 
knew not which way to turn or what to do. A 
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mighty wave rolled in; and when it retreated I 
started back in horror as [ saw at my feet the 
body of a woman clasping close a little child. 
Her long wet hair fell over her face. I pushed it 
back ; then I knew the face. 

‘*T knelt by her side and tried to force some 
brandy down her throat. I took off my coat and 
wrapped it about her, and had just lifted her in 
my arms to carry her to the house when I saw 
two figures approaching. One was 4 man with a 
pair of oars; the other, a woman. They hurried 
along in a frightened manner, often stopping to 
look behind them. 

“The boat is gone!’ cried the woman, in a 
terrified tone. ‘Ah,’ she added, in the same 
breath, ‘thank God—no, not Him—thank the 
fates—here is another! Come, dear, quickly. 
Here, we will take this, and I shall yet save you !’ 

‘* He slunk along in a half-ashamed fashion. I 
could not hear his reply ; but I was just going to 
call on him for assistance, when a sudden flash of 
lightning lit up the sky with a lurid glare, show- 
ing the wretch’s pale face; and I recognized the 
damp curling hair, the wonderful dark eyes and 
the weak mouth of the husband of the woman 
who lay drowned at my feet. 

‘‘T gave a great cry and started toward him ; 
but he, recognizing nothing save that he was pur- 
sued, jumped into the boat, with the woman in 
the stern. And in the boat in which an hour be- 
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fore you two had crossed the waters, praying God 
to keep you both to see him, they vanished to- 
gether in the blackness of the night and storm. 
Death was best for your friend. Was it not ?” 

I bowed my head. I could not speak. At 
length I rose. 

‘Where is she ?” [ asked. 

**Po not go now—you are too weak. Wait 
awhile.” 

** Where 1s she ?” 

**Must you go at once? Man, you cannot.” 

‘* Where is she, I say ?” 

*“Tf you must—this way—in the next room.” 

[ was alone with her. She lay so quietly, with 
her baby at her side, that I dared not breathe. 
There was at last, thank God, a smile on her 
face. The curtains were drawn, but I raised 
them, that nature’s sweet benediction, the sun- 
light, might fall upon her head. 

I knelt by her side. I had not prayed for 
years, but from the depths of my soul [ cried : 

** Merciful Father of the heavens and the carth, 
the sea and the winds, I thank Thee! May she 
never know that he was false. But may she know 
through all eternity that he who loved her better 
than his own sot 

The day passe 


l was true.” 

evening came. The stars lit 
up their blue tent; the moonlight made a halo 
about the heads of the mother and child; agd I 
still knelt by her side. 





By KEMPER BOcock, 


To satL from New York to a tropical port in 
the middle of March, and to be still wearing fur 
caps and wraps on the second day out, while ici- 
cles a foot long hang from the deck railing, was 
a suitable beginning for a voyage that was des- 
tined to include a shipwreck. It was oddly un- 
like what was expected and intended. The party 
of twenty that occupied the cabin of the little 
steamer Aguvan, of the Honduras and Central 
American Steamship Line, which left New York 
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on March 14th, 1891, was mostly made up of 
Americans, and was therefore good-natured. It 
began to enjoy itself the first day out, even to the 
extent of enjoying its own chilly misery when the 
thermometer played a joke on it. .The Aguan 
was a slow boat; in fact, it was her slowness that 
caused the shipwreck. The bottom of the vessel 
had not been cleaned for nine months, and the 
barnacles and seaweed that had stuck there were 


called by the passengers ‘‘ the farm,” 





























































































The regular route of the Honduras and Central 
America steamers is almost due south from New 
York to the West Indies, passing through the 
Windward Passage between Cuba and Hayti, 
around the eastern end of the island of Jamaica, 
to call at Kingston, the capital. From Kingston 
the ships proceed to Greytown, or San Juan del 
Norte, Nicaragua. The party in the cabin of 
the Aguan was bound for the last-named point. 
In it were the president of the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company, a State Senator, an army 
major, an army lieutenant, three New York cap- 
italists, one of them accompanied by his dangh- 
ter; a lawyer, a young Spanish-American who 
was to act as the president’s interpreter, and six 
newspaper correspondents, one of whom was also 
a civil engineer. 

As soon as the cold wave had passed off and 
the Gulf Stream was reached the party began to 
get acquainted with itself on deck. Silvery- 
skinned flying fish, looking in the distance like 
white butterflies chasing each other about the 
surface of a big tub of soapsuds in which a great 
deal of indigo has been dissolved, vied with water- 
spouts in entertaining the passengers. The first 
land seen after getting out of sight of the Jersey 
coast was Watling’s Island, the famous shore first 
sighted by Columbus ; not long after the mount- 
ains of Cuba seemed to rise faintly out of the 
waters, and as the Aguan passed near Cuba’s 
northeastern shores in the moonlight a breeze 
from that direction brought to the decks the 
scent of tropical flowers. The ship was a day or 
two late in getting into Kingston, and one more 
day was lost in getting away, her anchor having 
‘‘fouled ” and tangled itself in the cable of an- 
other vessel at a near-by wharf. A brawny Ja- 
maica negro, a perfect ebony Hercules, dived and 
released the anchor, while a young woman with a 
black skin and a broad smile came on deck to sell 
the passengers oranges. When a passenger in- 
vited her to be photographed her smile expanded 
some more. 

The mishap to the anchor delayed the ship at 
Kingston till Tuesday morning, the 24th of 
March, and she was expected at Greytown on the 
following day. Not to be too much behind time 
the captain decided to make ashort cut. Grey- 
town is about 750 miles south-southwest of Kings- 
ton as the’ crow flies—only there is no crow to 
fly in that tropical latitude. That part of the 
Caribbean Sea is dangerous on account of coral 
reefs and currents. One of these reefs is known 
as El Roncador, and became noted last winter 
when the famous wooden man-of-war Kearsarge, 
of the United States Navy, was stranded there. 
In the investigation held by the court of inquiry 
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at the Brooklyn Navy Yard it was testified by 
experts that the currents about Roncador were 
very irregular and not to be depended upon. 
They are liable to sudden changes, and it is sup- 
posed that even circumstances so remote as a 
change of atmospheric pressure in the Gulf of 
Mexico may bring about currents contrary to 
those expected at any given time of day. On ac- 
count of this uncertainty, careful navigators go 
about forty miles south of Roncador in sailing 
from Jamaica to Greytown. The captain of the 
Aguan, in his eagerness to make up for lost time, 
counted on passing twenty-five miles from this 
coral island. He steered by what mariners call 
“dead reckoning,” that is, with the map or chart, 
the compass and the ‘‘log,” and taking no ac- 
count of the sun or stars. If there were no cur- 
rents or winds it would be safe to use ‘‘ dead 
reckoning.” All you would have to do would be 
to make out, by the chart, the direction in which 
you wished to go; steer in that direction with 
the aid of the compass; and figure out how far 
you had gone, and where you were, from the 
‘‘taffrail log.” This is a tiny machine thrown 
out into the water from the stern of the vessel, 
and dragged or towed after it by a line attached 
to the stern rail or “taffrail.” The little machine 
registers the speed of the ship through the waves. 
So if you can be perfectly sure what direction 
you are taking, and how fast you are taking it, 
you can know where you are by this kind of reck- 
oning. But if currents bear down on your ship 
in such a way that while she is headed in nearly 
the same direction all the time, and while she is 
going in that direction at a regular rate of speed, 
she is also drifting sideways, her captain may not 
know where she is; and the Kearsarge court of 
inquiry developed the fact that the charts of cur- 
rents in the Caribbean Sea before December, 
1893, were very imperfect. That is how it hap- 
pened that the Aguan was carried directly upon 
Roncador Reef. The current did its work, if the 
captain did not do his. 

It was a few minutes after three o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, March 26th, when the 
Aguan struck the reef known as El Roneador. Its 
name is the Spanish word for ‘‘snorer,” and was 
given because the noise made by the breakers, as 
heard from the island within the reef, is something 
like the sound of snoring. The passengers had 
plenty of time afterward to study the likeness, but 
they did not think of it that morning. The shock 
to the vessel was such as to give the writer a vivid 
dream of being asleep in a sleeping-car berth, 
and being awakened by the car’s leaving the rails 
and bumping along from tie to tie. But the 
dream within a dream, and the dream that had 
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the other dream in it, were alike dispelled by the 
sudden stoppage of all motion, and by the stew- 
ard’s opening the stateroom door and saying in 
hurried tones, ‘‘ We’ve run aground, sir!” Then 
he disappeared to tell somebody else that we had 
run aground. 

“Say, you'd better get up!” said my room- 
mate, 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” I asked. 

‘¢We’ve had a collision, or struck a wreck, or 
something. Anyhow, we have stopped still in 
the middle of the sea. We'd better go on deck 
just as soon as we can.” 

I had great respect for my chum’s opinion as a 
nautical expert. Ile had been to Greenland in 
a sailing vessel the year before, and had passed 
through a terrific storm which had half filled the 
hold of the ship with water. All hands had been 
ordered to the pumps, and after two hours of the 
most desperate pumping they had measured the 
water in the hold and had found that it had 
gained on them eleven inches. ‘They almost gave 
themselves up for lost, but on looking over the 
deck they found two auger holes, bored at the 
time of building and forgotten ever since. When 
they stopped up the auger holes no more water 
got in. There were no holes in the bottom of the 


{ireenland sailing vessel. That was one respect 


in which she differed from the Aguan just at 


present. For the dream of the sleeping car’s jolt- 
ing over the ties was caused by the bottom of the 
Aguan striking some jagged pieces of coral. One 
of these pieces had torn a hole in her, and the 
water was already in the hold, not many inches 
below our bare feet as we lighted on the stateroom 
floor. 

We were hardly out of our berths when we 
heard the engine’s signal gong ring, and the en- 
gine began to pant again. But the ship did not 
move. A glance out of the porthole showed us 
nothing but the moonlight flashing across our 
bow in a line of brilliant waves. The air was 
clear and the wind was hushed. But we could 
hear feet hurrying hither and thither on the deck 
above us, and as soon as we could get into our 
day clothes we went up to the deck ourselves. 
From the bow we could see a white line across 
our path, extending to the right and left till lost 
in the dimness of the moonlit night. It was Ron- 
cador Reef. 

The captain was not trying to get any nearer 
to the reef. Ile was trying to back off, not know- 
ing till an hour later, when the keel settled down 
upon the rocks, that there was a large hole in the 
bottom of the ship. Had he succeeded in back- 
ing her off into deep water she would have sunk 
in a few minutes with all on board. But when 
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she struck she had been running at full speed, 
and was just above the most gradual ascent of the 
side of the submarine coral mountain. She was 
firmly grounded, and a sharp edge of stone that 
had torn through the iron plates of the bottom 
was driven up into her as the hull sunk to the 
smoother stones on all sides of it, making it im- 
possible to move her in any direction. She was 
impaled on this point of rock. 

The moonlit faces deck were anxious, 
Where were we? Nobody knew, but the captain 
thought we were on the Quita Sueno Bank, which 
was in fact many miles distant. A consultation 
was held with the leading passengers, and it was 
decided to let down the best one of the lifeboats 
at once, and to send off the first mate and four 
able seamen in search of aid. As soon as it was 
known were the four other lifeboats 
were to be let down also, and the passengers sent 
to the nearest land. It was thought wise to make 
use of the clear weather, the calm sea and the 
moonlit nights to get to a safer place than a 
stranded ship which was already rocking on the 
edge of the reef, and which was supposed to be 
in danger of being broken into pieces in that way 
before long; while, if a violent tropical storm 
came up, those on board of her would have to 
take to the boats anyhow, with less chance for 
their lives than now. 

As Mr. Rudyard Kipling puts it, ‘the dawn 
comes up like thunder ”’—or as quickly as a thun- 
derclond—in the tropics, and it was broad day- 
light before we had more than told each other 
how we felt the shock to the vessel when she 
struck, Then the whole horizon was carefully 
studied with spyglasses and opera glasses. The 
reef in front of us could be traced for about a 
mile and a half to our ‘‘ port” or left side, and 
there it curved around to the south and was lost 
to view in the pearly gray mist. On the “ star- 
board,” or right, there was much more to be seen, 
and very soon everybody was looking to that quar- 
ter. The reef was visible almost as far as the eye 
could follow the surface of the sea. Here and 
there we saw ragged black interruptions to the 
line of breakers, and at its further end what 
seemed to be a considerable rock, with two or 
three trees or clumps of bushes on it. 

** Rocks ?” asked the civil engineer. 

‘Wrecks !” replied the purser. 

‘Land, ho!” sung out the second mate from 
the bridge. Ie was looking to the northwest, on 
our right, at the low-lying object on the horizon 
where the things were that seemed to the naked 
eye to be shrubs or low trees. 

“T say, boys, that’s an island !” exclaimed a 
newspaper correspondent, as he followed the eyes 
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CUTTER PROCEEDING TO OLD PROVIDENCE FOR RELIEF. 


of the second mate with an opera glass, “‘ and 
those things on it look like dark tents or huts.” 

“Tf that’s an island it’s a pretty small one,” 
replied the hero of the Greenland adventure. 

‘* Any island that’s large enough to hold us all 
will do for me just at present,” chimed in the re- 
porter, who, if he hadn’t been to Greenland, had 
crossed North America in a canoe, except a few 


miles in which he hauled it overland from Lake 
Erie to Lake Chautauqua, and from the head- 
waters of the Missouri to those of the Columbia. 
An observation of the latitude and longitude 
soon convinced the ship’s officers that we were 
not on the Quita Sueno Bank, but on Roncador. 
The reef is down in all the charts, and the cap- 
tain knew that it inclosed an oval space, with an 
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AMONG THE BOOBIES. 


island at one end, touching the reef on the in- 
side. But how were we to reach the island ? 
Was it likely that there was a break in the reef 
wide enough to admit lifeboats? It would bea 
dangerous as well as a very tiresome process to 
wade or walk along the line of the reef to the 
island, which was seven miles distant, cutting 


one’s shoes on the sharp edges of rock, lying down 
to hold on when a heavy breaker came along, and 


possibly getting snapped at by a shark. The 
sailors were already lowering the best lifeboat for 
the first mate and his party of four picked sea- 
men, who were to set sail in search of rescuers. 
The second best boat was to be lowered as soon as 
they had started off, and the ladies and elderly 
gentlemen of the cabin party put into it. It was 
to sail toward the island, and explore the reef, as 
it went along, in search of an entrance which 
would permit the passengers to land. Should 
it not be possible to make a landing it was to 
follow the first mate in the direction of the Cen- 
tral American coast. Roncador Reef and Island 
are in Lat. 12° 30’ N. and Long. 80° 5’ W. of 
Greenwich ; about 170 miles from the nearest 
point of the Mosquito coast of Central America, 
and 75 miles from the nearest inhabited land, 
which is Old Providence Island, the seat of a 
lighthouse and a small village. The first mate 
and his little party, with several days’ provisions 
and water on board, were ordered to make for 
Old Providence Island and to tell the lighthouse 
keeper about the shipwreck. ‘Thence they were 
to sail to Greytown, in order to notify the office 
of the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company , 
that the inspection party was stranded on a reef. 
In going from Old Providence to Greytown the 
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boat would pass by Great Corn Island and Little 
Corn Island, on which there are several hundred 
people living. ‘The first mate carried a letter to 
the “Governor” of Great Corn Island, asking 
him to send to the mainland, to the town of 
Bluefields, the northern terminus of a coastwise 
line of small steamers, and give notice to the 
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company’s office there of the shipwreck. The title 
** Governor of Great Corn Island” is not as large 
as it sounds. Central American villages call their 
one justice of the peace and policeman ‘ gov- 
ernor.” The dignity of the name is a large part 
of the salary. ‘ Mayor,” even ‘‘lord mayor,” 
would not pay for the services of the official in 
question. 

It happened that this little line of steamers was 
owned by one of the Aguan’s passengers, an Ital- 
ian settler in Nicaragua, who had in the hold of 
the shipwrecked vessel about 10,000 ‘‘solés,” or 
Peruvian silver dollars. If the Aguan’s boats 
could reach one of the Italian’s ships rescue was 
certain. 

The passengers were now told to go below to 
the dining saloon and get some breakfast before 
starting out on what might prove a tedious and 
dangerous voyage in small boats, crowded to the 
limit of safety. After breakfast they were to re- 
turn to the deck, with ‘only such light hand 
baggage as would hold needed toilet articles,” 
with a decided accent on the word “‘ needed,” for 
no needless weight was wanted in the lifeboats. 
The boats had not been wet for some time. As 
a result the timbers had shrunk so that when 
they were lowered the water poured in rapidly, 
and the timid were reassured only by setting one 
of the crew of each boat to bailing her out. The 
more they were weighted down the more water 
came through the cracks, and as it took the wood 
some time to swell enough to keep the water out 
the voyage in the boats seemed much more dan- 
gerous than it really was. 

As a tall, fresh-complexioned young lady step- 
ped up on deck with a light bag in her hand one 
of the men said: ‘ Miss § , we are wrecked 
on a desert island.” 

‘<T believe we are,” answered Miss S , with 
a sinile as composed as if she were on a mount- 
ain picnic ; ‘‘and I’m afraid I shall have to do the 
cooking.” 

The passengers who went off in the first boat in- 
cluded Miss 8 , and the wife and children of 
« missionary bishop of the Church of England, 
who had come abroad with his family at Kings- 
ton. The boat had not gore 500 yards from the 
ship before the bishop’s wife looked around to 
speak to him, and discovered that he was not on 
board. The good old man had staid behind on 
the ship in order to give his family and all the 
ladies the best possible chance for their lives. 
She uttered a cry of surprise and aiarm, and the 
children began to ery too. Miss S took one 
of them on her knee and began to talk to them 
both: ‘‘Oh, but we’re having a nice boat ride! 
Jnst look at the pretty green rocks down there! 
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And look over here, where it isn’t so deep, how 
blue they are! And oh, see the porpoises !—or are 
they dolphins ? Look at the sunshine sparkling 
on the water !” 

In ten minutes the bishop’s children were crow- 
ing with delight at the beauties of a salt-water 
trip which they began to think must have been 
arranged for their benefit. The bishop left the 
ship in one of the other boats later in the day, 
amid a crowd of Jamaica negroes from the steer- 
age. 

There had been ninety-three souls on board the 
Aguan, and as soon as the ladies were started for 
the island the question of food supplies came up. 
Some cargo, as well as passengers, was in each 
boat that left the ship after that. The steward 
came on deck about noon, looked black, and said : 
‘Thunder !” 

** What is the matter now ?” asked the purser. 

*«The big tank of water is spoiled. Salt water 
is all around it, and in it by this time.” 

This was bad news. There was not much fresh 
water on board outside of the big tank. There 
was another tunk, but smaller, with several small 
casks and a few bottles of mineral water—not 
more than 900 gallons altogether. The tank was 
too heavy to move. Near it stood a barrel of 
whisky. One of the passengers quietly opened 
the spigot, and the whisky flowed out and min- 
gled with the salt water. 

“Who let that whisky out ?" asked one of the 
officers. 

**T did,” answered the passenger—the man who 
had been to Greenland. 

** Well, that whisky was for the crew, and you 
may get a pistol ball in you if you meddle with 
any more casks like that.” 

“Well, we passengers need water more than 
the crew need whisky. I emptied that cask so 
that fresh water could be turned into it from this 
tank.” 

And that cask, with several other casks, was 
used to carry fresh water to the island. But no 
heavy freight was taken off in the boats till nearly 
all the passengers had left the ship. The boats 
were so leaky that it was feared that they would 
sink if loaded down. Most of them—there were 
five—carried eighteen or twenty people; but one 
boat had so large a hole in the bottom that when 
thirteen people had boarded her the fourteenth 
passenger to go down the stairway over tle ship’s 
side said he would not add his weight to that of 
the passengers already seated, for fear of weight- 
ing the boat down too much. 

It was a beautifully clear morning, with the 
‘trade wind ” from the northeast blowing softly 
and steadily, so that the sails were the most use- 
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ful parts of the boats. One of the level-headed 
men among the passengers was placed in com- 
mand of each boat if no officer of the ship was 
aboard of ler, and this boat captain kept the 
crew busy with what was to be done, and the pas- 
sengers quiet. Lieutenant H , of the United 
States Army, who was in command of one of the 
boats, managed to get the scared darkies quiet 
and hopeful by convincing them that the boat 
was running a race with one of the other boats, 
and might lose it if they did not behave them- 
selves. Several large porpoises followed for some 
distance, and a shark lay off the bow of the ship 
all the afternoon, as if, like the Fa-fe-fi-fo-fum 
Giant in the fairy story, he smelt fresh human 
blood. 

The captain of the ship commanded the second 
boat which left the wreck. This was the first 
boat to go straight toward the little island of 
Roneador, seven miles away. It took about an 
hour and a half to reach that part of the reef 
which touched the island, and it was found im- 
possible to bring the boat directly to land. The 
trade wind was blowing so strongly toward the 
rocks that the boat might have been broken to 
pieces had it been tried. But there was a little 


gap in the reef about twelve feet wide, which al- 
lowed the boats to enter the great egg-shaped, 


coral-bound inclosure by a channel several feet 
deep. Once inside, the boat was protected by 
the reef as a natural breakwater, and was easily 
brought to shore, so that the passengers could 
get out without even wetting their feet. The 
eaptain then took his stand on the shore and told 
the other boats, as they came within shouting 
distance, how to find the channel. 

Roncador Island is shaped like a picture of a 
heart or a pear, and the channel and landing place 
are on your right as you stand facing the island 
from the point, or stem, which is at the northwest 
end. A hundred feet from this point is a ram- 
bling inclosure of rude stone walls, with a flag- 
staff on top. The rough pieces of stone which 
were used to build it were coral, and the whole 
surface of the island consisted of guano and coral 
fragments, including a few smaller bits of deli- 
cate white branches of coral and many little shells 
in which the hermit crabs live. The hermit crab 
is a sort of seashore tramp. He lives in any old 
shell that suits him till he gets tired; then he 
crawls out and hunts up another one. Ife will 
crawl all over you as you lie in the sand asleep, 
to see if you are a big shell. 

As soon as the passengers set foot on the island 
they found that it was wise to look before they 
leaped, unless they were willing to step on a stone 
half concealed in the sand and to be laid up in 
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camp with a turned ankle. But the mineral 
kingdom was not so warlike as the animal king- 
dom. Thousands of ‘‘ booby ducks” swarmed 
about, squawking to each other as if asking the 
reason of this strange visit of men. These birds 
look like a cross between the duck and the goose. 
They are related to the gannet, or Florida ibis, 
and are called ‘‘ boobies” because they are very 
stupid. When full grown they are black on the 
back, but streaked with white on the neck and 
breast. They lay their eggs in the guano which 
covers the interior of the island, and the young 
when hatched out are perfectly white. 

**Hello!” said the civil engineer; ‘if we get 
out of meat we can kill these booby ducks,” 

“The flesh of the old ones is very rank and 
fishy,” answered the learned Major D——, of the 
United States Geological Survey, ‘* but the young 
ones might taste better. Ouch !” 

The major’s Southern remark of surprise was 
made when one of the boobies pecked at his ankle 
with her sharp bill, as if to punish him for his 
threat against her white young one, which stood 
behind her. After that event we looked at the 
ground all the time, when walking in the middle 
of the island, in order to avoid stepping on one 
of these lazy fowls, or being pecked by one. 
Some of them flew a few feet when a human be- 
ing came near, but most of them simply moved 
out of the way with an angry croak. Through- 
out the day thousands of boobies flew about in the 
air crying out to each other, and even at night an 
occasional note from the dark-blue sky announced 
that the birds had a kind of picket guard on 
duty. 

If the animal kingdom was represented only by 
ourselves and by boobies and hermit crabs, the 
vegetable kingdom was even less honored. The 
only growing thing tp be seen anywhere in the 
island was a few patches of a creeping green herb, 
much like the variety of purslane known on 
American farms as “‘ pusley,” and fed to the pigs. 
There was perhaps an acre or two of this, grow- 
ing near the centre of the island, 

At the round end of this pear-shaped bit of 
coral Jand stood two small huts built of palm 
branches. Nobody lived in them but small and 
hungry insects. ‘These huts were built in the 
shape of tents. A pair of upright poles of equal 
length were planted in the sand at a distance of 
ten or twelve feet apart, and the ridgepole of the 
hut was laid from top to top, each end resting on 
a fork if possible; if not, it was simply tied to 
the split top of the upright with very heavy string 
or twine, and lashed at the same time to two 
slanting poles which formed part of the frame- 
work of the sides of the hut. Oftenest these 
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sloping poles, looking like the sides of the letter 
A, form a crotch where they meet at the ridge of 
the roof, and when they are tied firmly together 
the ridgepole rests in this crotch, while the up- 
right pole, being tied also, holds up the ridge- 
pole almost as well as if it had had a fork of its 
own. There are three or four pairs of A-poles in 
the slanting sides of each hut, and several light 
poles, laid horizontally, are bound to them at 
various heights. Against this skeleton of frame- 
work palm branches full of leaves are laid, points 
downward. ‘This simple sloping roof, though so 
thin and light that you could easily stick a cane 
through it, is a perfect protection against rain, 


THE LAST OF THE OLD ‘‘ KEARSARGE,’ 


the water running off the palm leaves to the 
ground. 

The two palm-leaf huts were given to the 
ladies; one to the wife and children of the 
bishop, the other to the single ladies of the party. 
The gentlemen at once organized a sort of camp 
government for the island, electing Mr. M ‘ 
the president of the Nicaragua Canal Construc- 
tion Company, president. ‘That gentleman 
promptly appointed Lieutenant I , of the 
United States Army, his adjutant, with executive 
command. Lieutenant H—— had commanded 
an excursion of recruits in a march across some 
dry and desert plains of the West, and he knew a 
good dea] about how a camp should be managed 
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in order to make everything go as far as possible, 
and everybody take good care of himself and 
others. He at once set the male first-class pas- 
sengers to work erecting a large pavilion, or tent, 
for their own shelter. Driftwood and string were 
plentiful, and the ship’s awnings had been loaded 
into one of the boats early in the day. In an 
hour or so we had a grateful shade, with the trade 
wind blowing under it and much refreshing tle 
weary castaways. One or two smaller tents were 
made for the president and other distinguished 
members of the party, and to house the pro- 
visions. 

Meanwhile, on finding that access to the island 


ON RONCADOR REEF—CONVEYING SUPPLIES FROM THE WRECK, 


was easy and that the weather continued fine, 
the crew and steerage passengers manned the 
boats, returned to the ship and brought over the 
baggage, bedding and provisions by degrees. 
This freight, as fast as it arrived, was dumped in 
the stone inclosure near the boat landing. To- 
ward night military discipline became necessary, 
as the laborers demanded a wholesale division of 
the food spoils. ‘The male cabin passengers took 
turns at armed guard duty, in the midst of the 
two or three score steerage passengers who were 
sleeping in, around and on the masses of baggage 
and provisions in the old stone inclosure. Fires 
of driftwood lit up the sky and startled the birds 
into strange shrieks, while candles, stuck into the 
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THE RESCUE 


mouths of bottles, moved about restiessly in the and holding whity-green umbrellas over their 
hands of curious searchers of the piles of bag- leads—whoever saw a spade under an umbrella in 
gage. the United States ?—went to where the ‘‘ pusley ” 
As soon as the passengers and crewcould count was thickest, and dug. It was hot enough, even 
noses and take account of stock it was seen that under umbrellas, to make the labor very tiresome; 
the gravest danger was that the water supply but after an hour’s work each digger saw a milky 
would give out. There was an ample supply for fluid in the bottom of the little pit which he had 
ninety-three people if the 
boat containing the first 
mate and four sailors suc- 
ceeded in finding and bring- 
ing relief; but it is not a 
source of joy to know that 
you have just so much fresh 
water and no more, on a dry 
island in the midst of a 
great salt sea, with no way of 
being sure that your little 
lifeboats can get away from 
there without being capsized 
in a sudden storm. 
‘‘T wonder,” said the civil 
engineer, ‘“‘if this little 
green herb that looks like 
‘pusley’ taps fresh water or 
salt water with its roots !” 
‘‘ Let us dig and see,” said 
the missionary bishop. And 
the two, armed with spades JAMAICA PRUIT SELLER 
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The carbonate of lime in the great coral 
rock through which the water had come had fil- 
tered all the sea salt out of it, so that it was not 
brackish to the taste; and after standing for an 
hour or two more the lime itself settled and left 
the water clear enough to show the bottom. 
Such water, after boiling, could be used for cook- 
ing, and its taste called to mind the limestone 
spring water of the Alleghanies. 

From that day, which was Easter Sunday, the 
haunting fear of death by thirst left the camp. 
The bishop invited the party to attend an even- 
ing service of thanksgiving, according to the 
‘‘ Book of Common Prayer,” in front of his tent. 
He put up his missionary flag early in the even- 
ing—a blue cross on a field of brown—and his 
spare form, as his long gray beard streamed down 
over a black cassock, was the centre of an impress- 
ive picture as he stood on the sand and preached 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, while the flick- 
ering lamps lit up the faces of his hearers, and 
the hoarse birds screamed overhead. 

On the next afternoon a sail was noticed on 
the southwest horizon. Every flag that had been 
brought from the Aguan was put up as high as 
possible, in the hope of its being seen by the dis- 
tant vessel. After dark the motions of the green 
light on her ‘‘ starboard” and the red light on 
her “port” side showed that she was not sailing 
steadily by, but was tacking about and coming 
nearer. Abont ten o’clock the camp heard the 
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rippling noise of oars, and never was there sweeter 
A few minutes later half a dozen tall and 
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good-natured young Carib Indians came ashore 
in a long, narrow stcel canoe. From them it was 
learned that our first mate and his little crew had 
reached the land in safety, and that the Central 
American coastwise steamer Presidente Carazo 
had been told of our plight and would arrive in 
a day or two to carry us on our way. ‘The very 
next morning a black curl of smoke showed itself 
on the horizon. It came from the Carazo’s 
smokestack. By two o’clock on the afternoon of 
that day we were aboard, and the Caribbeans 
were turning an honest penny Ly bringing our 
baggage to the ship from the island. They loaded 
it on their canoes, and walked along in the water, 
pushing their canoes forward, as freely as if they 
were born in the sea and ‘‘ rocked in the cradle of 
the deep” for their first baby nap. When they 
had pushed the canoes through a narrow passway 
in the reef they transferred the baggage to the 
ship’s lifeboats, by which it was carried a quarter 
of a mile further to the ship itself. Then they 
went back to the island and sat down to lunch on 
sugar canes—apparently the only provisions they 
had brought with them—after which they built 
some more palm-leaf tents. They came there for 
the turtle fishing, and they had built the huts 
which we found there. 

As the Carazo turned her bow to the southwest 
and left Roncador behind the Nicaragua party 
shot a whole broadside of kodak glances at her. 

Then they sat down and talked it all over, as 
people who have been to the play discuss the plot 
and the actors on their way home. 







How, when she was her hero’s wife, 
He should be royal among men, 
And worthy of a diadem. 
Through all the devious ways of earth 
She sought her king: 

The snows of winter fell before 

She walked o’er flowers of vanished spring. 
Into the summer’s fragrant heat 
She bent her quest with rapid feet ; 
Then saddened, still she journeyed down 
The autumn hillside, bare and brown, 
Through shadowy eves and golden morns, 


And lo! she found him—crowned with thorns. 
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UNDER THE 


PEAK OF 


TENERIFFE. 


By Hlowarp Pact. 


PEOPLE lately have taken to going to ‘l'eneriffe, 
and they are wise in their generation, for it is one 
of the most beautiful islands in the world, and 
from England is accessible in three to four days 
by quick steamers from London and Liverpool. 
The neighboring island close at hand known as 
the Grand Canary should also be visited, for it is 
a land of fruit and flowers, and at its principal 
town, Las Palmas, there are two excellent hotels, 
the Santa Catalina and Quiney’s. Mine host of 
the latter famous hostelry is a lineal descendant 
of Judith, the daughter of Shakespeare, who, it 
will be remembered, married one Thomas Quiney, 
and the only living representative of this illustri- 
ous family is settled in the Grand Canary, where 
he has lived and prospered for many a long year. 

The Santa Catalina is beautifully situated. The 
entrance to the hotel is through a lovely garden, 
artistically planned, crowded with the rarest 
flowers and luxuriant tropical plants. Adjoining 
the hotel are two pleasant gardens belonging re- 
spectively to an Englishman and a Spaniard. In 


the latter there is a profusion of palms, Indian 
laurels, aloes, agaves, bananas, papayo, the cac- 
tus, fig saeba, and a speoimen of the curious 
dragon tree which is+indigenous to this group of 
islands. The Spaniard is an amiable old bachelor, 
who planted these trees with his own hands thirty 


years ago, and he experiences an unaffected 
pleasure in escorting visitors around his garden. 
At the back of the hotel there is a pretty lawn 
surrounded by towering palms and pointed aloes, 
and beyond is a chain of hills, easily accessible, 
from the top of which fine views are obtained of 
the port, the sea and the surrounding country. 
On a clear day the Peak of Teneriffe is descerni- 
ble with a glass, but the famous ‘ pico,” as the 
Spaniards call it, does not show up every day 
even when one is at its foot. An aureole of clouds. 
sometimes shuts it in. 

The principal port of Teneriffe is the pict- 
uresque old town of Santa Cruz, where tourists 
usually spend a day or two before pushing on to 
Orotava, which is a delightful carriage drive of 
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seven hours, including an hour’s halt at Laguna 
for lunch. This is a sedate, slumberous old town, 
with a past history of interest and a climate that 


is helpful to people afflicted with chronic laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis, asthma and phthisis. I had only 
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time to visit the cathedrakto 
see a magnificently carved 
pulpit constructed out of a 
single block of chestnut wood, 
and afterward enjoy a brief 
stroll on a highroad that was 
lined with hedges of helio- 
trope and verbena. There 
was a signboard at the end of 
the road warning wayfarers 
not to pluck the flowers, as 
though the hedges were pri- 
vate property. 

The lunch at Laguna was 
soon dispatched, and on we 
went to Orotava in a cozy 
lindau, with three sturdy 
mules abreast. It was a love- 
ly drive, and the country in 
many parts was as verdant as 
the slopes of Kent or Surrey 
in June. We passed numer- 
ous palm trees, and the 
orange, the fig, the mulberry, 
the chestnut and the banana 

were abundant on all sides. I was struck with the 
raised terraces on which the islanders carry on 
their agricultural labor. They reminded me of 
the hanging gardens of Granada. The terraces 
are made for the sustentation of the soil. ‘The 
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method of irrigation by series of tanks, tubes and 
water courses is worthy of mention. Water is as 
valuable in Teneriffe as it is in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and is carefully dealt out. At last we 
were in the Vale of Orotava, which Humboldt 
pronounced one of the most beautiful in the 
world—and old “Hum” was an authority on 
traveling, having been pretty well all round the 
globe. ‘The drive was so agreeable, the air so 
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with the famous peak well in sight, and the hotel 
back commands an uninterrupted view of the 
ocean, with the town of Port Orotava nestling 
beneath. The various apartments are large and 
lofty—there has been no skimping here—and the 
magnificent proportions of the drawing room 
would do credit to a hotel or palazzo of Madrid, 
Paris or [t is elegantly furnished in 
, with Parisian rugs, Japanese 


Londo 
the modern style 
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balmy and serene, the views so varied, wild, pict- 
uresque, and often Alpine in character, that it 
was not without a feeiing of regret I descended 
at the handsome Grand Hotel of Orotava. 

To do justice to this imposing establishment 


would 
mand. 


re quire more space than I have at my com- 

It is really a grand hotel in more senses 
than the mere name, and its position is an ideal 
one. The facade fronts the beautiful valley, 


eereens and rios, luxurious lounges, whatnots, 
vases filled w fragrant flowers, candelabra and 
handsome crystal chandeliers. This grand salon 
is frequently used after dinner as a salle de con- 
I attended a concert there given by several 
Spanish artis » would have done no discredit 
to Carnegie Ha I fancy they were part of an 
had been giving representations 
ere there is an elegant opera 


cert. 


opera troupe 
) 


at Las Palmas, wl] 
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house that, were it in Broadway, would command 
a rental of quite $10,000 a year. The general 
aspect of the Grand Hotel and its interior ar- 
rangements reminded me of several of the large 
establishments on the Pacific coast, in Southern 
California, notably at Coronado and Santa Bar- 
bara. It is more American in character than 
either Spanish or English, and was erected by the 
Taoro Company (Limited), with a capital of 
$100,000 (Edward Beans, Esq., President). <A 
great future awaits this delightful sanatorium, and 
Madeira must look to its laurels, for Orotava has 
pre-eminent natural advantages in a climate 
which is warm, equable and free from the heavy 
atmosphere and depressing humidity of many 
Southern resorts. The temperature on the cool- 
est winter night does not fall below 50°, and in 
August rarely exceeds 80° Fahr. The pure and 
ample water supply springs from a natural fount- 
ain halfway down the rocky cliff over the town. 
Thank goodness, I encountered no mosquitoes at 
Orotava, and the flies did not come in frisky bat- 
talions as they did at Las Palmas. Flies in warm 
countries are persistent, but the Canary fly is the 
busiest insect I ever experienced, having a curi- 
ous partiality for traversing the brow and execut- 
ing pas seuls on the tip of one’s nose. For bald 
heads it has a passion. 

The patron saint of the visitors at Orotava is 
St. Appetite. Everybody walks, drives or rides, 
and this living all day in the open air builds up 
hunger approaching voracity. The women are 
well to the fore in this respect. There sat oppo- 
site to me at the ¢able d’héte two British damsels 
—long, lean creatures of uncertain ages, whose 
appetites were stupendous. One of them told me 
she had a basin of gruel in bed before she got up. 
‘*For what purpose ?” I asked, smilingly. “It 
helps my digestive powers and improves my-ap- 
petite,” she replied, in a tone of frosty severity. 
Improves her appetite, quotha ? thought I. Ten 
more females like her and there would have been 
a famine in the land of Orotava. I suspect she 
required no gruel to stimulate her wondrous 
powers of gorging. 

I had a pretty American widow as my right- 
hand neighbor at the fable dhéte of the Grand 
Hotel who was as full of effervescence as a bottle 
of G. H. Mumm, sec. She told me that before 
she had been a widow a year she had six offers of 
marriage. ‘The funny part of it was the reasons 
they had for asking me,” said she. ‘ My late 
husband’s dearest friend thought I needed some- 
body to look after my affairs. Well, I didn’t 
need him. A man in the sugar trade thought I 
was too sweet to live alone. But his saccharine, 
honeyed declarations did not capture me in the 
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least. A dried-up old bachelor, who looked as if 
he might have a pin stuck through him, like in-. 
sects in a museum, asked that I might make him 
happy and grace his home. Good gracious !” and 
the little widow’s laugh tinkled over the table like 
a silvery bell, “if I had accepted that proposition 
in a month’s time somebody would have been put- 
ting the syllable ‘dis’ before the word ‘ grace.’ 
Really, when one does marry, one wants a man, 
and not a musty back number in boots and 
breeches of faults and foibles. The next man 
was a sorrowing widower blessed with six children 
under twelve years of age. No wonder his wife 
died early in life! Ile complained sadly that when 
he looked at the pillow beside him he felt lonely 
because he saw no head there. I suggested that 
he put his eldest boy on that pillow. Perhaps he 
did. A literary suitor said he thought I would 
inspire him, but I thanked him and told him I 
wasn’t giving away my inspirations at nothing a 
column.” And in this giddy strain la belle Améri- 
caine rattled on, much to her own and my amuse- 
ment. 

The bright scenes, the healthful exercise, the 
soft, exhilarating air, the esprit de corps of the 
company, invited a feeling of companionship, and 
we lingered over our wine and fruit in joyous 
conversation. Most of the tourists were English 
and American, and they discussed social events 
with a freedom I doubt they would have in- 
duiged in at home, except within closed doors. 
The chronique scandaleuse was not neglected, 
and the anecdotes I heard would make piquant 
reading. But I agree with the wise Erasmus 
when he intimates that what is said at table 
should be written in wine and not in ink, lest 
one should say, ‘‘ I hate a guest with a memory.” 

No one need be dull at Orotava. There are 
endless drives and rides, and a paradise is open 
to the botanist and those who have a turn for 
geological investigation. Over against the hotel, 
on a handsome new road, an equestrian game 
called Sortija, or ‘‘ tilting at the ring,” is fre- 
quently given. A number of ladies and gentlemen 
mounted on horses, holding in their right hand a 
sort of billiard cue, lunge at a row of rings which 
are suspended on a bar supported on two posts. 
The riders dash at the rings, and when success- 
ful in dislodging one it releases a scarf, which is 
worn over the shoulders by the captor. Whoever 
pierces the greatest number of rings obtains a 
prize. It is a cheery, exciting game, and we all 
enjoyed it mightily. 

In these telegraphic days of rapid transit menus 
are more or less alike all the world over. A hotel 
dinner at San Francisco or Chicago bears a strong 
family likeness to one at Vienna or Naples, and 
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there are items on the menu that one meets 
equally at Orotava as at Paris. For instance, 
there is the eternal tournedos; and the ‘‘ com- 
mon or garden” cutlet, with some form of sauce, 
is on duty every day from China to Peru. The 
French cook and his gastronomic fantasies take a 
wide range. I asked the manager of the hotel if 
I could have a dinner with a couleur locale. ‘<I 
fear you would not like it,” he replied. ‘I'll 
risk it,” I said. ‘‘Then you shall dine like the 


peasants of Teneriffe,” he added ; and the next 
day I faced the following menu, in company with 
other visitors who were inclined to experiment 
with the food of the island: Gofio—this is a 
formidable-looking dumpling, made of Indian 
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factory, and reconciled me to peasant life. Then 
followed Ropa Vieja, literally ‘‘old clothes ”—a 
title which felicitously describes its component 
parts, consisting of a rechauffé of the rags and 
tatters of previous repasts. I dallied gently with 
this dish, passing on to Carne Mechada, a favorite 
morsel of the Teneriffeans, but which is difficult 
to describe and digest. Bacon and veal are rolled 
around a small stick, somewhat in the manner 
that the tallow of a candle surrounds the wick, 
which, as a matter of fact, gives the name (mecha, 
a wick) to this insular entrée. The last sub- 
stantial dish was Potaje, a preparation of chop- 
ped potatoes, mixed with peas, upon which are 
laid slices of pork. Then came Roast Kid, which 
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corn and wheat mixed, and then slowly baked. 
The mixture is usually made in the skin of a 
young goat. I found this a very “filling” and 
‘‘holding” preparation. A little of it went a 
long way. The natives eat their gofio with goat’s 
milk, The next dish was Piguda, a fish of the 
pike order. It was fried in batter made with 
corn flour and eggs, and was tender and appetiz- 
ing. Then followed a course of Cabrilla, which 
is a species of mullet, as far as 1 could make out, 
but it bristled with such multitudinous fine bones 
that it was like eating a paper of pins. Sama 
was a preparation of salt fish served in oil, vine- 
gar, chopped parsley and green chile, with boiled 
potatoes en robe asaside dish. This was satis- 


elicited pans of approval from the convives. It 
was stuffed with herbs that threw out an appetiz- 
ing incense. For entremets we had Natillas, a 
pudding composed of goat’s milk and maize flour, 
and Arroz y Leche, which was simply rice boiled 
in milk, flavored with cinnamon. In the way 
of vegetables there were Batatas (sweet pota- 
toes), Altramuz (a bean peculiar to these islands), 
Garbanzos (Spanish peas, larger but of less flavor 
than those of America), tomatoes and potatoes. 
Then followed cheese made from the milk of the 
goat and sheep. ‘The latter was a soft, spongy 
preparation of the Camembert species. We fin- 
ished up with a profuse display of fruit—oranges, 
bananas, guavas, mulberries, figs and membrillo ; 
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and we rose frem the table none the worse for 
our banquet, which contained snfficient local 
color to satisfy the most exigent and enterprising 
of inquirers. 

It is certainly a delightful experience in the 
month of February to sit in one’s room at Ora- 
tava with the windows wide ‘open, while the air 
is filled with a fragrance, vital and voluptuous, 
of tropic flowers. The sparkling sunshine lifts 
one’s spirits and makes one forget the snows and 
chills of a Northern or Western American win- 
ter. I inhale deep breaths of air laden with the 
odors of sunlands. The heat is not enervating, 
but stimulating, for it is redolent with the life- 
giving emanations of plants that riot in luxuri- 
ance all the year round, that know neither spring, 
autumn nor winter, and whose multitudinous 
boughs were made to be the haunts of birds and 
butterflies. Ifas not some fairy craft borne me 
to the Fortunate Islands ? 

There are seyeral beautiful drives on the isl- 
and of Teneriffe, and after breakfast the order of 
the day is to take a carriage and drive to the 
neighboring villages. ‘The strange exotic foliage 
on all sides rejoices the eye, and the warm atmos- 
phere suggests the tropics. The roads on the 
island are wonders of engineering and construc- 
tion, and are kept in excellent condition. They 
wind around the hills and cross ravines, mount- 
ing higher and higher until one’s carriage is sev- 
eral hundreds of feet above the sea level. The 
roads are lined with the cactus, the agave, the 
graceful tamarisk, which form a beautiful hedge- 
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row te the sugar and banana plantations. 


Of 
course the palm is never out of sight, and on the 
road to Laguna there are many orchards of 
oranges that glow in the bright sunlight as we 
are told they did in the golden garden-of the 
ITesperides. 


When going for a long drive as, for instance, 
to La Rambla, to Realejo, to Urzula or the rocky 
plateau of Cafiades, it is the habit to take a. 
lunch in a hamper from the hotel and enjoy it 
picnic fashion in the open air. Just beyond Oro- 
tava there are many adorable nooks for al-fresco 
merrymaking beside a pool, or “ charco,” as it is 
called here, with cascades tumbling near them from 
the rocky heights above. Here one can feast in the 
open, with great stones for tables, huge bowlders 
for seats, and the pools can be utilized for cooling 
one’s wine or beer. A little picnic here is an 
event to remember, as it is done at a minimum of 
expense with a maximum of enjoyment. 

As a change from Florida, Southern California 
and Bermuda, or even Monte Carlo and the towns 
along the Italian Riviera, beautiful Teneriffe is 
well worthy the attention of those tourists who have 
leisure and means to cross the seas in search of sun- 
shine with the certainty of finding bright June 
weather in the dingy depths of winter. The tar- 
iffs of the hotels are more reasonabie than those 
of the United States, and in the matter of ap- 
pointments and the modern appliances of solid 
comfort they are well up to date. A winter spent 
under the shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe is not 
a bad scheme. 
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‘**T WISH AMBROSE HAD NOT SAID THAT.’” 


IN MY LADY’S GARDEN. 


By Eve BRrop.iqueE. 
**Dost remember,” calls Estar, saucily, 
looking down from her window into the 
rose garden where I stride with my dogs— 
‘*dost remember the vision of the Monk of 
Bee ?” 

‘* Nay,” L reply, with a laugh ; “the only vision 
I wot of is the onc I now behold at the window ; 
and I misdoubt much if dim monkish eyes were 
ever so blessed. At least, if they were, then I am 
sure—being a man—that the monk vanished and 
canonical vows were overthrown.” 

‘*Your compliments, sir, are as heavy as the 
odor of the cigar with which you are defiling my 
roses. But listen. The good Monk of Bec—so the 
story runs—beheld in a vision two exemplary old 
ladies of his parish - 

‘«Examplary! Now, I call that a mean epithet. 
Cannot you think of something less withering ?” 

‘‘Do not interrupt: the monk’s vision showed 
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AMBROSE.” 


‘IT WAS 


these two poor souls suffering mueh in purgatory, 
the result, they told him——” 

‘Now, what on earth did the good father in 
purgatory ? Think of the injury to his repute- 
tion if any of his parishioners had seen him—rash 
man !” 

‘‘ Where was 1? Oh, yes—they told him that 
their term in purgatory, their great and terrible 
distress, was the direct result of ‘an immoderate 
love of little dogs’ during their lifetime. There! 
what do you think of that ?” 

‘Surely you do not call Laur a ‘little dog’ ?” 

‘*No,” said Estar, coming and joining me in 
the garden, where she shone the fairest flower of 
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them all; ‘‘ but, don’t you see, if the poor pious 
old ladies were so punished for loving little, in- 
significant poodles, how much greater is your 
wickedness when the dog is a monster like Laur ?” 

Which reasoning is so undeniably Estar’s that 
our laugh, married as our souls are, rings out to- 
gether on the fragrant air. 

Estar is my wife. 

I like to repeat that sentence over and over 
again. I have been saying it for three years, and 
yet its merest utterance never fails to send the 
hot lifeblood leaping to the apple of my throat. 
It chokes me, intoxicates me with a tenderness 
that is as vague as it is vast, and makes me 
strangely fond even of the commonest things. I 
do not understand it at all, but it seems as thongh 
the love of Estar permeated my whole being, and 
radiated through my near world like an intangi- 
ble essence. 

I love to watch every line of her beauty—mine 
to have and to hold. She is tall as the tallest of 
her rosebushes, and as slenderly voluptuous as 
an epening bud Like Byron, I ‘‘ hate a dumpy 
woman”; but I hate a scrawny one far worse. 
Note the way her hair grows off the soft nape of 
her neck. Not in a straggling fringe or a broken 
wisp lighter than the rest, as is the way with 
most women, but dusky, full and upspringing. 
There is a little spot there, too, a tiny black 
mole, just where the slender neck begins to turn 
on its base. The laces of her morning gown fall 
over and hide it now. I will have it so. I love 
to kiss it; it is mine—mine. I love it because I 
alone know it is there. 

That is the way of a man. The woman who 
holds him must be absolutely his. He permits 
no quarter. The slightest doubt or mistrust, a 
hint of unfaithfulness or insincerity, and straight- 
way her dominion over him is gone. And yet 
there be women who throw away their chances. 
It sickens me to think of them. Still, they do 
not know. It is not with them as with men. To 
insure constancy and unwavering affection, a 
woman must always be a little afraid of losing 
her idol : jealousy fans her love into ardor. 

I am careful to keep the love of Estar. That 
is because I am wise in such matters, and know. 
And she—she keeps mine, not because she knows, 
but because she does not know, and is innocent. 

Kstar—always Kstar—her neck reminds me of a 
creamy rose petal. Perhaps it is because of her 
great fondness for the flowers that I always as- 
sociate her with them in my thoughts. 

It was the same day, I recollect, that Estar 
twitted me about my dogs that the friend of my 
life — Ambrose—joined us in the rose garden. 
Then we three walked together through the 
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winding paths of Hstar’s pleasance ; passing by 
the wavy outlines of the Brassacs and Jamains, 
pausing before the dark-velvety beauty of the 
Prince Camille, brushing against the loose 
branches of the Niphetos and the Bon Silene, 
plucking a Gloire de Dijon from my wife’s favorite 
bush by the far gate, and pausing at length be- 
fore the pure white of the Merveille de Lyon. I 
remember that secluded corner; the dewdrops 
were still lying on the queenly blossoms, and Am- 
brose lightly compared them to Estar as she ap- 
peared at the opera the night before, in her soft, 
white gown, strewn with the sparkle of many dia- 
monds., 

I wish that Ambrose had not said that. -Why 
should he, too, liken Estar toa rose? One does 
not care to share anything about his wife—not 
even his imageries—with another man. 

Somehow, I wanted to get away from the rose 
garden then, so we went to the kennels. I was 
ever proud of these. True, Estar does not care 
for dogs, but Ambrose does. When, indeed, has 
he ever failed me in any strong sympathy ? Never. 
I heard—overheard, I should say—a man once re- 
mark that I was of narrow life and few friends.. 
He was a fool. My world 1s full—Estar, my wife . 
Ambrose, my friend ; Laur, my dog ; and—well, 
my cigars are good What more under the broad - 
heavens could a man desire? Bah! 

If Estar has a fault, it is that she detests the 
kennels. But I turn her fault to a virtue, since I 
use them to stir her jealousy. Sometimes, when 
she covets most my time and attention, I sud- 
denly recall the wants of my dogs. I have seen the 
white rose leaf of her skin flooded with a Mermet- 
like pink when I have given Laur as a pretext 
for departure. Laur, brave old chap, is useful 
to me in many ways. It would hurt me to have 
to make Estar jealous about some other woman. 
I am glad I have Laur, great brute that he is, 
with massive flanks and savage jaws, and dap- 
pled, shiny skin like the sleek gray black of a 
water snake. I called him after Olaf Paa’s dog, 
which he gave to Gunnar, saying, “He hath man’s 
wit, and will bark at thy enemies, but never at 
thy friends.” Among all my dogs, I love him 
most. So does Ambrose; and yet he and Laur 
have never made friends. I like that about the 
brute, rather—he will have none but his master ; 
wife and friend he alike despises. Occasionally I 
wish the great monster would include all others 
in his obstinate hatred of the world, and exempt 
Estar and Ambrose. But he will not. 1am his 
god, and he shames the Christian in devoted 
service to his. recognized deity. Other gods he 
will neither bow down nor submit to. Grand old 
fellow, I half believe a human spirit inhabits his 
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body, doomed to dwell there because of evil deeds 
done in fairer flesh than canine. Anyhow, when 
Laur departs this present world I hope he may 
luxuriate with ‘‘ white-hearted Bran,” the com- 
panion of Fingal in Elysium. He’s more worthy 
of heaven than most men, because he’s honest 
and true and dependable. 

Why not heaven? I always enjoyed that story 
of the Ganges Valley which says that when Indra’s 
car was waiting to convey a certain Hindoo hero 
to heaven up comes that worthy with his dog. 

**T don’t take dogs,” says Indra. 

‘Then I don’t go,” replies the hero. 

Good old Laur, dog of the Maisne Hellequine, 
or dog of the Norsemen, descendant of Vigr, 
who steered homeward the ship of the grim Nor- 
wegian king Olaf Tryggvason, I care not since 
you are mine, and you love me, and are faithful. 

Love and faith—all that there 1s in life. 

I remember, too, as we came back through the 
rose garden that day, Ambrose and I, on our way 
to the clubhouse, that the thought of his words 
stung again into my memory—“ Like a rose, ’ and 
I plucked a Gloire de Dijon savagely, pulling 16 
apart. Its outer leaves were pale, but as I tore 
it I saw its heart was golden. 

Then I smiled to myself: ‘‘ An omen—Estar, 
heart of gold.” 

But Ambrose, following my action, as in the 
very brotherhood of our natures he was apt to do, 
held toward me a rose that he had lacerated. 

*« See,” he said; aloud, unconscious of my mood, 
“this rose has a heart of flame color.” 

And he wondered when I struck it from his 
hand. 

Omens a plenty this. 


of flame ? 
* x * * * * 


Is her heart of gold—or 


They say I play billiards well. It may be so; 
I shall not deny or affirm, but I know that I 
rarely play so recklessly as I did at the club that 
night. Somehow it eased me to strike the bails 
sharply—it was like hitting an enemy: though 
sometimes the balls looked like heads of roses to 
me, and then my hand shook, and I played ill. 
Ambrose left the club early in the evening. I 
think my odd mood pained him ; he is so close to 
my life that he is part of it. Yet he cannot un- 
derstand. He has no rose—I mean wife—and 
hearts of gold or hearts of flame underneath the 
velvet petals do not stir him. 

It was late when I went home from the club. 
The dew lay heavy on the roses as I passed up the 
walks, and the rich odors made me faint. I went 
straight to my wife’s chamber, and the warmth 
of her cheek as I bent to kiss her alarmed me 
with thoughts of fever. I questioned her anx- 
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iously :-had she been out in the damp air of the 
night ? 

**No, dear,” she said, drowsily; ‘‘I have not 
stirred out since dinner, but have been right here 
sleeping off a headache. I think I must have 
taken it from standing so long with you in the 
sunny garden this morning.” 

“This morning!” I repeated; and somehow 
there was that in my voice which sounded to me 
like the voice of another man. ‘Are you sure 
that you did not walk in the dew at night ?” 

**Quite certain, you ridiculous boy! I have 
not left my room for an instant.” 

** Not even for the garden ?” I persisted, like a 
man who prays to be delivered from some great 
evil. 

‘*No,” she said, peevishly. 
trouble so ? 
asleep ?” 

I said no more, but there had been a Gloire 
de Dijon rose lying on her dressing table when 
I came in. It was from her favorite bush that 
grew by the far gate, and its petals were still wet 
with the night dew. When I plucked it open I 


‘Why do you 
Have I not told you that I was 


saw that its heart was aflame. 
* Bs * ~ _ o* 
Both Estar and Ambrose remonstrated with me 
the following evening when I announced my de- 


termination to stay at the club and get my re- 
venge on Maxwell for my ill luck of the night 
before. I would show him that I could play bill- 
iurds better than he, if it took all night to do 
it in. 

When I went out to see Laur, Estar pouted and 
said that between the club and the dogs she was 
being ousted from her husband’s life. 

That was odd: and odder yet was it that when 
let Laur gambol in great clumsy fashion about 
me I played also with a slender steel thing that 
I held in my hand ahd against his chain until 
the links were worn thin in one place. Then I 
fastened him up again, wondering how many of 
his restless turnings and springs the weak place 
in the chain would endure. 

I played a great game that evening, and none 
applauded more heartily than Ambrose. That 
was ever the way between us: the success of one 
was the double success of the other. But he left 
just before ten o’clock. He was going home, lhe 
said. 

I staid. Sometimes the balls were roses, and 
sometimes they looked like Ulm hounds crouched 
to spring, and the clicking of the cue sounded 
strangely like the clatter of a chain drawn swiftly 
over a gravel path. 

Maxwell walked home with me late after the 
game. I urged two or three other fellows to join 
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us, with the inducement of cracking a rare bottle 
over our luck. I had the key of the gate leading 
through the rose garden. It was a private way, 
and we could reach the house unobserved of the 
servants. I pictured a mild carousal in a quiet 
dining room, unknown of the sleeping inmates of 
the house, and the spirit of the thing entered 
into the men. They had regarded me as a dis- 
tant fellow before, and were all the more ready 
to come with me now. 

Men are pretty much like hounds, save they 
are not so honest ; they love their masters. 

The starlight was just bright enough to give us 
sight of the Jacqueminots’ rich scarlet livery, 
guarding one side of the postern ; but underneath 
the bush of the Gloire de Dijon—what was it ? 
There was a simultaneous cry from my compan- 
ions as we first recoiled, then bent over it—stark, 
torn, bleeding. It was Ambrose, mine own famil- 
iar friend ! 

In his left hand was a creamy rose, the petals 
bruised, showing a flaming heart ; in his right, a 
pistol: but his throat was torn open and marked 
with jagged fangs. 

Maxwell went back to the club for help, while 
we stood there bareheaded and silent, each one 
ghastly pale as that—that lying stark in the 
moonlight. 

No one spoke. Presently a low whine, and 
Laur, bleeding, crawled to my feet. Ambrose 
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had shot him in the encounter, but failed to kill 
him. 

The other men shuddered, but I wrenched the 
pistol from the dead man’s hand. It contained 
two cartridges. Then, as the poor brute laid his 
great faithful head against my foot, I placed the 
pistol against his temple, and with a sob fired. 

* * * * * * 

The news could not possibly have reached my 
wife when I returned to the house, yet I thought 
she looked frightened and tearful. I lit a cigar 
silently, a forbidden thing in her room, and she 
did not chide. I think there must’ have been 
something strange in my face, she looked so 
at me. 

It was a good cigar—dry and fragrant, and it 
tasted well between my lips. Then I said : 

‘‘T am rather sorry that I named Laur as [ 
did.” 

*‘ Why ?” asked Estar, listlessly. 

** Just because of his namesake who was un- 
lucky enough to be faithful, and who flew at his 
master’s enemy, Thorkel, and tore him till he 
died. And—then—they killed Laur.” 

‘What has all that to do with me?” asked 
Estar, lifting her adorable head, and the loose- 
throated nightdress fell away from the tiny brown 
mole on her neck as she moved. 

I stooped to kiss it, but struck and burned it 
with the lighted end of my cigar. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


IN A GREAT 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


By Dr. J. Howe ApAms. 


PoPpULAR impressions are generally wtiong. 
The public loves to be humbugged. The world 
doubts the real advantages of truth if falsehood 
be more picturesque. Despite this popular an- 
tipathy to truth, I will endeavor to dispel another 
myth and try to paint the medical student as he 
really is, and show how he lives and studies. To 
tell a profound secret, the medical student him- 
self is much to blame for the romance and mys- 
tery which surrounds his existence. The medical 
student as known to the public never matures 
from the chrysalis of medical studenthood ; hav- 
ing no past and no future, he comes from no- 
where and goes nowhere, for when the eventful 
time comes that he must leave his haunts and be- 
come the full-blown doctor he simply disappears 
and leaves no trace behind, while in his place is 


seen his counterpart ready to prolong the decep- 
tion upon the public. 

The medical student is simply misunderstood 
in his various moods and phases. Where so much 
anxiety is felt and so much hard work done there 
is a great reaction among the students in the form 
of boisterous mirth and practical jokes, which 
are the natural safety valve of the student organ- 
ism. This noisiness and roughness impresses 
strangers most forcibly, and it is this element in 
the life of the medical student which has given 
him his fictitious reputation. 

First and most conspicuous in a class of first- 
year men, as these freshmen in a medical school 
are called, are the noisy simpletons who study 
medicine simply because there does not seem to 
be anything else on this footstool for which they 
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are fitted. They are short-lived students, as a 
rule. ‘The biting frost of a single examination 
frequently blights their tender buds of hope, and 
they retreat to other circles of life which are 
more congenial to their natures, and in which we 
rust their opportunities for good and evil are 
more limited. ‘Their prominence, however, is in 
inverse ratio to their existence as students. They 
form the ‘* fast men” of the class ; they are the 
shadowy prototypes of the typical medical stu- 
dent. Their leisure time is spent in hanging 
around cigar stores and beer saloons, where they 
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a certain pertness is most prominent. They are 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, always flashily 
dressed, and generally work in some neighboring 
mill. When time hangs heavy and no other 
thing is in hand these students wander into the 
clinic or the lect room for an hour or se, but 
it is surprising how little medical knowledge and 
instruction they can get along with. Their ca- 
pacity for doing without it is practically unlim- 
ited. 

Then there is another distinct class of men who 
form a large part of every medical class. These 
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indulge in large quantities of beer and tobacco, 
and entertain their friends with choice stories 
whose limits are only bounded by the extent of 
their imagination. The nearest approach to ac- 
tivity comes when they go out for a walk or two 
with chance young lady acquaintances. This di- 
version, in the picturesque language of the stu- 
dent, 1s called ‘‘ chippy chasing.” The young lady 
who is dignified with the name “ chippy ” almost 
baffles capture and identification as much as the 
student himself. They are not the griseties of 
the French medical student, being as a rule young 
girls of excelient reputation, in whom youth and 


men have started out in other professions or busi- 
ness, in which they have either failed or for 
which they feel they are not suited. ‘They are 
older men, milder in their ways, and far more 
earnest in their work ; in fact, they are frequently 
so eager to work that their mere earnestness often 
interferes with their progress. These men are 
generally married and have families depending 
upon them. In this class are still older men, 
forty-five, fifty, or even sixty and sixty-five years 
of age. This latter class, as a rule, study medi- 
cine for a pastime or recreation, feeling that 
they have finished their regular life work, and 
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always having had a desire for medical work, take 
up its study. 

Nc medical class is complete without its coterie 
of Brazilian, Mexican, Japanese and East Indian 
students. These men are generally of rich par- 
entage, and study medicine with the intention of 
returning to their own country to practice. Many 
of them are indolent and never pass the examina- 
tions. A considerable proportion, however, be- 
come brilliant students, and are an honor to the 
school as well as to their nationality. 

These types of students are all exceptional 
ones ; they form but a portion of the class. The 
regular American medical student generally grows 
from tender years with his eyes turned toward 
the study of medicine. He varies in age from nine- 
teen to twenty-five years ; he is usually a college 
graduate, well grounded in the preliminaries of 
common sehool and general literary and scientific 
education. He is well-built physically, intelli- 
gent, and as a student forms, perhaps, the hard- 
est-working body in American collegiate life. In 
this class are found the embryos of the doctors 
who reach success in their professional life. Hay- 
ing been dependent upon paternal sources for his 
livelihoed for so many years, he is most anxious 
to accomplish his medical work well and gradu- 
ate fitted for his life work. The eagerness and 
intensity with which he does his work, the 
shrewdness and intelligence which he displays in 
contact with his professors and fellow students, 
all show that he is determined to hold up the 
high standard which has been set by the better 
class of students throughout the country. 

A subdivision of this type of American medical 
students is found in the Western and Southern 
medical students. The Southern medical student 
of to-day is quite frequently the son and-even the 
grandson of physicians who have graduated atithis 
school before him —a fact of which he is very 
proud. He has been familiar for years with 
medicine in its practical application, and he can 
frequently astonish his preceptors and fellow 
students in his first year by his display of medical 
knowledge. Ile is frequently uncouth in appear- 
ance, with a scorn for the conventionalities of 
city life often appearing at the school in a som- 
brero, with his trousers tucked into the tops of a 
very high pair of aggressive cowhide boots. He 
is an inveterate tobacco chewer; he is rather 
coarse in his language, and cynical of humanity 
in general. But before he leaves the school he 
is not so anxious to display his peculiarities and 
is not so aggressive in his ways. The cowhide 
boots disappear, and although he rarely dons a 
derby, the rim on his hat is very much narrowed. 
As a rule, lre possesses the attributes which -go to 
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make a good doctor, and many a successful city 
practitioner comes from this source. 

It is difficult to describe the methods of teach- 
ing in a first-class medical school; but let us en- 
deavor to see how the man in whose hands you 
place the most precious thing you own, and on 
whose judgment rests more of real moment to you 
than your own—let us see, I say, how he acquires 
his training for the work. There are two great 
divisions into which medical teaching is divided, 
didactic or theoretical, and clinical or practical. 

eThe didactic teaching consists in the delivery of 
a regular series of lectures upon certain broad 
divisions of medicine, in which the field is gone 
over as thoroughly as the lecturer deems suf- 
ficient. This forms the basis for medical educa- 
tion, and all schools properly arranged see that 
all the great divisions of medicine—therapeutics, 
practice of medicine, pathology, obstetrics, sur- 
gery, physiology, etc.—are covered in the course. 
The practical teaching consists principally in 
holding clinics in which are demonstrated, directly 
from the examination of patients, disease.and its 
treatment. In this division is ineluded also ward 
class teaching, that is, teaching the students at the 
bedside of the patient or in the dispensary, The 
various forms of laboratory work is included in this 
division. Chemical instruction generally pays at- 
tention to the broad subject of chemistry in the 
first-year course, taking up-the following year or- 
ganic chemistry with special attention to medical 
subjects, such as the examination of the secretions 
and excretions of the body, the detection of poison 
in water, food and the human organism,ete. This 
course is most important, for a good physician 
should be a moderate chemist. In the pharma- 
ceutical laboratory prescriptions are given to the 
student to be compounded ‘and handed in for in- 
spection. In the pathological laboratory all nor- 
mal and ‘pathological -tiesues, growths, ete., arc 
prepared, moutited and studied. All this work 
makes the time consumed at the school eight to 
ten hours a day, including Saturdays. Outside of 
this time the dissecting must be done and special 
courses taken, such as instruction in bandages, 
fracture dressing, demonstrations in obstetrics, 
etc. Another very important factor in the educa- 
tion of the medical student is the ‘‘quiz.” This 
word, whose origin is connected with such a ro- 
mantic story, is the name for small classes of 
students who are coached on the various courses 
of lectures, etc., by private teachers or quiz mas- 
ters. Selection of the proper quizzes is a most im- 
portant matter in determining the success in ex- 
aminations. This runs the time at the school for 
third-year men up to ten, twelve, fourteen and 
even sixteen hours daily. Of corse, all study is 
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outside of these hours, making a full day’s work 
six times a week, and, I am sorry to say, often 
seven times. The examinations are annual, and 
as a rule are oral. ‘The professor in each branch 
examines each student separately, subjecting him 
to a minute, careful, searching test. While this 
falls hard on anyone whose ideas do not flow with 
lightninglike rapidity and whose nerves are not 
the steadiest, yet undoubtedly it is the fairest, 
surest and safest way. 

The great fault with American medical teach- 
ing is that not enough range is given as yet to the 
practical side of the subject. This is due, not to 
ignorance on the part of teachers of the needs of 
the students, but to the lack of time in the 
course, for, if didactie and clinical work cannot 
both be given, didactic teaching forms the best 
basis on which to build. I will -refer to this sub- 
ject of the advancement of American medical ed- 
ucation farther on. 

The principal method of teaching in all med- 
ical schools is by lectures and clinics. Tier above 
tier of semicircular benches like a Roman amphi- 
theatre form the accommodations for the students, 
running down to a central inclosure—the arena, 
one might say, where science battles daily with 
disease. A blackboard is here, a couple of chairs, 
a reading desk, and possibly a glass of water for 
the lecturer. It is a half-hour before the pro- 
fessor arrives. A few first-year men gaze sol- 
emnly down from the upper rows of seats; a few 
languid d/asé third-year men saunter in the pit 
or loll on the lower benches, reading notes or the 
morning paper, smoking pipes, matching pennies 
or disputing some trivial point about a previous 
lecture. 

“ Gradually and almost unnoticeably the benches 
fill up; at last with a rush, especially if an- 
other lecture or clinic elsewhere is just over. A 
great noise of novel salutations, gibes, songs, cat- 
calls, are yelled back and forth. Suddenly there 
is a cry of ‘‘ Fresh on the fourth row!” Fresh- 
men are not allowed below the fifth row, and 
everybody rises and comes forward to find the 
audacious fellow. But generally after a week or 
two of hard experience the ‘‘ fresh ” is too weary 
to wander down, and the grave and reverend 
seniors slowly take their seats again, while the 
freshmen from above mock and taunt. The bell 
for the beginning of the Jecture rings, and there 
is a momentary hush. Suddenly an air cushion, 
a gum shoe, or a snowball flies through the air 
and hits the most studious man in the room on 
the ear just as he is welcoming with a reassuring 
smile the incoming lecturer. A titter runs 
around, the student gets very red and kicks the 
offending missile under the seat; the lecturer 


smiles or frowns, according to his humor of the 
morning, and starts for an hour’s talk. 

Everything is quiet for fifty minutes ; the nt- 
most attention is paid by everyone, some taking 
notes, some simply listexing. Ten minutes be- 
fore the hour is up each oue straightens out his 
books, yawns and looks at his watch. This warns 
the lecturer, and he slowly puts a conclusion to 
his words. ‘Then the bell sounds, and as if by 
magic the greatest din arises ; everyone seizes his 
hat and bag, and rushes for the door as if for his 
life ; a great mass struggles here for a moment, 
and then all are gone. The room is silent and 
deserted again, ready for the repetition of the 
same performance the next day. 

One curious feature is the influence this free- 
and-easy behavior has upon the older men in the 
class. At first they are staid, dignified and 
quiet ; but gradually the change comes. They 
take great interest in the small gossip of 
the school ; they become hail-fellow well met 
with the younger men; they even enter some- 
times into the rows and frolics. I have seen a 
rich old fellow, a retired lawyer and ex-district 
attorney, with well-grown grandchildren, sitting 
on an upper row in a clinic room, yelling with all 
his might, ‘‘ Fresh on the fourth row! Fresh on 
the fourth row! Pass him up!” And I know 
that had he been a visitor and seen a young stu- 
dent so calling and shouting he would have sadly 
thought how he had outgrown such boyish sport, 
and how totally unfit he was, both mentally and 
physically, for enjoying such an uproar. It 
seems as if even the habits and feelings of a life- 
time are largely the outgrowth of environment. 

It is harder, slower work for the older men ; 
age seems to put a narrow limit on their capacity 
for new ideas and knowledge, possibly somewhat 
on the spiritual injunction not to put new wine 
into old bottles. Men’ of a certain age seem to 
be able to learn only in the line they have been 
pursuing. A physician of sixty can learn more 
of an entirely new departure in medicine which 
does not need any of his already acquired knowl- 
edge or experience to comprehend than can a 
medical student equally intelligent of the same 
age. 

Probably there is ne subject which is involved 
in greater romance and mystery than the dissect- 
ing room—the “‘ anatomical room” of the cata- 
logues. This room is a long, dreary space with 
stone or concrete floor, filled with rows of dissect- 
ing tables, on each of which im midwinter is found 
a subject. The best tables are made with slate 
or marble tops, having grooves around the edge. 
Above each table is arranged a couple of gas jets, 
so that the student can see to work at night. 
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The room is generally stone cold, and possessing 
a curious odor impossible to describe. 

A cadaver, or subject, consists of six parts for 
division for student use—two on the head, one 
on each arm and leg. If the body has not been 
“* posted,” i.e., no post-mortem made, the abdo- 
men and thorax constitute another part, on which 
two students work together. In these days of 
pathological investigation this latter part is hard 
to get. When the colleges were obliged to get 
their dead as best they might! better material 
was * procured,” but now strict laws govern this 
subject, and only the unclaimed dead are used. 
In a number of States anatomical boards exist 
which distribute these bodies to the different col- 
leges in proportion to the number of their stu- 
dents. There is no longer any use for a potter’s 
field excepting for persons dying of contagious 
diseases. 

The odor of a subject, or “stiff” in student 
language, changes from day to day, but it rarely 
becomes offensive. The objection is that the 
odor seems to impregnate one’s clothing and 
body. The student changes his clothes as often 
as he can, washes his person with equal assiduity, 
and that faint, strong smell clings with quiet per- 
sistence. ‘This is, of course, somewhat due to the 
imagination, and it is one of the early troubles of 

“dissecting. Still, when a student has been work- 
ing his friends and family can frequently recog- 
nize the fact despite his best endeavors with Pears’ 
soap or violet water. His food at first, especially 
his meat, is hard to take; it may require a strong 
effort after the first few dissections. However, 
he rapidly grows accustomed ; a student who will 
almost faint on his first walk through the room 
will be calmly working there in less than a week 
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as though he had been doing nothing else for a 
lifetime. 

The trouble begins when the student gets his 
scalpels and walks to his part to commence his 
first dissection. Until then he has nerved him- 
self by not thinking of it. Ile looks at the body 
and then at his ‘‘ part”; it seems pretty lifelike. 
Ile hesitates; a brilliant idea strikes him. He 
goes and sharpens his knives carefully. and most 
deliberately. He may require some time for this 
before he feels satisfied that the scalpels are suf- 
ficiently sharp. But as he keeps at it, it sud- 
denly grows easier. As he studies the arteries, 
nerves and muscles the body becomes more and 
more of a simple model to him, a complete mani- 
kin. In appearance it becomes less lifelike and 
ghastly, until it seems no longer human, but 
purely a legitimate, businesslike and necessary 
aid to his studies. 

There is no slashing work done in dissection, as 
is often imagined. ‘The skin is first carefully re- 
moved, then the superficial fascia containing the 
adipose tissue; then the deep fascia; then the 
muscles, arteries, veins, nerves and lymphatics 
are exposed and their relations carefully studied 
and examined. Three months often can be prof- 
itably spent on one part in this way. Occasion- 
aly a student cuts himself while dissecting. 
Immediately the wound is washed out and a 
solution of zinc chloride is applied. Formerly 
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arsenic was injected 
into the tissues, but 
from the great danger 
it exposed the dissec- 
tor to it is no longer 
used. Now only red 
lead is thrown into 
the arteries. ‘This re- 
duces the danger of 
dissection somewhat. 
Still, it is no pleasant 
thing to be cut. The 
wound may become 
sore, inflamed, filled 
with pus; glands at 
the elbow and shoul- 
der may enlarge, due 
to absorption of the 
poisons of the dead 
body—for every dead 
body is full of deadly 
ptomaines—and general blood poisoning may fol- 
low, all of which is not reassuring to the unfort- 
unate student. A splash of fat in the eye may 
be sufficient for its loss. 

Many hospital patients hate a medical student, 
their horror being of landing some day on a dis- 
secting table. The colored race are especially 
fearful, and they have good cause, for many 
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IN A HOSPITAL WARD. 


come. No Roman Catholics, however poor and 
friendless, are obtained. The priests watch the 
hospitals well, administer comfort to all of their 
faith, and see that they rest after death in con- 
secrated ground. ‘The late Joseph Leidy, the fa- 
mous anatomist, said to a few of us at one time, 
in talking of dissection: ‘I cannot see what 
the horror of being dissected consists in. It is 
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clean, thorough, scientific, far better than de- 
caying or being incinerated. Really, were it not 
for the fact that my family would object most 
strenuously, I would will my body for the use of 
the students. I have dissected all my life, and I 
am willing to be done by as I have done to oth- 
ers.” However, not a student would have dis- 
sected him; they loved him and his modest, 
splendid character too well; for dissection is far 
different from a post-mortem. It is a complete 
slow annihilation. 

There are many pleasant features in the course, 
of which any student enterprising enough can 
avail himself. By the series of subdivisions of 
the class for different work the hundred and 
fifty men of the class become thoroughly ac- 
quainted by the end of the second year. Stu- 
dents from nearly every college in the country 
can be found, and this mingling with new men 
with fresh ideas and thoughts can become very 
interesting and attractive. They become clan- 
nish and fraternal, ready to assist one another in 
any way, physically, materially or mentally. 

The professors are usually eager to help a stu- 
dent in any outside investigations. In this way, 
if a student has any hobbies, theories or plans, he 
can generally get data for outside work. 

The medical student’s boarding house is as un- 
like any other kind of human habitation as the 
exigencies of civilized life will permit. There is 
a don’t-care, let-it-go-as-it-is air about this style 
of boarding house that would drive the ordinary 
housekeeper mad. The parlor is always dark, 
damp and dusty. Its few ornaments are so ob- 
viously the scattered remnants of better days in 
the life of the landlady that they are dispiriting. 
The springs are always broken in the sofa, and 
pressing out in so many ways that it is frequently 
an act of considerable dexterity and endurance to 
remain on them for any length of time. The 
spring rocker is a weapon of destruction if hot 
treated very tenderly ; the pictures on the wall 
are of the days before the dawn of American art. 
It would be an impossibility to do any material 
damage to the carpet. This room is rarely used 
by anyone. It is utterly superfluous, but it rep- 
resents the landlady’s offering to the convention- 
alities of polite society. 

It is the dining room which is the centre of at- 
traction in the student’s solar system. Sitting 
on hard wooden benches for five hours at a stretch 
listening to descriptions of disease has a tend- 
ency to make the student hungry ; consequently 
he does not waste unnecessary time in reaching 
this attractive room at mealtime. In the centre 
of this room stands a rickety table ; sometimes it 
is a collection of tables joined together. This 


fact ic more apparent if the tables are of different 
heights. Over this mahogany is spread a thread- 
bare tablecloth very much worn and very much 
darned. Some time this cloth was originally 
white in color, but frequently, to hide the mis- 
haps of previous meals, thrifty boarding-house 
keepers use red or blue tablecloths. Presiding 
over this room is always a slatternly dressed, 
matted-haired, dirty-faced young lady of uncer- 
tain age, who is known familiarly as ‘‘Jen” or 
**Sal.” She never looks upon herself in the 
light of a servant, and as she addresses the 
keeper of the house as ‘‘ ma,” and the students 
by their first names, we can imagine that she is a 
daughter of the hostess. She is the worn-out 
household drudge —the female Smike of this 
medical Dotheboys Hall. 

To complete the family, there is always a sister 
who is never seen at meals and only rarely at 
other times. She gets up in the morning at half- 
past ten or eleven, wanders downstairs, and after 
snapping and snarling at her mother and sister 
she eats whatever delicacy the house affords, and 
wanders out to see some “young lady friend.” 
She wears all the fine clothes of the family, is 
always overdressed, and takes what pleasure there 
is in their life all to herself. She despises her 
mother and sister, and wishes a number of times 
a day to their faces that they were dead. She 
considers herself very good-looking, and when- 
ever a new student boarder arrives she is in a 
flutter of excitement, for she considers herself 
quite a connoisseur on the subject, having had 
many interesting experiences with the genus. 
She never grows old ; she never knows anything ; 
she never learns anything, and apparently she 
never gets married. If she does she is replaced 
so quickly and imperceptibly that her absence is 
not noticed, 

Pardon this digression ; it has nothing to do 
with the dining room. Over the mantelpiece 
hangs a motto. It is always faded and dirty, but 
no medical student’s dining room is complete 
without its motto. Many a time when the hun- 
gry-eyed student has toyed with his lanch, possi- 
bly a ham bone, which might have served from 
all appearances as a meal for old Zsculapius him- 
self in his student days, he has looked at this 
motto over the mantelpiece and wondered if any 
sarcasm is implied in its assertion, for it says, 
**The Lord will Provide.” 

The city-born student, of course, lives at home, 
and this life is unknown to him, unless he comes 
into the neighborhood of his school to board for 
a few weeks or months before examination. 

I will try to give a few of the amusing encoun- 
ters between professor and student, of which 
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every medical college has a number more or less 
authentic. As many of these tales are found in ev- 
ery medical school, it is probably true that the ma- 
jority of them are carried from school to school 
and adapted to the needs and peculiarities of differ- 
ent professors and students, suiting the appropriate 
humor of the occasion. One of the best teachers 
and wittiest speakers among medical professors, 
whose lectures left an indelible mark upon his 
students, had the happy faculty of illustrating his 
points with anecdotes and adventures of a long 
professional career. The tone of his voice, his 
language, his expressive face and body, all com- 
bined to make him the prince among lecturers. 
He could appreciate the wit of his students, and 
many are the tales told of their encounters in the 
examination room. Just before resigning from 
his chair he inquired, of a student, whom “ the 
boys” were talking of for his successor. The 
student, under examination, showed surprising 
Biblical knowledge even for a medical student, 
for he replied: ‘‘ Professor, Elisha has not yet 
appeared for Elijah’s mantle.” It is needless to 
say that this student did not fail in obstetrics. 
Another young man who had told the professor 
that a baby newly born should be laid on its left 
side, and learning on his exit from the room that 
the professor taught the child should be laid on 
its right side, rushed back and exclaimed : 
‘Doctor, if you don’t object, we'll turn that 
baby over.” Another professor, who is noted for 
his wit and humor as well as his abilities as « 
teacher, asked a student in examination: ‘* What 
is the dose of arsenic?” He was considerably 
surprised when the young man replied : “ ‘Twenty 
grains.” ‘* Very good,” said the professor ; ‘‘ you 
may go.” Quite elated with his short examina- 
tion, the student left the room; but his conster- 
nation may be imagined when he learned of the 
great mistake he had made. Hastening back to 
the professor’s room, he said: ‘‘ Doctor, I have 
made a mistake ; I didn’t intend to say twenty 
grains; I meant to say a twentieth of a grain.” 
*« You are too late, sir,” said the professor ; ‘‘ your 
patient is dead.” 

This professor was in the habit of showing 
specimens of plants and drugs and asking what 
they were. In examination one year one speci- 
men baffled the entire class, until after being 
tasted, chewed, smelled and swallowed, one stu- 
dent was sharp enough to suggest that it was a 
piece of human skin. Such it proved to be ; be- 
grimed with dirt, discolored and leatherlike, it 
resembled very closely the inner surface of a piece 
of bark. 

Probably one of the best stories is that told by 
a professor who is noted for his strictness in ex- 
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amination. In- starting the examination of a 
first-year man this professor inquired, ‘* What is 
an element ?” Now, all who have studied chem- 
istry remember that an element is one of the 
most important foundations of the subject, being 
matter which cannot be resolved into anything 
simpler, such as gold or iron. The student re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, yes, professor, I know what an ele- 
ment is.” “* Well, then,” said the professor, 
somewhat sharply, “‘ if you know what it is, tell 
me.” ‘ Why,” said the student, “an element is 
anything fownd in the elementary canal.” “ That 
is very good, sir,” said the professor ; “‘ that will 
do for to-day.” 

In a country having the form of government 
of the United States, where the theory of govern- 
ment is that private enterprise should not be in- 
terfered with if it is fairly well done, higher 
medical education has been necessarily a product 
of slow growth. The methods by which the 
state should regulate the practice of medicine 
are being tested, so that the wisest and most 
practicable course can be chosen, that results 
may be secured which will be proportionate with 
the necessity of the problem. Undoubtedly the 
future of higher medical education in America 
is brighter than ever before in the history of the 
country. The people are awakening to the ne- 
cessity of inquiring where a man graduates and 
what has been the amount of his training. Med- 
ical schools have voluntarily made their courses 
longer and more thorough, while in many States 
examining boards have been established which 
impose standard regulations on all practitioners 
residing within the State. 

The effect of even one efficient and active ex- 
amining board for physicians is seen in the results 
produced by the [Illinois State Board of Health. 
This board, under the efficient guidance of Dr. 
John H. Rauch, puBlishes yearly a complete re- 
port on the medical schools in America, their re- 
quirements and their facilities. It examines and 
verifies diplomas, determines the standing of le- 
gally chartered medical instifutions, examines 
non-graduates as to their qualifications as prac- 
titioners, and issties certificates or licenses to 
practice to such as pass satisfactory examinations, 
and refuses or revokes certificates to ignorant 
practitioners, or for unprofessional and dishonor- 
able conduct. 

A brief synopsis of the work of this board may 
be interesting. Up to the present time it has ex- 
amined and verified the diplomas and licenses of 
275 institutions and licensing bodies. It has defi- 
nitely rejected the diplomas of 28 institutions on 
grounds of fraud and gross invalidity. It has re- 
quired that the diplomas of 26 other institutions 
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must be supplemented by examination ; and it 
has issued certificates based on the diplomas of 
legally chartered medical institutions in good 
standing to 9.212 practitioners. It has rejected 
in ten years 2,283 applications, for the following 
reascns : 

1. Failure to present a diploma from a legally 
chartered medical institution in good standing as 
defined by the board. (The board has adopted a 
schedule of minimum requirements, to which 
every institution must at least comply.) 

2. Failure to sustain a satisfactory examination 
sufficiently strict to test the qualifications of a 
candidate for the practice of medicine. 

3. Personal or professional antecedents, habits 
or associations warranting the charge of unpro- 
fessional and dishonorable conduct. 

4. Proved intent to practice in an unprofes- 
sional and dishonorable manner, as by claiming 
to cure incurable maladies ; to possess unusual 
skill, experience or facilities ; and similar claims 
involving deceit and frand upon the public. 

The most fortunate thing for the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the United States would be the ex- 
istence of these regulations in every State and 
Territory. 

Of course, the powers of such a board must be 
used with care and discretion. It is extremely 
important that the examinations held shall be 
fair tests of a sufficient amount of medical educa- 
tion. If ‘catch questions,” unusual or obsolete 
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facts, data and theo- 
ries, etc., are requir- 
ed, undoubtedly many 
schools would prepare 

’ their students, not to 
practice medicine, but 
to pass examining 
boards, and hence, as 
one writer ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ make 
medieval lumber at- 
tics ont of the heads 
of their students, to 
the disgrace of the 
medical profession 
and the detriment of 
American communi- 
ties.” 

A curious, some- 
what arbitrary but 
very effective method 
has been adopted by 


has 


tke Illinois State 
Board of Health. 
PENNSYLVANIA). which aims to force 


the two-year schoo! to 
the wall. The continuous graduation of forty- 
five per cent. of the total number of matricu- 
lates of a medical college—due allowance being 
made for the average annual loss—must be ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence that practically 
every candidate is graduated without regard to 
competency or qualification ; therefore this board 
does not recognize any school in which the aggre- 
gate graduates amount to forty-five per cent. of 
the aggregate matriculates during a period of five 
years. Of course, in a three- or four-year course 
the percentage of matriculates to graduates 1s cor- 
respondingly lowered. 

The summary of matriculates and graduates in 
America shows that there has been a gradual in- 
crease 1n the number of matriculates since 1884- 
’85, while the number of graduates has remained 
about the same, showing that the standard of re- 
quirements is advancing. Thus the percentage 
of graduates to matriculates has steadily dimin- 
ished in the United States from an aggregate 
average of 36 3 per cent. in 1881-’82 to 30.3 per 
cent. in 1887-"88. 

The older and larger schools, such as Har- 
vard University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, have already lengthened their course to four 
years. In addition, in order not to keep the med- 
ical student too many years dependent upon other 
resources than his own, a number of schools have 
made arrangements for students in a collegiate 
course to take such work as will fit them for med- 
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ical training in advance, cutting the length of the 
total conrse. 

There are in America, at the latest report, 148 
medical colleges of all kinds, of which 135 are in 
this country and 13 in Canada. In 1882 the 
number of colleges requiring certain educational 
qualifications for matriculation was 45 ; in 1886, 
114, and in 1891, 129. In 1882 the number of 
colleges that required attendance on three or 
more courses of lectures before graduation was 
22; in 1886, 41; and in 1891, 85. The number 
of colleges which had terms of six months or 
more in 1883 wajs 42; it was 52 in 1886, and 111 
in 1891. 

There are ,nowin the United States over 35 
examining bomrds that do not give instructions. 
The potency of this factor will be appreciated 
when it is considered that these boards directly 
control the recognition of diplomas in an area 
embracing about 41,000,000 people. 

The movesnent for a higher standard for a 
medical education has now acquired a momentum 
that will pro’bably result in the control of medical 
education asd the regulation of medical practice 
in every Ste.te and Territory, excepting, perhaps, 
Alaska, Within ten years. ‘The indications are 


that in the course of a few years at least 100 col- 
leges in the country will require four years’ study 
before graduation. 

And yet, in a work recently published on the 
**Tlistory of Medical Education from the Most 
Remote Period Down to the Present Time,” 
Professor Puschman, of Vienna, states, as his 
entire report on America, ‘‘ that in the United 
States medical teaching is a matter of private en- 
terprise. Several doctors living in the same local- 
ity unite for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in medicine, and give their pupils testimonials of 
proficiency. No one makes inquiry as to the 
qualifications of the doctors or to the result of 
their teaching.” 

But the learned professor as a general rule is ten 
years behind the times as far as America is con- 
cerned, for the time is fast approaching when the 


American physician who has spent years to ac- 
quire a medical education and training will not 
be required to enter into competition with the 


products of a school which grinds ont graduates 
after a five months’ course, or still worse, to com- 
pete with the ignorant quack, whose claims are 
made without regard to honesty or conscience, or 
eveh common sense. 
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must be supplemented by examination ; and it 
has issued certificates based on the diplomas of 
legally chartered medical institutions in good 
standing to 9,212 practitioners. It has rejected 
in ten years 2,283 applications, for the following 
reascns : 

1. Failure to present a diploma from a legally 
chartered medical institution in good standing as 
defined by the board. (The board has adopted a 
schedule of minimum requirements, to which 
every institution must at least comply.) 

2. Failure to sustain a satisfactory examination 
sufficiently strict to test the qualifications of a 
candidate for the practice of medicine. 

3. Personal or professional antecedents, habits 
or associations warranting the charge of unpro- 
fessional and dishonorable conduct. 

4. Proved intent to practice in an unprofes- 
sional and dishonorable manner, as by claiming 
to cure incurable maladies ; to possess unusual 
skill, experience or facilities ; and similar claims 
involving deceit and frand upon the public. 

‘he most fortunate thing for the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the United States would be the ex- 
istence of these regulations in every State and 
Territory. 

Of course, the powers of such a board must be 
used with care and discretion. It is extremely 
important that the examinations held shall be 
fair tests of a sufficient amount of medical educa- 
tion. If ‘catch questions,” unusual or obsolete 
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made for the average annual loss—must be ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence that practically 
every candidate is graduated without regard to 
competency or qualification ; therefore this board 
does not recognize any school in which the aggre- 
gate graduates amount to forty-five per cent. of 
the aggregate matriculates during a period of five 
years. Of course, in a three- or four-year course 
the percentage of matriculates to graduates 1s cor- 
respondingly lowered. 
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’85, while the number of graduates has remained 
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ished in the United States from an aggregate 
average of 36 3 per cent. in 1881-’82 to 30.3 per 
cent. in 1887-’88. 

The older and larger schools, such as Har- 
vard University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, have already lengthened their course to four 
years. In addition, in order not to keep the med- 
ical student too many years dependent upon other 
resources than his own, a number of schools have 
made arrangements for students in a collegiate 
course to take such work as will fit them for med- 
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ical training in advance, entting the length of the 
total course. 

There are in America, at the latest report, 148 
medical colleges of all kinds, of which 135 are in 
this country and 13 in Canada. In 1882 the 
number of colleges requiring certain educational 
qualifications for matriculation was 45 ; in 1886, 
114, and in 1891, 129. In 1882 the number of 
colleges that required attendance on three or 
more courses of lectures before graduation was 
22; in 1886, 41; and in 1891, 85. The number 
of colleges which had terms of six months or 
more in 1883 was 42; it was 52 in 1886, and 111 
in 1891. 

There are nowin the United States over 35 
examining boards that do not give instructions. 
The potency of this factor will be appreciated 
when it is considered that these boards directly 
control the recognition of diplomas in an area 
embracing about 41,000,000 people. 

The movement for a higher standard for a 
medical education has now acquired a momentum 
that will probably result in the control of medical 
education and the regulation of medical practice 
in every State and Territory, excepting, perhaps, 
Alaska, within ten years. The indications are 


that in the course of a few years at least 100 col- 
leges in the country will require four years’ study 
before graduation. 

And yet, ina work recently published on the 
‘**Tlistory of Medical Education from the Most 
Remote Period Down to the Present Time,” 
Professor Puschman, of Vienna, states, as his 
entire report on America, ‘‘that in the United 
States medical teaching is a matter of private en- 
terprise. Several doctors living in the same local- 
ity unite for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in medicine, and give their pupils testimonials of 
proficiency. No one makes inquiry as to the 
qualifications of the doctors or to the result of 
their teaching.” 

But the learned professor as a gencral rule is ten 
years behind the times as far as America is con- 
cerned, for the time is fast approaching when the 
American physician who has spent years to ac- 
quire a medical education and training will not 
be required to enter into competition with the 
products of a school which grinds out graduates 
after a five months’ course, or still worse, to com- 
pete with the ignorant quack, whose claims are 
made without regard to honesty or conscience, or 
evch common sense, 
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THE DEAD SUMMER. 


By LEON MEAD. 


Ou, pathos of dead summer time! 
Oh, voice thy goal to me, 

That I may journey to the .clime 
Where time has carried thee, 

With all the rainbow tints that shone 
Upon thy matchless sky ; 

With ell the scents of flow’rs now gone, 
That only bloomed to die. 


Thy presence was a precious boon, 
While thou wert ling’ring here; 
And one frail rosebud, born in June, 
Is my best souvenir 

Of thee, that of all summers, wrought 
A peace ne’er felt before ; 

And many sylvan lessons taught 
From thy unmeasured lore. 


My mem’ry clings with loving pride 
And loyalty to thee ; 

Oh, lovely summer that has died 
And left a legacy \ 

Of priceless joys I shared. with one 
Who still remains to share 

The ways of life my love has done 
Its all to lead from care. 


A chast’ning pow’r had thy fresh bloom, 
Which, welcomed through my sense, 

Filled all my soul with a perfume 
Delightful as intense. 

Oh, hallowed are the tints that shone 
Upon thy matchless sky ! 

I know the floral scents now gone 
Are wasted not on high. 





A TENDERFOOT’S HORSE TRADE. 


By CHARLES 


THE starlit gloom of a glorious midsummer 
night was settling over the prairie as George San- 
ders jogged slowly and painfully along, still a 
dozen miles or so from his next stopping place. 
His horse was an excellent one, but very tired 
from its long journey. George was a tenderfoot. 
His health failing under too close application to 
business in the East, he had taken his doctor’s 
advice to pass a year or more out of doors by ac- 
cepting an invitation from an old friend to join 
him on his cattle ranch in the northern part of 
Texas. He was now on his journey thither, and 
a full two hundred miles from his destination, 

As he rode along his attention was arrested by 
the clatter of hoofs, and a few moments after a 
single horseman came within view. He reined 
his steed up sharply when within a dozen yards 
of our friend and greeted him with an affable nod 
and smile. 

Through the dim light George beheld a stal- 
wart individual in the picturesque garb of the 
frontier. He also observed that he bestrode a 
magnificent animal, which evidently had been 
driven hard, as it was flecked heavily with foam. 

‘Good evenin’, stranger,” spoke the plains- 
man, pleasantly. ‘‘ Which way, if I am not too 
eur’ous ?” 

The man’s friendly manner won George at 
once. He answered freely as to his purpose, des- 
tination, and so on, casually remarking that his 
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horse was about whipped, and that he feared its 
strength would not hold out to the end. 

‘To Weldon’s ranch !” exclaimed the st'ranger. 
‘*Then mebbe yer the relation he spoke about ? 
I’m from Weldon’s—b’long thar—an’ am kinder 
lookin’ up lost stock. Queer, ain’t it, how folks’ll 
meet sometimes? Yes, Hank spoke about yer 
comin’ not more’n a week ago.” 

George was overjoyed to meet with one who 
knew his old friend. The two cantered along 
side by side for some miles, and became quite un- 
reserved in their interchange of confidences. 

‘* Here’s a hoss,” said the stranger in the course 
of the conversation, “that hain’t got his ekal on 
the plains. He’s one of Hank’s best stock, as’ll 
gallop night an’ day without feed or water if he’s 
got ter. Now, Ill do by yer jest as Hank ’ud 
want me to if he wuz here. I hain’t in no hurry, 
bein’ jest joggin’ along lookin’ fur Weldon’s 
brand, while you’ve got nigh two hundred miles 
afore ye, an’ not much of a hoss to make it on. 
My propersition is that you can take this hoss 
back to Weldon’s an’ Ill take yourn. I can trade 
him into suthin’ afore another day is over.” 

Ile spoke so disinterestedly, and his horse was 
so obviously a superior one, that George accepted 
the offer without hesitation. They dismourjied, 
discussed the points of the horses as critically as 
the darkness permitted, exchanged saddle and 
bridle, remounted and continued on. After Gan- 
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tering along for several miles the stranger—he 
gave his name as William Horton—bade George 
a pleasant adieu and turned to the south. The 
darkness swallowed him and he was seen no 
more. 

George was a good judge of horseflesh, and 
found that his acquisition was a superb one. He 
was strong, fleet and spirited —three qualities 
that, united with soundness of limb and kindli- 
ness of temper, make the perfect animal. He was 
still thinking over the generosity of the stranger 
when he reached Burrit’s Station, and was soon 
comfortably settled in the only public house in 
the place. 

While he was dispatching the fare placed be- 
fore him he heard sounds of an animated discus- 
sion from the direction of the barn. His window 
being open to admit the languorous southern 
breezes, he found no difficulty in hearing all that 
was said. 

**] tell yer he tallies to a dot!” cried a stri- 
dently insistent voice. ‘‘ Look at the hoss, an’ 
then read the description Coal black ; weight 
ten hundred ; long mane an’ tail ; white left fore 
foot; scar on right ha’nch—it’s him to a dot! 


Two hundred dollars reward fur the hoss an’ 


Jedge Lynch fur the thief!” 
George did not grasp fully the significance of 


what he had heard, and yet he understood it well 
enough to make him thoroughly uneasy. He was 
still eating when the door opened and nearly a 
dozen men filed solemnly in. 

A bronzed individual, bushily bearded, con- 
stituted himself spokesman. Apologizing for the 
intrusion, etc., he said ° 

‘‘Stranger, thar wuz a hoss stole from Kitler’s 
ranch severial days ago, that ar same hoss bein’ a 
val’able hoss ; an’ it’s our painful dooty to ask how 
he come under‘your saddle—hey, boys ?” 

The crowd grunted .ssent. 

George was fully alarmed by now. He had 
read much about Judge Lynch and his summary 
dealing with horse thieves, and he knew that a 
suspect was not always given opportunity to es- 
tablish his innocence, even if he possessed it. It 
matter very little to the prisoner whether he was 
mnocent or guilty so long as the court persisted 
in thinking him guilty. 

‘ Gentlemen,” said George, rising after a brief 
formal discussion of the situation, ‘I am well 
aware that circumstances are against me, but I 
assure you of my innocence and of my ability to 
prove it if given time. We have only to find 
Mr, Horton s 

A roar of laughter interrupted him. 

‘*S"pose we tellygraph fur him !” 
one. 


exclaimed 
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“Or have him come C.0.D.,” suggested an- 
other. 

‘* We never do things in a hurry,” resumed the 
spokesman. ‘‘So we won’t hurry in this case. 
Pil give ye till to-morrer afternoon to git yer 
case ready, an’ the trial will be held in this place 
at that time. The hoss’ll be put in evidence agin 
ye, an’ if ye can prove that ye came honestly by 
him ye’ll be discharged ; if ye can’t, why——” 

A gesture told the rest. 

The morrow came, and the courtroom—at other 
times the barroom—was filled with as motley a 
gathering as ever confronted a prisoner. The 
spokesman of the preceding day occupied the 
bench. A jury was impaneled, and George was 
offered counsel, but declined the service of the 
lank, tobacco-stained cattleman who was assigned 
to the case. 

The trial proceeded. George was sick at heart 
at the utter hopelessness of his case. The land- 
lord testified that the prisoner had ridden the 
stolen horse into 
his tale of the 
mounts. 


the village, and George repeated 
stranger and the exchange of 
It was further elicited that the missing 
horse was valued at a thousand dollars, that he was 
taken from Kitler’s place four days before, that 
Kitler’s was fifty miles northwest of Burrit’s, and 
that there had been no previous clew to the iden- 
tity of the thief. 

‘Got ennything to say afore I sentence ye to 
be hung ?” asked the court, at the conclusion of 
the testimony. . 

‘One thing,” replied George. ‘If the taker 
df the stolen horse took also the saddle, touching 
which no evidence has been submitted, and which 
it may be assumed was true, why did he not let 
it go with the horse ? The saddle on the floor 
there 1s as I ean show by its contents. 
Now, if I came hoyestly by the saddle, is not 
this court bound to assume that I came into hon- 
est possession of the horse also, unless it be shown 
that I did not ?” 

George’s logic made an evident favorable im- 
pression on the spectators, if not on the court. 

‘* What the prisoner sez is true,” said he ; “‘ but 
it is also true that ye can’t try a man fur two 
crimes to onee. ‘This court’ll try fust fur hoss 
stealin’, an’ after sentence fur that has been exe- 
cuted we'll hear evidence fur saddle stealin’.” 

A look of fierce disgust swept over George’s facc. 

‘*Am I to understand, then, that if ’m hanged 
for the alleged theft of the horse, and it be proven 
subsequently that | did not steal the saddle, no 
additional punishment will be inflicted ?” he de- 
manded. 

*‘That’s the verdict of this court. We don’t 
punish no man fur what he ain’t guilty of.” 


mine, 





et 
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At this time the door opened and a stranger 
entered the room. George was too deeply en- 
grossed in his own bitter reflections to look up. 
‘The newcomer was tall, straight, muscular, em- 
browned by sun and wind, and was clad in soiled 
buckskin from crown to sole. 

‘‘Hello!” he observed, pleasantly. ‘* Suthin’ 
goin’ on ?” 

«* Trial—hoss stealin’,” explained a bystander, 
laconically. 

George raised his head at the sound of the 
stranger’s voice, and to his blank amazement rec- 
ognized the impudent scoundrel who had gotten 
him into his present plight. 

Springing to his feet, he almost shouted in his 
excitement : 

‘There stands the man who traded me the 
horse! There is the person who foisted his spoil 
on me! He will not deny it !” 

‘*W-a-l, I’ll be dinged if it hain’t Weldon’s re- 
lation !” exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ How d’ye like 
the black ?” 

‘TT call all to witness that he admits it! How 
do I like the black ? You confess, then, that you 
gave me a black stallion with white left fore foot 
and sear on right hip ?” 

The stranger seemed puzzled by the interroga- 
tory fusillade. 

‘‘T did,” he replied at length ; ‘‘ that is to say, 
I let ye take him to ride to the ranch. He’s 
Hank Welduu’s thoroughbred an’ wuth a clean 
thousand.” 

‘And I am under conviction for the steal- 
ing of the accursed brute! After that man’s 
statement I have a right to demand instant re- 
lease from custody !” cried the prisoner, turning 
to the court. 

‘¢ W-a-l—now—let’s go—a leetle slow,” drawled 
the court, with a knowing wink in the direction 
of the jury. ‘‘I’ve seed mebbe cuter tricks in 
my time than this is. Stranger, what’s yer 
name ?” 

‘*My name is Bill Horton—uster be Willyum 
—an’ I’m from the cattle ranch of Henry Wel- 
don,” was the reply, frankly and fairly given. 

‘* How did ye come by the black hoss ?” 

‘‘He b’longs to Weldon, an’ I’ve bin ridin’ 
him about fur nigh onto three weeks lookin’ fur 
lost stock.” 

‘Did ye know that he tallies to a dot with a 
hoss as wuz stole from Kitler’s ranch four nights 
back, an’ that thar’s a big reward offered fur the 
Kitler hoss ?” asked the court. 

“‘If he does Hank Weldon’ll give big money 
fur the Kitler hoss,” replied the stranger, calmly. 

“Tallies to a dot an’ wuz stole,” repeated the 
court. 


The stranger’s aspect underwent a change. 

“Tf 1 hain’t too bold I’d like kinder to ask if 
they is ennybody here as insinerates that I’m 
guilty of horse stealin’ ?” he inquired, carelessly 
dropping his hands on two huge pistols protrud- 
ing from his belt. 

No one spoke. The buckskinned one flashed 
his eyes keenly from face to face, finally resting 
inquiringly on that of the court. 

** As nobody scems like’s if he wanted to s’spect 
a gentleman without no evidence agin him, s’pose 


-ye adjourn the court fur a day or so till ye ken 


look futher into this mysterious sarcumstance an’ 
find out about it? I propose that we all adjourn 
an’ take a drink.” 

The court agrecd readily enough, and under 
the mellowing influence of the landlord’s decoc- 
tions the best of feeling soon gained ascendency. 
The stranger was well supplied with money, for a 
cow puncher, and spent it freely. 

** Now I'll tell ye what we'll do so as to clear 
the green ’un thar an’ take s’picion off’n every- 
body consarned,” remarked the stranger, when 
all were more or less—few less—under the spell 
of the bottle. ‘‘Send aman over to Kitler’s to 
git the exact markin’s of his hoss as wuz stole. 
Ye’ll find that thar’s a difference atween the two 
hosses, that is, the Kitler hoss an’ the black in 
the barn. The sick max thar can stay here till 
t’other gits back.” 

The suggestion met with approval, and a cou- 
rier was immediately dispatched to the despoiled 
ranch. George was not particularly well pleased 
at the turn of affairs, however. 

There was high carnival at Burrit’s that night, 
and few went to bed sober. Horton was one of 
the last to leave. One after another the denizens 
of Burrit’s reeled through the door until the land- 
lord, George and the cowboy were all that re- 
mained. It was some time after midnight when 
Horton gave our friend a farewell shake of the 
hand and also departed, seemingly in a state of 
maudlin inebriety. 

The male populace of Burrit’s was hardly astir 
the next morning when sounds of cursing and 
lamentation were heard. It began when the hos- 
tler hurried from the barn to the hotel and whis- 
pered with agitated voice in the landlord’s ear. 

‘* Both gone ? Ye tarnal fool, what yer chat- 
tering about ?” demanded that personage, excit- 
edly. 

**That big black as wuz stole an’ Horton’s 
bay is both gone,” repeated the hostler. 

‘Then find ’°em! What the tarnal air ye gib- 
berin’ about ? Find Horton—the hoss—every- 
body! He'll rage like a wolf when he diskivers 
that his hoss is gone. It don’t make no great 
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odds about the sick man’s black, but that bay o’ 
Horton’s is got to be got !” 

The sick man was easily found, but not so 
Horton, that courteous and liberal philanthropist 
who went about country exchanging superior 
stock for common, and threw his money over the 
bar as if it were so much worthless paper. 
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** What’s all the excitement about ?” asked the 
judge, entering at that moment. 

‘*'Two hosses gone,” replied the landlord. 

‘‘Huh! Hang two men, or one man twice— 
Let’s see that 


don’t make much diff’rence which. 
paper.” 
He took the bit of newspaper from the hostler. 


‘THE MAN'S FRIENDLY MANNER WON GEORGE AT ONCE.” 


To tell the truth, the landlord was glad that 
the big frontiersman could not be found. He did 
not rejoice at the prospect of having to face him 
with intelligence of his loss. He was assuring 
Sanders that there was little doubt of the ulti- 
mate recovery of his animal, when again the hos- 
tler came running from the barn, this time wav- 
ing a bit of paper aloft. 

Vol. XXXVIII., No. 4—28. 


Along the margin was scrawled the following 
‘‘GENTELMEN. sorry to leeve ye but it is necessary. fi 
dropt in just to say that the estern chap is innercent an’ 
bein’ a good-harted sort of greennorn it wud be a shame to 
hang him fur whot i done. i got the bay hoss honest 
enuff an’ as 1 don’t spose heel want the black as has 
caused him so much trubble ill take that too. good-by. 

‘** Bint. Horton.” 
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‘‘The pesky scoundrel !” cried the landlord. 

‘The villyunous thief !” snorted the judge, in 
the same key. 

‘*Too cute for Burrit’s !” shouted George, sav- 
agely jubilant at the unlooked-for dénowement. 
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‘“« Stranger,” continued the judge, turning to 
Sanders, ‘‘I sed yesterday that ye wuz the green- 
est greeny that ever blowed this way. I want ter 
*pologize fur that slanderin’ statement. About 
fifteen year back I blowed this way.” 





THE SINCROLE 


By Epwarp 


As I HAD had the pleasure and honor of relat- 
ing, through these pages in March, 1893, Butuco 
was long the shrewdest, the richest, and consc- 
quently the most powerful of all the head men or 
chiefs who have ruled in Mosquitia since the buc- 
caneers, who infested all that coast of Central 
America, gave up their pleasurable ocenpation of 
cutting throats and took to the somewhat more 
honest and much less risky business of cutting 
mahogany. 

But Butuco was not immortal. THe had been a 
memory for almost a year, and the time had come 
when relatives and friends should make ready for 
a sincroe—for a festival of the deal—that should 
fitly honor the manes of the illustrious deceased, 
and that should at the same time give to his 
spirit happy release from all remaining earthly 
ties. 

Invitations had gone to the heads of all the 
Waikna families who could claim even remotest 
kinship, or could make pretense of even the 
mildest friendship, with the family of the dead 
chief ; and as he had traveled much in the days 
of his manhood amd vigor, and had honored each 
of his many stopping places by there taking to 
himself a wife, there were few families in which 
was no strain of the blood of Butuco. 

Butuco had been a bold man, too, and realy to 
put into instant use on slight provocation the 
fighting skill which he learned of the pirates who 
had brought him from his native Jamaica, and 
who had long been his owners, Tis readiness in 
such argument as he had learned from his British 
masters—a blow from a fist, a kick from a thick- 
shod foot, a slash from an English cutlass ora 
shot from an English pistol—gained for him 
much deference from the less daring and less 
well-instructed Mosquitoes. . 

Later years brought much knowledge and wis- 
dom to Butuco: knowledge of mysterious virtues 
of certain plants, and wisdom in so using their 
powers as to quiet forever the hatred and opposi- 
tion of whatever rivals he may have had. in his 
way Butuco was a missionary, for he enforced the 
lesson that peace, and contentment with such 
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goods as the gods might send to them, were bet- 
ter than vain strivings after those things which 
Butuco wanted for himself. And the Waiknas at 
last heeded the lesson, for not even they were 
stupid cnongh to be blind to the meaning of the 
fact that to be antagonistic to Butuco was to be a 
shining mark, which the arrows of death would 
surely soon find. 

So it came about that every family in Mosquitia 
had gladly sent a representative to see the burial 
of Batueo, and that every hamlet of Waiknas 
would with equal pleasure honor the sincroe of 
Butuco, which should remove all restraints, so 
that his spirit would forever leave the haunts he 
had known on carth. 

Two stalwart, half-naked Waiknas panted and 
sweat, in the best of the good causes they knew, 
as they turned the wooden rollers of the cane mill 
which stood before the doorway of the thatched 
watla of the dead chief. Another Waikna, from 
hips up innocent of covering other than his glis- 
tening perspiration, worked the handspike which 
crushed big stalks of sugar cane in a still cruder 
mill that stood beside the other. Streams of 
yellowish-green juice ran from the mills into the 
mahogany canoe beneath. 

A pile of sugar cane lay across the canoe, and a 
group of laughing boys gabbled cheerily as they 
added to the heap armfuls of the stalks of light 
shades of green, and pink that ran into red and 
shaded to purple. These the boys brought from 
the canoes which lay moored at the bank of the 
broad and placid. Pataca. 

A flock of hens gossiped cheerfully as they 
pecked and scratched about the edges of the pile 
of crushed cane that was near the mills, and 
skinny pigs snatched from the heap mouthfuls 
which they ran away with, and munched with en- 
joyment that might have been more complacent 
if there had been no need for keeping anxious 
eye on the hungry curs that lurked near, eagerly 
waiting for man or boy to offer some slight hint 
of encouragement of attack. And such encour- 
agement was sure to come whenever any urchin or 
man should happen to feel like having diversion. 
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Other preparations were in progress. Another 
eanoe stood in the middle of the main room, in 
the diin interior of the watla. It was surrounded 
by girls and boys who sat on mahogany benches. 
On the lap of each was a calabash, in which were 
boiled cassava roots, from which the children took 
monthfuls that they chewed into pasty mush, 
then spat them into the canoe. 

In one end of the room a fire burned between 
three iron pegs which were driven into the black 
earthen floor, that was packed hard and smooth 
by bare feet. Cassava roots boiled in the big iron 
pot which rested on the ends of that simplest of 
kitchen ranges. The smoke and steam arose and 
gracefully floated in clouds that half hid the 
smooth round poles which, firmly bound together 
by slender tie-tie vines, formed the frame that 
supported the thatch. The smoke slowly found 
its devious way through those thick layers of pal- 
metto leaves, and as it went left on them a coat- 
ing of soot as toll to pay for passage. 

A buxom young woman pounded boiled cassava 
mto paste in a tall mortar hewn from a log of 
Spanish cedar. She held in her hands a pestle of 
the hard and heavy wood of the sapodilla, and 
she held between her teeth a clay pipe. Aronnd 
her neck was a band of beads an inch in width ; 
it was adorned by a pendant to which were at- 
tached four beautiful claws of the American tiger, 
evidence that some dusky admirer of the maid 
had skill and daring to face and conquer the 
fiercest of all the beasts of tropical America. 
The girl wore a skirt which hung from waist to 
knee; the rest of her costume was nothing to 
speak of. 

‘'wo fat and happy babies crawled about the 
earthen floor. They were clad in their native in- 
nocence, and adorned by long strings of bright 
beads, wound around and around their legs and 
arms to form bands of a width in keeping with 
the wealth of their parents. They contested with 
a kitten for possession of a few bones, on which 
were shreds of meat and as much of the dirt as 
would adhere to them. A brown monkey scolded 
and shrieked among the timbers overhead, be- 
cause two teasing lads tried to drive him down 
from the bunches of bananas that ewung in the 
dim loft. 

Mockala swung in one of the hammocks made 
of shreds of bark which had been twisted into 
rude cords. He sucked tobacco smoke through 
the short stem of a clay pipe that was black with 
age and nicotine. His eyes twinkled with pleas- 
ure, und his face was puckered with satisfaction 
as he watched the preparation of the mishla, and 
thought of the mountains of good meat and 
oceans of good drink that would soon give to all 
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the country around a grand feast and a most 
glorious drunk in honor of the house of Butuco, 
of which he was now himself the head, as he was 
also chief, in place of the departed, 

The grinding of the cane ceased at dusk. As 
much cassava as was needed had been beaten by 
pestle or chewed by industrious jaws, and there 
was plenty of cane juice. Four empty pork bar- 
rels were then set up ina row at the end of the 
big room, and two of them were filled with cane 
juice and water. The cassava paste was put into 
the other barrels, which were then filled with 
water. Into each barrel was thrown a handful of 
the leaves of a shrub which is cultivated for the 
purpose of hastening fermentation, and for in- 
creasing the intoxicating powers of mishla. 

A blanket beaten from the bark of the tuno 
tree was spread over the top of each of the bar- 
rels, and tied securely down with strings of the 
tough bark of the mahwa bush. Then the liquid 
was left to ferment for two or three days. 

While the fermentation was going on the hunt- 
ers of the village, accompanied by their dozen 
women, went on a great hunt to provide the fu- 
neral meats. They paddled, with much laughter 
and shouting, far up the river to Wass-il-cara, 
the ‘‘ Big Hunting Trail,” and made no stop to 
look for game at less important places. The hunt- 
ers tramped long throngh swamp and _ thicket 
after Wass-il-cara had been reached, and the 
women followed at a proper distance. The sun 
was low in the before Massoc, sturdy leader 
of the party, sniffed the musky odor of the wild 
pigs which they sought. 

‘*Waree, waree !” he cried, in low and eager 
tones. 

«‘Waree, waree !” was whispered along the line 
of hunters, until the joyful news reached the last 
of the women who followed. 

All pressed forward’ eagerly and silently. Every 
man of them was half wild with delight when he 
caught the strong odor of the pigs, and saw the 
freshly turned earth where, only a minute before, 
they had rooted in search of insects and other 
food. There was a silent rush through the damp 
aisles of the forest, the bang of guns, the yells of 
victory—and every woman in the line knew that 
plenty of meat to reward the toil of the day would 
soon be theirs, to lug back to the riverside. 

They dragged down long, flexible and tough 
vines that hung like slender cords from the 
branches high overhead. With these they tied 
together the feet of each waree, but left the vine 
slack enough to fit the brow, even as the carcass 
would fit the broad back, of the woman who was 
to bear the burden to the canoes. So the proces- 
sion trudged back to the river, a fifty-pound 
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waree on the back of each woman, a four-pound 
gun in the hands of eacn man. 

Next day the party killed many a pavo real, 
the pretty wild turkey of that region, and capt- 
ured many an iguana on the sand bars, where 
they had gone to lay their eggs in the warm sands. 
And they dug up hatfuls of the eggs of those 
brilliant reptiles. Plump maid and sober matron 
vied with the young men, on the way down the 
river, in diving into the clear water and swim- 
ming a race with the cushwa, which we, who do 
not know the right name of things, call river 
turtles; and the women caught the turtles as 


the mouth of a river. Abundance of game hung 
dressed from the timbers of the watlas, and cos- 
tumes of strange fashion were ready. Boards 
made by mills in the white man’s far-away coun- 
try, and flat crickeries of bamboo, lay spread on 
the ground, ready to receive the feasters whenever 
tuey should lie down under their loads of drink ; 
for it is not wise to lie long on the bare ground, 
even if one is drunk. 

Everything had been done, in short, that 
thoughtful care and much experience could sug- 
gest. All was ready for scaring away from the 
house that had been the home of the dead chief- 
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deftly as any man among the crowd could do 
such thing. 

The hunt was a great success. On the way 
down the river, whatever room was in the canoes 
was filled with bunches of platanos and bananas 
of other kinds, which are to the Waikna what po- 
tatoes and fruits are to people of less blessed 
lands. Pineapples, mangoes and other fruits 
filled every cranny, and every heart was as full of 
joys of anticipation as the canoes were full of 
game and fruits. 

The evening of the great day came, and all was 
ready for the sincroe. The mishla was in prime 
condition, strong enough to pull the snags from 


tain, and mayhap even from all the village as 
well, the dread demon Lassa, or for at least in- 
ducing him to permit the soul of Butuco to take 
unmolested its final flight to the far-away watla 
of the most mysterious and greatest of all the 
gods. Much good might so be done, for so ev- 
ery survivor of the chieftain would be relieved 
of all danger of further influence; for there was 
no knowing what might happen, no safe peace, 
until such a spirit as had animated him should 
be finally disposed of in some place that would 
have value in the ratio of its distance and the 
difficulty of coming back therefrom. 

The house was deserted by all except Mockala 
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and the elder of the widows of the deceased ruler. 
The interior of the watla was faintly illumimed by 
a yellow flame that rose from the ends of splinters 
of pitch pine which lay on the edge of a bench, 
and ended in a wavering column of pungent 
smoke that helped to deepen the gloom of the 
spaces overhead, wherein could be seen ghostly 
beams, pendent ‘bundles of seed rice and ears of 
maize in big clusters, bunches of tobacco leaves 
and herbs of marvelous curing powers, @ried meat 
in narrow strips, and other things that go to make 
up the thrifty housewife’s store. 

The room had been cleared of all its furniture, 
excepting the benches ranged against the walls 
and a few hammocks which hung from the 
beams. Outside of the door of the watla stood a 
tall screen woven of the leaves of the cahune palm 
to form a barrier that should shut off from with- 
out all view of the interior of the house. 

Low down over the top of the forest in the 
west was Lopta, beneficent god of the day, who 
drives away cold and all terrors of the darkuess. 
As his face became hidden by the black forest, 
wherein lurk the demons of the night, there was 
a firing of guns in the thicket a few hundred feet 
from the watla that had been Butuco’s. 

A line of men and boys emerged from the 
thicket and escorted three devils toward the 
house. Bamboo flutes droned out notes that were 
as melodious as the song of the bull alligator, and 
drums of the-skin of the peccary, stretched over 
the ends of hollow logs, thundered as does the 
surf when the norther sends the seas pounding 
down on that sandy shore. 

Guns popped and banged, to punctuate the 
music. The whole procession moaned and wailed, 
chanted and cried out in frenzy as the demons 
reeled and danced along in their ‘threatened de- 
scent upon the house where the soul of Butuco 
was. , 

A headdress was formed of the outer sheath 
of the spathe of a palm royal, supported by a 
frame of light sticks attached to a hoop of stiff 
vine. Above this rose a device some five feet 
long, cut from a thin board. It was ornamented 
with designs whittled out of the wood, and was 
touched up here and there with red paint and 
with black. 

The biggest devil of the lot wore this cone 
upon his head, and glared with demoniac eyes 
from two holes cut in the mask. From the mask 
lung a fringe of leaves of the cahune palm, to dan- 
gle about the head and shoulders and half con- 
ceal the painted breast and back of the wearer. 
When the sincroe was ended the headgear was 
destroyed. : 

The demons were met, halfway on their march, 
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by a small boy who bore a big calabash of mishla, 
which he tendered as a peace offering. <A group 
of women who were gathered near the watla of 
the family of the dead wailed and chanted with 
inconsolable sorrow. They tore their hair while 
tears streamed down their dusky cheeks, in evi- 
dence of their grief. 

Their mourning grew londer and their contor- 
tions more violent as the evil messengers diew 
nearer. The women fell at the feet of the devils 
and besought them to suffer the soul of the dead 
to go unhindered to the great watla in the bright 
land that lies beyond ‘the cold and gloomy shades 
of the great forest, wherein lie mysterious dan- 
gers. The mourners threw ‘themselves down, 
again and again, with faces to the ground, and 
groveled in the dirt. 

Some of those heartbroken myrcens wound 
around ‘their necks thongs of tsouny bark, anid 
cast themselves half strangled into the river in 
an agony of terror and despair at the approach of 
the demons unappeased. They were followed by 
other women who in silence loosed the thongs 
from the necks of their sisters and dragged them 
from the water. 

Fortunately the offer of the drink tempted the 
evil ones to go behind the screen by the door of 
the watla. The drum still sounded, the bamboo 
wailed, and the ‘dancing continued, while the 
women entered the house and covered their heads 
with cloths, then wept and shriecked in anguish 
of soul. ; 

After awhile the women arose and stood in a 
row. They put their arms about cach other's 
necks, and danced forward and back again and 
again with rhythmic swaying of their half-naked 
bodies from side to side and back and forth. 
This dance continued with simple variations un- 
til the evil spirits had been lulled to sleep. 

Then the soul of the dead chieftain, watching 
for its opportunity, stole away to join his for- 
bears at the big mishla in the watla of the Waikua 
heaven. 

Then the livery of the devil was thrown aside, 
and they who had a moment before been super- 
natural enemies now became welcome friends. 
The mourning turned to loud rejoicing when 
the change was made, and the intoxicating mishla 
gurgled freely down all those thirsty throats, 
New, joyous chants and dances began, men and 
women joined in the walk around, the men limp- 
ing about with the help of walking sticks made 
expressly for this occasion. And drums thun- 
dered, pipes wailed and queer mouthpieces buzzed 
and droned and squealed, while the myreens 
joined in an oft-repeated chorus, and violently 
shook rattles made of cocoanut shells that had 
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“OCTASCUNA FE CITTADINA D?UNA VERA CITTA.” 


been patiently ca 
polished. 

The dancing continued far into the night, and 
calabashes full of mishla went the rounds without 
ceasing, until every drop of the liquor was 
drained from the dregs that festered in those 
barrels. No one was permitted to neglect the 
libations to the soul of the dead. The very babes 
that sat astride their mothers’ hips drank the 
stuff that was held to their unwilling lips. Be- 
fore dawn many a dark form lay in stupor on the 
boards and crickeries, and even on the bare 
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ground, for there were not enough of the partly 
sober to take care of the hopelessly and helplessly 
drunk, 

When day had come these ‘‘ oopla ihwa,” these 
good people who had shown their due regard for 
the requirements of society and religion by drink- 
ing often and deeply to the welfare of the de- 
parted soul and the honor of the house of Butuco, 
began feasting on the spoils of the chase. It was 
not until all had repeatedly gorged themselves, 
not before all the supply had been eaten, that 
there was an end to the sincroe of Butuco. 


“CiASCUNA E CITTADINA D'UNA VERA CITTA.” 
(Dante, - 


Purgatoria,” Canto 


XJ1T.) 
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Derr in a sea no plummet ever sounded 
A buried city sleeps in its unfathomed grave ; 
The storms of time surge on and beat above it— 
Stately and sad it rests beneath the restless wave. 
There, when the tropic calms lie still and brooding, 
The mariner may lean and see the towers below, 
And hear the far-off bells forever tolling 


Above the noiseless streets where none may come 


and go. 


Beneath the storms and tides of this life’s passion 
There rests untouched a shadowy country lying fair; 


Oh, Temple Beautiful! 


I well remember, 


And count the blessed hours we walked together there. 
Changeless in change, at peace beneath the tempests, 


Gleam white 


and still the 
Vainly these waves of fate chafe on unceasing 


cloisters of that past for me; 


Keep thou those sacred gates, O ever-faithful sea! 
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LA CERTOSA IN VAL D’EMA. 
By Grace ELLERY CHANNING, 


La CERTOSA is an illuminated missal page torn and not even in Tuscany are there many spots so 
from the book of the Middle Ages. There are lovely as that from which La Certosa lifts her 
others scattered here and there through Europe; medieval walls. 


but even in Europe there is but one Tuscany, Baedeker says: ‘‘On the hill of Montaguto, 
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which is clothed with cy- 
presses and olives, at the con- 
fluence of the Ema with the 
Greve, rises the imposing 
Certosa di Val d’Ema, re- 
sembling a medieval for- 
tress.” 

Baedeker is right about the 
olives and cypresses and the 
resemblance, but otherwise it 
would seem more accurate to 
say: ‘In the land of Lotus 
Zaters, on a hill overlooking 
the Garden of Eden, stands 
an enchanted castle of dreams 
in which the Past lies spell- 
bound.” 

There she stands, La Cer- 
tosa, frowning at you with all 
her walls, the moment your 
foot is off the steam tram ; 
and if you have any sense of 
fitness at all you begin at 
once fan involuntary mental 
apology to her for the man- 
ner of your approach. She 
does look very like a fortress, 
with her grim battlements—a 
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likenesg-which is heightened by the species of 
causeway up which you wind beneath one wall to 
her gates. 

Within, you find yourself in a courtyard, and 
mounting on the pediment of the encircling wall, 
you may learn conclusively what manner of view 
can be gotten up of rolling valleys, endless olive 
slopes, hills, streams and space, with indefinable 
Italy thrown in. ‘There are views which rush in 
upon the spirit and overwhelm it; there are oth- 
ers which the spirit goes forth to meet and run 
abroad in: the view from La Certosa is com- 
pounded of both, for while you are hastening to 
it with eye and spirit it pours in upon yon an 
indescribably tranquil flood of delight. Inde- 
scribable, literally, but its conscious elements are 
the vast sunny tranquillity and illimitable peace. 

One goes by preference to La Certosa on Sun- 
day, for on that day the white brethren are visi- 
ble, and Fra Benedetto, the prior, the spiritual 
head of the order, or the porter (for we never 
could ascertain at which end of the monastic 
scale he stood), shows one about the monastery. 

La Certosa was founded in 1341 by an Accia- 
juoli, one of the noble Florentine family of the 
name, who had grown rich at Naples. So much 
fact I' got from the guidebooks, but happily no 
more; not even the name of the architect. I 
could therefore enjoy myself with a clear mind 
and an easy conscience while I wandered in those 
cloistral walls. There is a hush abont the mon- 
astery, as if the finger of silence were laid upon 
its lips. According to Fra Benedetto itis. The 
rule of the order forbids speech among the mem- 
bers within its walls: only on fes/as and Sundays 
do they meet in the outer cloisters and exchange 
brief words. Perhaps they keep that rule, and 
perhaps they do not. I am inclined to believe 
they do. Every seventh day is a Sunday, and five 
out of the other six are festas in Italy. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
heavy white woolen robes of the order, whether 
gliding about the corridors or in the elaborate 
carved stalls of the chapel; they even throw a 
certain glamour over the wearers, which it must 
be confessed is a little needed. Small suggestion 
of nightly vigil or spiritual conflict is there about 
the inmates of La Certosa. A jollier, better-con- 
ditioned set I have never yet beheld. Huge were 
the expanses of rope abont their capacious waists. 
As for Fra Benedetto, he might have stood for 
Friar Tuck, the veritable Friar of Orders Gray, 
with a change of garment. They really needed 
all that costume could do for them. 

There was one exception—I wish there had 
not been. My eye fell upon him as we passed 
from the chapel and photographed him upon 
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memory for the permanent type of human an- 
guish. A young, wasted, pallid figure, his hol- 
low eyes, deep-circled, expressed as plainly as ever 
tortured soul did the absence of every fcrm of 
peace. Ife looked like a wasting candle among 
his portly brethren, and one could not help won- 
dering if to him had been deputed the vigils und 
fasting and penance for the whole monastery. Ile 
was a ghost amongst the living, and like a ghost 
he haunts me still. I looked for him the last 
time I visited Certosa, but his chapel stall was 
vacant. I fervently hope his vigils are ended and 
those sleepless eyes shut fast. All over bright 
Certosa the shadow of his shape seemed to lic for 
mé, and all the oily laughs and hearty specch of 
Fra Benedetto, trotting on in advance, his white 
gown flapping and his substantial feet flopping in 
his shoes, could not banish it. I bore him a 
grudge for being so well to do and comfortable. 
After all, I said to myself, the young monk was 
more fitted to his monastery than these fatted 
fathers. If the one was a blasphemy against nat- 
ure and the God who made man, these others 
were a worse blasphemy against the spirit which 
made men. Alas, so easy is it to be untuned! 


All at once La Certosa appeared as nothing but a 
vast prison house on the one hand, a feeding 
house on the other: here for the torture of aspir- 


ing souls, there for the debasement of human 
bodies. It was only by an effort of will that I 
summoned my imagination again to clothe her 
anew in the mystic’s robe and bind the scholastic 
wreath about her brows, and to reinvest Fra Ben- 
edetto with the attributes of good and kindly 
nature which were, after all, written all over his 
broad countenance. 

Meanwhile, down corridors and through clois- 
ters he led us. There is a fascinating garden 
where the brothers sow and plant and sprinkle, 
and gather their harvests of artichokes and the 
like. And in it there is a cozy graveyard where 
the brothers are laid away as one by one their 
number diminishes—still quite in the community 
and within the hearing of the Sunday and festa 
conversations. ‘There is a well, stone below and 
iron above—that iron which has been called ‘ jew- 
elry in iron,” and which provokes the beholder to 
covetousness, ‘There is a cloister—‘*‘ the clois- 
ter of gifts and conversation ”—where visitors are 
received at certain hours and the monks dispense 
counsel and charity, and I believe also receive 
offerings. Finally, and of course, there are paint- 
ings and carvings, and inlaid floors and stained 
glass, and all the rest of the adornments which 
were not deemed incompatible with a renuncia- 
tion of the vanities of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 
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But beyond all other things captivating are the 
domiciles, the little domains in which each monk 
is @ king in his own castle. They are in the pin- 
nacles which surround the building. ‘To every 
monk there is a sleeping “cell,” otherwise a gen- 
erous little room with a bed and crucifix; a 
‘cell’ for study, with its table and chair; and 
a short corridor for his own solitary walk. At 
the end of each corridor a swinging shutter ad- 
mitted of being closed against the wind or opened 
upon a view fair and noble enough to typify to an 
imaginative worshiper the heavenly landscapes. 
Wider and wider grew my eyes ; this was a revela- 
tion of monastic solitudes beyond my imaginings. 
I made up my mind then and there to renounce 
a favorite project of a cell at San Marco with a 
Beato Angelico fresco all my own, and to take 
one at Certosa instead, there is so much more air 
and view. 

In every cell there is a slide and opening in the 
wall through which the provender—or should one 
say the food ?—for the inmate is silently thrust 
(except on Sundays and fesfas), after bemg duly 
dished up in kitchen. My heart warmed 
to these domestic arrangements instantly, and | 
cast a glance not free from covetousness at those 
two rooms and corridor. For a student what an 
Ultima Thule of quiet and comfort ! 

I wondered discreetly how much studying they 
do in Certosa nowadays. They may all be learned 
scholars, though having not the air, nor being 
‘*sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” In 
the past many a missal page must have grown be- 
neath skillful fingers on these tables, and many 
a learned argument have been launched thence 
against heretic and schismatic. La Certosa is in 
her old age now—why shouldn’t she take it easily ? 

But for a student!—How easily one could 
persuade oneself here that in the world outside 
was neither famine nor misery, neither crime nor 
want; how dimly the voice of mankind would 
come through these walls, softened to what a 
mere fretful murmur which no one would 
feel obliged to listen to! In Europe there 
is cholera, I thought; English operatives are 
starving ; America’s hundreds of thousands of 


the 


g; 
unemployed are asking for work which means 
bread ; everywhere a few are battening on silver 
and gold; how wise are they who, concerning 
themselves with their own soul’s salvation merely, 
batten here on solitude and the ample fare of La 
Certosa ! 

I was curious to know what that fare was, but 
the tables in the refectory were furnished forth 
as yet with nothing but plates and pickles. I am 
sure they do not live on such meagre diet as that, 
however. 
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Rather as the crowning pride of the place, Fra 
Benedetto et us into a room which had 
lodged Pio Nono when he visited the monastery. 
The canopied bed was pointed out for our admira- 
tion, and the portrait of his holiness opposite, 
which, I believe, he bestowed upon the order. 

**] suppose,” said the sympathetic member of 
the party with duly lowered voice, ‘‘ you consider 
this as ¢erra sacra now.” 

It was humiliating to have this pious effort re- 
ceived by Fra Benedetto with a burst of jolly 
laughter, whetlier at the sentiment or the Latin- 
ized Italian we could not guess. 

Beneath the chapel are the crypts with the 
tombs of the founder and other ‘‘ people of im- 
portance,” a cool and shadowy sleeping place ; but 
after a moment’s balancing I chose the queer lit- 
tle garden cemetery with the sun and air and 
hum of monastery life. 


ush 


From the crypts the untroubled conscience of 
Fra Benedetto shot us straight into the antipodal 
pharmacy, a most living, cheery place, where in 
beguiling rows glittered and beckoned fascinating 
seductions in the shapes of little flasks and bot- 
tles, all bekidded, beribboned and adorned—oils 
and essences, and ointments and perfumes, and 
the famous /iqgueurs of Certosa, green and white 
—the Chartreuse of Italy. Some one or more of 
these temptations you are expected to yield to: 
it is a pretty and gracious way of paying one’s 
fee. 

My heart warmed again to La Certosa; it 
brought back at once the days when the Frati 
were healing leeches in a small degree, and gen- 
tle old monks pottered over herbs and essences. 
And suddenly a nameless regret pierced me for 
the passing away of all this; for it is passing—in- 
deed it is almost past. ‘The order at La Certosa 
numbers but a handful, and with the last of 
these the monastery is to be closed. Even now 
it is but a memory of itself—like the gentle flavor 
of past ages which floated out of the pharmacy as 
we entered. 

And what then, I wonder, will become of La 
Certosa ?-—whose noble cloisters and dreaming 
walls seem fit for nothing but the gliding of 
picturesque shapes and to echo Ave and Matin. 

Her day is gone, and she is going. The age of 
the monk and the warrior is over. So best—no- 
body in his sane mind wishes it back. And yet, 
and yet, as leaf after leaf of the missal is de- 
tached and flutters away, one looks after with an 
involuntary sigh of regret. It was not conven- 
ient; it would suit us in no way; we would not 
give our printing press for all the missal art in 
the world-—but the missal was fine to look at, for 
all that. 
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By THEO 

THERE are two parts in the making or evolu- 
tion of a statue, each quite as distinct from ’the 
other as are the two parts or stages of a musical 
composition; one is the birth conception and 
springing into life of the thought, or idea, or 
theme, whichever it may be called ; the other is 
the softening or perfecting of the theme, the 
gradual and exquisite melting of part into part 
and line into line until there is the final gracious 
harmony. 

That we who are so apt to think of a statue 
as springing Minerva-like from the marble block, 
with perhaps the slight assistance of a previous 
design or two on card, may witness for ourselves 
this most beautiful of growths or evolutions, let 
us ‘‘look backward ” quite a century, at the same 
time changing our locale to an ancient building 
on that neat and most attractive little Roman 
strada, the Via San Giacomo, which is one of the 


TRACY. 

many connecting links between the gay and fa- 
mous Corso and the gray old Ripetta whose houses 
are sometimes overflowed to half the depth of 
their lower floors during the Tiber inundations. 
This building is one tall story in height with two 
wide “ portones” (doors), one near each end of its 
facade , embedded in the gray stucco of its walls 
there are fragments of beautiful ancient marbles, 
bits of laurel and anthemion frieze ; clusters and 
garlands of fruit; a limb and part of the torso of 
a human body ; and close by the Corso end of the 
building a headless statue, the peculiar folds of 
whose robe prove an imperial model. 

Soon after one of the floods to which I have re- 
ferred, and which were particularly frequent at 
and near the close of the eighteenth century, a 
man somewhat above medium height left the 
studio building by its chief portone, and attended 
by a servant in white blouse and cap, walked 
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rapidly down the Via San 
Giacomo and across the 
Ripetta, passing at last 
under one of the massive 
arches of its ancient 
bridge. Pausing to look 
carefully into each of 
several excavations that 
had been made close to 
the water’s edge, and with 
keen and practiced eye se- 
lecting two or three of 
these, he directed his ser- 
vant to test them with 
the long wand he car- 
ried, and examining the 
depth and quality of 
the clay thus revealed, to 
take from the last a 
mass for conveying to his 
studio. At the base of 
the Vatican hills, oppo- 
site, there was other clay, 
and in such quantities 
that several of the lesser 
elevations were entirely formed of it, but the clay 
of these hills has always been less plastic than is 
that of the rich yellow tint taken from the Tiber 
excavations. 

It was only a little before this time that the 
artist had learned of a citizen of a fair Southern 
State in a land across the sea, who, changing the 
garb of a leisured country gentleman for the cos- 
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tume of a warrior, had 
kindled anew the longing 
of his people for inde- 
pendent citizenship, lead- 
ing them nobly on, and 
over tremendous odds, to 
one of the grandest vic- 
tories ever won, and him- 
self becoming chief spon- 
sor at the birth of a free 
land. Then to this artist 
dreaming grandly and 
embodying divinely, in 
the heart of Rome, the 
Western warrior, who was 
one of the greatest peace- 
makers, too, that the 
world has ever known, 
seemed like a hero of the 
grandest country time’s 
annals have recorded— 
the Roman land whose 
confines acknowledged no 
boundaries save the ex- 
tent of its imperial 
ruler’s ambition ; and so the inspiration of Rome’s 
greatness and his thoughts of the conqueror in 
the new land blended in splendid harmony. 


CANOVA. 


In the San Giacomo part of the studio there 
were three high and spacious rooms ; the second 
opened from the first, and the third opened from 
the second, and then led to a graveled outer way 
with the chiseler’s studio across, and a tiny garden 
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with ivied walls. At the end and ont of that 
again 2 little ‘“ cortile” where crystal-clear, deli- 
ciously cool water plashed deep down in a marble 
vase, fern-fringed and covered with quaint carv- 
ings. The central room of the studio suite 
looked out upon the two cortiles, and it was on 
the tall modeling stand, midway of the windows, 
that the artist directed his servant to place the 
mass of yellow clay; then he stood silent by its 
side, his luminous eyes penetrating its depths as 
if he already saw in them the realization of an 
ideal. Suddenly he tossed the wavy masses of 
hair back from his broad, high forehead, and 
then, as if impelled by inspiration, touched and 
molded the clay deftly here and there with his 
strong and slender fingers and his wooden spatula, 
until it began to take form, and the form was 
that of a victorious Roman general, while the 
features marked with noble thought for the peo- 
ple whom he had just inscribed, on the marble 
tablet he held, as ‘friends and countrymen,” 
were those of the conqueror in war and leader in 
peace who had arisen in the new and far-distant 
land. 

With lightninglike rapidity the first bozzetto— 
‘that little embodiment of an ideal which every 
‘sculptor knows so well—took symmetric shape ; 
but the raised arm must be held a liftle differ- 
‘ently; a breastplate of fine chain armor must be 
indded ; the sandaled feet must be more firmly 
placed ; and so one bozzetto was made, and then 
another and another, until the ideal was realized ; 
the Roman warrior of. the artist’s land and the 
general from across the sea were united in ma- 
jestic dignity. 

Although the artist himself knew every step of 
the way to the final finish—as every real artist 

must know it—after the last bozzetto there came 
to the studio those assistants who are known as 
‘‘formatori,” and with their help came that mo- 
ment of intense and exquisite anticipation at 
whose end the artist first sees his clay bozzetto 
hidden with pure white plaster for the casting, 
and finally the cast itself in the same subtle sub- 
stance, 

I said ‘“‘a moment”; it seems a moment, 
but it is hours—at least from sunrise to sunset 
and halfway back again—before the formatori’s 
work is done, a work that is of constant and most 
incessant care, for on it depends the perfection of 
the whole development. 

For the first step of the casting the bozzetto is 
closely bound and wrapped with cords that fol- 
low the exact outlines of the figure; then the 
formatori, standing well back and one at each 
side, dash showers of liquid plaster over it in 
equal quantities and 1n all directions, They watch 


the drying with the greatest intentness, for di- 
rectly it is finished the plaster shell thus formed 
must be carefully cut into at least a dozen pieces, 
of which the strong thread outlines—through and 
over which the plaster has passed—form the foun- 
dation ; each piece is carefully scraped, and then 
quite as carefully washed with strong soda solu- 
tion, before the pieces are carefully fitted together 
and tied into one again; this is done because it 
is possible that lumps may have formed here and 
there; they are so small as to be scarce visible to 
an inexperienced eye, yet they are capable of do- 
ing great damage to the finished statue, as the 
cast is to be taken from the inside, and not the 
decidedly chaotic outside of the plaster shell. 
The cutting, cleaning and reuniting completed, 
the liquid plaster is poured into the strange re- 
ceptacle whence it will emerge as a perfect figure. 
The plaster is necessary because, despite the art- 
ist’s greatest precautions, if the marble were 
worked from the bozzetto the clay would crack 
and crumble so that it would be almost unrecog- 
nizable before the work was completed ; the plas- 
ter, too, being easily marked for the mechanical 
measurements and processes, without cracking or 
peeling in the marking, is infinitely the moro 


: convenient of the two materials. 


In the chiseler’s room of this studio great blocks 
of marble waited from the quarries of Carrara 
and Massa and Seravazza ;it was one of the lat- 
ter he chose, because, while the others are always 
good, this is sure to be exceptionally flawless. It 
seems such a weird thing, the looking imto the 
heart of a great massive block of marble and sce- 
ing with artist’s and mathematician’s eye the 
beautiful life that slumbers there—and no less 
weird is the awakening of this life ; a powerful 
arm is rising here, a noble head is emerging 
there, and everywhere there are foreshadowings 
of the beautiful creation. 

Tor the mechanical measurements (always on 
the triangular basis) and the rough outlining of 
the figure, the artist trusted his “ lavoranti’ 
(workmen), but after that the chisel was guided 
by his own hand; it was his own skill that 
wrought the inimitable perfection that stamps 
his creations, whether they mark the tombs of 
pontiffs in St. Peter’s or beautify royal palaces 
and gardens in Russia and Engiand, and Germany 
and Italy, or make yet more glorious the world’s 
great treasure houses of art, or move with inspir- 
ing sentiment in the legislative halls of great na- 
tions like our own, as in the figure just described 
—for the Western leader in the Roman general’s 
costume was our own George Washington, and 
the artist himself was that great and tender 
sculptor Antonio Canova, whose own singularly 
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pure and beautiful life has been as superb an ob- 
ject lesson as have been every one of his nearly 
two hundred marvelous creations, It was from 
Canova’s own hands that these creations received 
the delicate finish and the strong and yet poetic 
grace that compel one who knows art at all to 
exclaim, “‘ That is a Canova !” even if he meets it 
in some strangely unexpected place, as, for ex- 
ample, the ‘‘ Hebe” in the Forli Palace. 

It is from the lips of the famous sculptors Ta- 
dolini, father and son, descendants of Canova’s 
bosom friend, the first sculptor Tadolini ; from 
Missurini’s many times re-edited and fascinating 
“Vita della Canova” and Signor Cortesi’s “ Si- 
lent Company,” just published in Rome, that I 
give you a brief résumé of the life of this great 
man. 

Born in Possagno, a quiet and obscure little 
village not far from Venice, he was brought up 
in the simple customs and tranquil life of this 
pretty settlement. In the iittle parish church 
that he attended there were no wonderful works 
of art to arouse his ambition ; indeed, his crea- 
tions seem entirely the children of his pure and 
noble nature; for his father, though also an ar- 
chitect of sufficient skill to satisfy the very sim- 
ple tastes of the people of Possagno, was a stone- 
cutter by trade and was well satisfied with his 
calling ; a thoroughly good man, and so 
honored by the people of this little community 
that they named many of their public streets and 
squares for himself and his family. 

From infancy the little Antonio was passion- 
ately fond of handling his father’s stonecutting 
tools, using them with great dexterity in his ear- 
liest years ; this was good in his father’s eyes, for 
he had destined him to follow his own profession. 
But, as Missurini says, “he seemed born with 
the full-fledged wings of a seulptor, attracting 
from the first the deep admiration of the people. 
.... Ilis was a soul given to. all good practices 
and performances; a heart humane in every 
pulse.” 

At fourteen he was introduced to the Venetian 
Senator Giovanni Faliero, who, admiring his true 
and curnest nature and seeing what the future 
promised him, kindled his enthusiasm by boldly 
prophesying it. Our own Washington Allston 
once said: ‘*If you would be a great artist, keep 
your own nature pure and noble.” What better 
exemplification of this saying could there be than 
the story of Antonio Canova ? 

The Senator Faliero recommended the lad to 
Torrctti, with whom he studied modestly and sim- 
ply, using only this sculptor’s somewhat limited 
store of models; but Torretti, who was greatly in- 
terested in him, died, and he became an ordinary 
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workman (as far 


as nominal position went) in 
Giovanni Ferrari’s studio, enduring in this capac- 
ity servile trials and receiving only the barest re- 
muneration. lIlis trials became so great, indeed, 
that his stepfather, appreciating his character, 
knowing well his talent and having a true affec- 
tion for him, sold his little remaining property, 
giving him the use of a hundred ducats (almost 
the same number of dollars), that were the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, for a year; and this was the only 
pecuniary aid Canova ever received from his rela- 
tives. It was of great benefit, however, because 
it came just at the moment of terrible necessity, 
enabling him, while continuing his work with 
Ferrari on half-time, to devote the other half to 
the study of design and life modeling. 

Ilis first commission was for two marble baskets 
of flowers and fruits, and was given him by his 
kind benefactor and true friend, the Senator Fa- 
liero, who a little later gave him also the commis- 
sion for his first group of statues, ‘Orfeo and 
Euridice”; and it was in these statues that his 
wide departure from the then set lines of sculpture 
attracted great and immediate attention. Giving 
himself wholly to the creation of simple and 
classic forms, he made nature his great guide, 
modeling the two statues in the quict of his na- 
tive village, and with results that filled the whole 
art world with astonished admiration. Then 
came his second commission, an order for the 
busts of the Doge Ranieri and the Venetian Sena- 
tor Marc-Antonio Gremani. Shortly after this 
his whole desire centred in Rome, ‘the seat,” as 
he declared, ‘‘ of all true art”; and with a small 
sum in his hand (for such a venture), from the 
sale of his ‘‘ Deedalus and Icarus,” sculptured in 
Venice, he entered the Eternal City, bringing 
with him an introduction from the Senator Fali- 
ero to his eminence Zuliano, Venetian ambassador 
to the Holy See. - Again his sweetness of charac- 
ter won all these with whom he came in contact, 
and his new friend, the ambassador, contributed 
materially to his immediate renown by having the 
east of his “‘ Dedalus and Icarys” brought from 
Venice to Rome and publicly exhibited. The 
east arrived at just that turn in the general cur- 
rent of artistic life that was exactly in accord 
with Canova’s own ideas and sympathies ; it was 
at the time, too, when pontiffs and princes alike 
delighted in the true advance of art, and when 
the powerful Cardinal Albani and half a score of 
others gave great sums for that restoration of the 
ancient beauty and purity of art which it was 
Canova’s glorious destiny to accomplish. 

One of the men whose friendship was most im- 
portant to Canova was that distinguished scholar 
and art critic Gavin Hamilton, who, being elected 
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judge of Canova’s works, immediately and em- 
phatically declared: ‘‘The road taken by this 
youth is that of the classic authors, that is to say, 
beginning with nature and using care and judg- 
ment—the production of an exquisite ideal of a 
copious and broad-minded style, taking all that 
is noblest and most divine from nature.” Hear- 
ing this judgment, the ambassador exclaimed : 
‘‘What, then, shall be done for his develop- 
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the powerful incentives of constant patronage 
aud assistance. 

Thus it was that Canova began his first Roman 
statue, ‘‘ Apollo Crowning Himself,” following it 
by that magnificent group, “‘ Theseus Seated on the 
Minotaur,” which roused a perfect fire of excite- 
ment in the whole art world immediately it was 
exhibited in Rome. It was soon after this that 
Canova introduced the representation of famous 
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ment ?” ‘To which Hamilton answered : “ Noth- 
ing but to give him an immense block of marble 
and let him do as he chooses ; having seen the 
ancient monuments, he will at once divine the 
road taken by the old masters.” This sentence 
shaped Canova’s future; the munificent ambassa- 
dor at once provided him with studio and marbles 
and all needed means and materials, bidding him 
choose what he would for work, and giving him 


moderns in ancient characters: Pauline Borghese 
as Venus Victrix; Napoleon as an ancient Ro- 
man, and Letitia, his mother, as Agrippina. 

Canova’s tomb in the Venetian Church of the 
Frari is marked by one of his own beautiful mon- 
uments, but the greatest monument of all those 
he has left to the world of gifted and persevering 
workers 1s the influence of his own pure and un- 
selfish life. 
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@ HE yellow, livid hue drifted back 
slowly over Mrs. Melvern’s hard, 
repulsive visage. She could make 
no headway against such a deter- 
mination to eliminate her from 
Chandos’s future. A sense of guilt 
cowed the woman’s natural audac- 
ity. She looked at him. He did 

not return the gaze. Their eyes might never 

again meet. That time was past. 
‘‘Order the carriage, madam,” suggested Mr. 

Bland, politely: 

‘« There is no carriage. 
months ago, 





I sold the carriage two 
* she retorted ; and despite the fear 
a gleam of exultant avarice glittered in her eyes. 
«‘And I sold all the horses except the farm horses. 
George, I'll go out, but not to-day. I can stay 
until to-morrow ?” 

‘“<You must go now.” 

She started in alarm. Chandos stretched out 
his hand and rang the bell, but he neither left 
the window nor glanced at her. 

‘George, the tenant might not have my room 
ready.” 

** You will leave my house now,” he repeated. 

*« But I want to stay until to-morrow —only to- 
morrow !” she whined, her eyes turning swiftly 
and greedily to the silver coffeepot and the Chan- 
dos spoons and forks. ‘‘It is an outrage to 
turn a poor old woman out in the dead winter.” 

“Tt is not night, and it is not snowing,” re- 
joined Chandos, in a low tone.—‘“ Tell Burney to 
bring a conveyance to the door in one hour. Te 
will drive Mrs. Melvern home,” was the order to 
the servant answering his summons, 
hour,” he repeated. 

Chandos moved from the window and passed 
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out along the passage to the study—the one place 

fraught with painful memories of perfidy and 

wrath. A half-shudder quivered through him— 

a strange sensation of evil and enmity. He tried 
the door. It was locked. All the doors were 
locked. Every chamber and apartment in the 
great luxurious house might have been a convict’s 
cell, so carefully secured they were. The damp at- 
mosphere crept through him, the gloom and cold 
of the long-closed building penetrated with an 
insidious chill. He descended to the hall in the 
main building. ‘The identical shadowy, freez- 
ing obscurity met him there. The marble fig- 
ures stood in their niches like a mournful array 
of monuments to past glories. An ignominious 
cloud of dust settled on the folds of Roman togas 
and leaflets of crowning bays. The old Chandos 
portraits looked down from their panels upon the 
last of their race. They peered through the dead 
gloom, and seemed to survey him with upbraid- 
ing eyes. ‘The same plebeian cloud of dust ob- 
scured their «aristocratic features. Chairs and 
sofas, bronzes and cushions had not doffed their 
cheap uniforms. Mrs. Melvern appreciated their 
marketable value and protected them from dust. 
Works of art she regarded with scornful indif- 
ference, and left them to take care of themselves, 
Chandos sighed as he traversed the fine hall; his 
disgust and indignation were steadily gathering 
force. 

‘* And they were Dorothy’s ancestors as well as 
mine!” he muttered, casting a glance half of 
shame, half of resentment at the torn, flapping 
canvas of an old Chandos in powdered wig and 
sky-blue coat. He walked on. Ilis household 
gods seemed to have fallen under the general 
blight touching Chandos Manor. 

March number. 
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‘*Marse George !” whispered a voice near him. 
**Marse George !” 

“‘ Who is that ?” asked Chandos, striving to see 
through the shadews. 

‘‘ Me—it’s Barby.” And the dark face sud- 
denly came to view from behind a pallid Pysche. 
‘‘Oh, Marse George, is you comin’ back, sir?” 
asked the faithful servant, wiping her hand on 
her tidy apron before she ventured to put it in 
the smooth white one extended to greet her. 
‘‘T’se done slip up en kindle a fire in de libr’y. 
I’se feered you’d freeze. Eph, dat triflin’ niggah, 
says he knowed fo’ sho’ Marse George was comin’ 
back, en he sneak out de libr’y key off ’n de hook 
in Miss Dorofy’s room.” 

‘Yes, Barby, I shall return to my house and 
my people again. They belong to me once more,” 
Chandos replied. ‘ Where are they all ?” 

‘‘Us niggahs is down in de servants’ hall, 
Marse George. Bress God! it’s powerful news. 
Bress God ! it’s Marse George.” And Barby, not 
quite so substantial and well fed as in old days, 
sot her arms akimbo and looked as if her bliss 
transcended expression. 

**T will go down and see the servants; and, 
Barby, I am supremely grateful for a fire—just 
now it is the most acceptable boon you could be- 
stow.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I sent Eph en ax de gemmen down 
dere—dey’s comformable like,” briskly retorted 
Barby, beaming with a delight heightened by a 
sense of safety. 

For the first time since the defranded master 
of Chandos Manor returned to this forlorn parody 
upon the old splendor and luxury of his home 
Chandos smiled. The calm, happy smile of con- 
tent beamed as of yore when George Chandos 
went below to the servants’ hall. One after an- 
other of the servants, upon a thousand pretexts, 
had crept stealthily to the house. Nobody quite 
credited the rumor. Everybody strove to give it 
credence. Field hands and servants and tenants 
somehow caught the flying echo of a whisper 
from the house. 

““’T was dat boy Eph fotch de tale down heah, 
en I cuff him good fo’ it ; en, bress God, it wa’n’t 
no he !” 

‘“No, it wa’n’t,” echoed Barney, filling his 
pipe—Barney was always filling his pipe. ‘‘ No, 
it wa’n’t,” he repeated, while Chandos shook 
hands with each one. ‘‘ Dat boy kin tell de trufe 
sometimes. ” 

‘* Yes, he kin,” supplemented Barby, emphat- 
ically. ‘* You, Eph, git dat hoecake dar. You 
kin hab ebery las’ crumb ob it. Spec’ we ain’t 
gwine to starve no mo’.” 

‘*T tole you so, Barby. I said I seen de sur 


look green en red t’other day, en I said ’twas a 
sign Marse George was comin’ -back—didn’t 1, 
Hessie ?” ‘triumphantly demanded Barney. ‘‘ En 
when I tree dat possum de udder night, didn’t 
he jes’ laff en laff, en untwis’ his tail, en drap 
down in de brush, en walk hisself away wid a 
onsultin’ grin, en I couldn’t cotch him nohow en 
noways ? En didn’t I say dat dat possam knowed 
sompum was gwine to happen—didn’t I, now ?” 

‘« En you’re gwine to driv’ dat ole hyeny home 
fo’ sho’ ?” reiterated Barby, dropping her voice as 
Chandos approached, having made the round of 
the hall. 

«**Deed I is gwine to driv’ her back whar she 
*longs—dat’s de mastah’s order; en I'll do it— 
yes, I will,” asseverated Barney. 

‘* Where is the housekeeper, Barby ?” demanded 
Chandos. 

*‘Tone gone, sir,” answered Barby, decisively. 

‘* Where is the steward ?” 

‘« Done gone, sir,” repeated Barby. 

Chandos’s face darkened. 

‘Where is the porter, and why is the lodge 
closed ?” continued the master, turning to Barney. 

‘* Lord A’mighty, sir, de porter was clared out 
fust ; en de lodge is done lock up, like de balance 
ob de place,” responded Barney. 

Chandos frowned. The ruthless hand despoil- 
ing his beautiful estate had spared nothing. 

‘“* Barney,” he said, in a slow tone, “‘ you are to 
tuke Mrs. Melvern home; and dispatch a mes- 
senger at once for my steward. Iam going to 
the library now, Say to the overseer I desire his 
presence there.” 

The same dark frown and metallic ring of voice 
attested the anger surging in his breast. He gave 
no further orders, only quitted the servants’ hall 
and descended the steps in moody silence. 

‘* Bress God !” broke out Barby, ‘* Marse George 
do look turrible as King Solymon hisself. En 
our white folks is all a-comin’ back—Miss Flora 
like de Queen ob Sheby, and Marse Lawrence as 
grand as a prince en fierce as a roarin’ lion, bress 
God! Ill go up to see ef dat fire’s a-burnin’.” 
And Barby followed her master to the regions 
above stairs, not visited of late by the servants. 

Chandos walked toward the library. His step 
was dignified and deliberate. His head was bent 
in a meditation plainly anything but pleasant. 
Perhaps that explained why he laid his hand on 
the library door without perceiving a figure scurry 
swiftly behind an enshrouded bronze. The muf- 
fled sound of a heavy, stealthy movement caught 
his ear. 

Chandos threw the door open suddenly. The 
two gentlemen within glanced up in mute in- 


quiry. 
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-* There is some one in the 
see what it means.” 

Chandos stood quite still while Barby deftly 
pulled aside the bronze. An affected laugh 
broke the quiet as Mrs. Melvern rose from the 
carpet—dropping her ample stuff cloak in the 
effort. 

‘‘ Bress God !” burst out Barby, startled out of 
her propriety of demeanor. ‘‘ Ef ole miss aim’t 
got one ob de big silver bowls, en de pitcher lined 
wid gold, en a silver sugar dish en cream pot; en 
heah’s de bes’ en biggest ladles lined wid solid 
gold, jes’ as many as she kin tote !” 

Barby held up the superb pieces of plate to the 
astonished gaze of the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Melvern darted a furious glance at the 
servant defeating this last great coup. For the 
Chandos good name she cared nothing ; but the 
Chandos plate her miserly soul coveted with a 
mighty longing. She had defrauded her half- 
brother once ; she fully meant to do it again. 

“‘T’m a poor old woman, George,” she began, 
in a wheedling tone, which brought a sickening 
memory of perfidy back to him. ‘‘I am desti- 
tute and penniless—not one cent and no way to 
get it. I thought you wouldn’t mind a few little 
things. I’d like a keepsake, you know.” And 
Dorothy Melvern clutched the heavy silver bowl 
with greedy avarice. 

‘‘ Barby, carry the plate back to the butler’s 
pantry,” ordered Chandos, refusing to glance to- 
ward this rapacious marauder. 

‘‘T will have it!” screamed Mrs. Melvern. 
‘‘T’'ve given up everything to you, and I won’t 
starve! Give me some money—only five dollars 
—anything. I haven’t one cent, I haven’t one 
serap to eat, and I want something. I’m a poor 
old famishing woman, stripped of everything.” 

‘‘ Marse George, silver spoons en forks, one set 
ob ’em, is upstairs; en a coffeepot, en de jellies 
en preserves, en a demijohn ob de bes’ French 
brandy out’n de wine cellar, en mo’ t’ings en 
plunder dan de biggest wagon on de place kin 
pack in, ‘cause dey’re tryin’ to now. En I knows,” 
went on Barby, obstinately, ‘‘dat Miss Dorofy 
hadn’t nuffin’ savin’ en ’ceptin’ one carpetbag 
when she come here.” 

‘‘En all Miss Flora’s silk dresses en clo’es— 
ebery one ob ’em,” added Hester, who had ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Chandos had retreated from the doorway. The 
degradation bore heavily upon him ; nevertheless, 
when the maid supplemented the miserable 
charges with the despoliation of the fair little 
girl wronged so bitterly a blaze of anger seemed 
to break over him. 

‘‘Dorothy, quit my house, and never dare to 


hall there. Barby, 
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hod 


enter it again!” he said, hoarsely. ‘Go, I say, 
while I can master myself! For God’s sake get 
out of my sight while there is time !” 

“I’m going. Yes, yes, I’m going now, before 
you kill me!” she flung back, in a breathless 
taunt. ‘* But I tell you that I only give up the 
property because I know who the girl is. I’ve 
ulways known it, and I know there is no good 
trying to hold the property. I won’t spend the 
money fighting for it. But I detest you and her; 
and if I could have rid myself of her I would 
have done it, by fair means or foul. Yes, I would 
—yes—yes |” 

The door shut with a loud slam. 
that he might do to save her. 

Chandos sat down, white and trembling with 
passion. ‘Truth barbed the dart, and a certain 
horror of what might have happened his darling 
in those dark days. 

“Tt don’t matter, Chandos. 
her forever,” 


It was all 


We are quit of 
observed Mr. Bland, pausing in his 
restless tramp, the sole evidence of excitement, 
to draw the curtain back from the great un- 
washed panes. ‘‘ Here is news from New Or. 
leans. By my order telegrams and letters are to 
be sent here until our return. They have been 
sent. This is the first; and the first recalls us 
instantly to the South. Lawrence has arrived, 
and Oscar has levanted—gone ignominiously—de- 
ferred the day of reckoning by flight. And God 
pity him! for he knows that sooner or later he 
must face Lawrence.” 


A dogcart rattled past the window as he spoke, 


followed by a heavily packed farm wagon. In the 
former was Mrs. Melvern ; in the latter, her spoils. 
The checkered handkerchief and blue hood bound 
her shrewish face and covered her head. The 
dingy stuff cloak enveloped her form. She glared 
up venomously at the window. She shook her 
fist furiously at the solitary looker therefrom, 
and hurled back a malediction at Chandos Manor 
and its master. 


CHAPTER XX. 
TRAVELS THE MYSTIO CIRCLE. 


A suItT of spacious apartments, alight with sun- 
shine, redolent of flowers and luxurious in tie 
thousand costly trifles a woman of artistic tastes 
may contrive almost imperceptibly to gather 
around her, evinced just such a feminine presence. 
The weird, antique tenement house had been de- 
serted by two of its tenants. The famous doctor 
wrought the cure, and tle famous doctor de- 
spoiled the old house of Marie and her “ casta- 
way.” ‘They were domiciled under the roof of Dr. 
Broissart. Possibly it was no whit more modern 
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than the great building long ago forsaken by its 
patrician owners. Those not chary of proximity 
to bustle and noise filled the once fine chambers. 
The vulgar shadow of trade and toil environed 
the tenement house. Aristocratic seclusion, far 
remote from business, draped its sacred purple 
over the garden of tropical creepers and glowing 
flowers around Dr. Broissart’s quaint mansion, 
with its galleries and corridors, its echoing rooms 
and dreamy, poetic hush. 

Flora for the first time was to appear at dinner, 
The spirituelle air of the half-recovered invalid 
scarcely detracted from her beauty. She made 
her toilet with occasional little gasps of over- 
taxed strength. Old Marie, in her gaudily col- 
ored dress, oddly becoming to the swarthy Cre- 
ole, touched here and there with deft fingers and 
wonderful French taste the toilet of ciel blue. 
A knot of ribbon or fall of lace became effective 
under her fingers. Iler countenance beamed with 
pride and joy. Hester had arrived only a few 
hours previously. A copious flood of tears occu- 
pied the time until her services were required to 
dress Flora. All the evil prognostications of serv- 
ants and tenants at Chandos Manor must be de- 
tailed to amuse her mistress. 

«We made sure, miss, you was gone. 


We Barby 


she said ’twa’n’t no way ’ceptin’ to be cotched up 
into hebben ‘long ob Gabriel hisself ; but, how- 


somdever, Barney he sneak off cbery night to 
quire at de houses ef any ob ’em had seen or 
heerd ob his young mistis ; but ’twa’n’t no use. 
Folks only axed all *bout it, en said as how dey 
knowed it would be dat way ef Mis’ Melvern en 
Mr Oscar Harvey set demselves down on Chandos 
Manor ; en dey said fo’ sho’ en certain you’d been 
covered up in de snow; en when it melted in de 
sun nobody hadn’t found you,” chattered Hester, 
her mulatto face once more smiling and happy. 

‘‘Yes, yes, the chére enfant, old Marie have 
found her!” murmured Marie. ‘‘ And maman 
have find her if she be cast away again.” 

‘Oh, maman, wish me lucky and happy this 
time !” Flora said, the musical langh tempered by 
a half-mournful pathos; ‘‘ because, if I am cast 
away again, no one will ever find me—neither 
papa, nor Lawrence, nor maman.” 

‘*Qh, Missie Flora, you needn’t be troublin’ 
now !” eagerly chimed in Hester. ‘* Marse Law- 
rence air’s no lamb; Marse Lawrence don’t hev 
no foolin’ around him. Ef you trus’ in de Lord 
en Marse Lawrence dere ain’t nothin’ top ob dis 
yeth kin harm you in any way. I knowed it 
would be so. I tole Barney young miss goin’ to 
be married, ’cause I dreamed I seed a coffin wid 
two people sittin’ on it, en day was all dressed in 
black en was a-cryin’—en dat’s a weddin’ fo’ sho’. 
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Oh, miss, you do look sweet! I nebber did spec’ 
to see you dressed up agin in blue en white after 
dat Miss Dorofy done pack ebery rag ob yourn en 
tote it off. Here’s your fan, miss. Your color is 
comin’ back, en you does look lubly !’ 

The beautiful face glowed into color ; the mag- 
nificent eyes gleamed in their dusky depths. 
Hester shook out the lace handkerchief. Maric 
fastened the bouquet of cream-colored roses on 
the dainty corsage. Both leaned over the balus- 
trade to watch her sweep down the steps to the 
salon below. A vivid flush drifted over her fair 
face as Flora entered the salon. Ter limbs trem- 
bled under her strangely. She stretched out her 
hands in bewilderment, and was folded in her 
father’s arms and almost carried to a fautfeuil. 

‘Oh, papa,” she gasped, laughing, while the 
luminous splendor of her eyes seemed for an in- 
stant dimmed by tears, ‘‘I can hardly believe that 
I have you and Lawrence again !” 

She raised the long lashes and glanced up at 
Lawrence in appealing tenderness. Ie did not 
approach, but stood on the rug, his back to the 
bright blaze of fire. He had never looked so lofty 
and grand to Flora as at that moment. Little 
Mme. Broissart fluttered up to him with a mar- 
guerite in her hand. but a world of admiration in 
her eyes for this handsome, dominant man. 

**You will bring Flora to dinner, Mr. Law- 
rence ; doctor, you must take care of Colonel 
Chandos; and, last of all, I myself must fall to 
you, Mr. Bland,” said the warm-hearted dame, 
still piquant and charming despite her sober 
middle age. 

They were all dining together again. Not in 
the great dining room at Chandos Manor, as of 
yore, when toasts were quaffed to Flora when she 
was seventeen, when Chandos stood before the 
early autumn fire and told them of the fatal leg- 
acy, and when Mrs. Melvern had sneered at her 
birth and Marion had envied her engagement to 
Lawrence. It seemed ages ago; yet that was the 
early autumn, this the early spring. Bitter sor- 
rows whitened the head of Chandos; Flora re- 
turned from the edge of the grave. Lawrence, 
with his fearless langh, his herculean proportions 
and handsome, resolute aspect, alone seemed un- 
changed. 

The gentlemen soon quitted the after-dinner 
wine. Despite a new dry sherry to be criticised, 
Lawrence lingered only a brief time. 

‘«My darling, you are too lovely to reproach,” 
he said, abruptly, as he drew a seat close to 
Flora. ‘ But why did you not come to me when 
—when ”—his face changed ; a shade of savagery 
became perceptible ; it taxed his temper to the 
utmost to speak of that dreadful time—*‘ you 
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were in trouble and friendless? Did you fear 
that I wonld turn against you, too ?” 

Flora lifted her dark eyes to his in pleading 
deprecation. 

‘* Lawrence,” she said, in that plaintive, won- 
derful voice of hersy while the cream-tinted roses 
on her breast ‘quivered and shook, ‘‘even if I 
hoped you would forgive me——” 
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my heart was breaking, and you said you would 
never forgive such a lack of affection. You said 
it, Lawrence.” 
She glanced u 
her eyes fell. 


p once more with a shudder, then 
A secure smile curved her lips. 


All doubt must vanish forever under the fire of 
the deep, enduring tenderness in his gaze. 
‘*My darling, I remember the selfish, idle words. 
‘ 
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‘Forgive you !” interrupted Lawrence. ‘‘ My 
darling, did you suppose that I could fail you ? 
Did you imagine that you were not the exception 
to my creed for all the rest of the world? You 
have no part and parcel in my dealing with oth- 
ers. You are something almost divine to me, my 
love—something I hold dearer than life itself.” 

‘‘Tf I had only had courage to tell you, Law- 
rence, that day at the jail! Bnt I could not; 


They have upbraided me perpetually for their ut- 
terance since my eyes were opened and I under- 
stood the tortures racking your poor little heart. 
I would have given my life gladly to unsay them. 
Ah! could anything but death take you away 
from mc? I was maddened by the restraint 
holding me powerless to protect you; and,” he 
added, in a suppressed tone, “ but for old Marie 
I might have lost you and gone wholly mad.” 
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Flora laid her soft, slender fingers on his. 

‘** Lawrence, I love you no more, no less, than 
on that day. I love you with my whole heart, as 
I have ever loved you; and I shall love you to the 
end, solely and entirely. I could not have sought 
your protection that terrible night when Mrs. 
Melvern pushed me out in the storm and the 
door closed behind me. I stood almost paralyzed 
with fear. The snow beat in my face, it blinded 
my eyes, and the darkness Oh, Lawrence, 
do not laugh at me! I am such a coward! And, 
papa, you know what agonies of terror I endure.” 

She appealed to Chandos. He came nearer, 
and assented in stern silence to the apologetic ex- 
planation. No glint of smile or laughter softened 
the countenance of Lawrence. The barbaric look 
settling over his features and the steellike gleam 
in his eyes were not good to see. 

‘Ah, yes! I am such a pitiful coward ” she 
went on, in a tremulous, faltering voice. “I 
seemed afraid to scream ; it was black and stormy, 
and so bitterly cold! The snow drifted in treach- 
crous banks. I could not see—the appalling 
darkness bewildered me. I meant to strive to 
reach the cabins. I peered into the blackness 
for the lights in the cabins. There were none. 
Everywhere thick, impenetrable darkness met 
me. It was bitterly cold, and the snow beat— 
I ran straight toward 
I screamed for Hester. I never 
In real- 
In my terror I must 


beat always in my face. 
the cabins. 
found the cabins, and no one answered. 
ity I did not do either. 
have rushed away from the cabins, and the gale 
drove my cries back into my throat. I remember 
that I thought myself insane. I shrieked for papa 


and Lawrence, and = 


‘‘My darling,” interrupted Chandos, drawing 
a long, difficult breath—‘‘ my darling little girl, 
I cannot bear it.” 

Lawrence averted his face. A deadly, implaca- 
ble bitterness had gradually frozen every trace of 
human kindliness therefrom. 

‘* And oh, papa !” she said, with a tearful smile, 
“it was so dark, and I am such a coward! I 
don’t remember much—I don’t know when and 
how I passed the gate without seeing it. We had 
probably left it open when Barney drove through. 
The snow seemed to cover my face with an icy 
sheet. I was panic-stricken. Terror of the black- 
ness and storm overwhelmed me—I struggled to 
rush forward as long as possible ; but I remember 
that I stumbled and sank down, and somehow 
the snow seemed to beat—beat on my eyes. The 
storm raged with a dull, distant roar like the 
sea. I recollect that I hoped I might not die, be- 
cause it would distress Lawrence and papa. I 
knew they would pity me if the others did not.” 
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“*My darling !—my little darling!” repeated 
Chandos, in a strained voice. 

Lawrence lifted the delicate hand to his lips 
without a word, It was too frail and transparent 
for health. It related its own touching aside to 
the story. 

*‘ Ah, papa, memory fails me there. When it 
returned the day was half gone. I was in a farm- 
house, far away in the next county. A passing 
farm wagon had found me, and the good old 
farmer carried me home, twenty miles, to his wife. 
Papa, I had but one idea—I had saved Lawrence 
by telling that you Tived. I must save you by go- 
ing to Mexico and warning you of the danger. 
The farmer and his wife were »oor and ignorant, 
but oh, so good—so good ” 

“They were angels, my darling!” interposed 
Chandos. 

“They granted my entreaty. I started for 
New Orleans that night, while I had time, before 
I was too ill. My only fear was that I would die 
before I reached Tampice. But oh, papa, I hope 
you may never know my despair when I found 
the steamer gone, and no other for weeks! All 
my strength left me—my brain seemed to reel. 
I gave you up for lost, papa. My heart died. 
You know the rest— when maman cried out, 
‘Oh, ma petite'!—ma castaway!’ Dear, good 
maman! Papa, I can never tell it to you again. 
There is no more of it!” she murmured, with a 
little sob. 

*T shall never ask you,” rejoined Chandos. 

There is punishment—nothing more than that,” 
added Lawrence, in a grim, menacing voice. 

**No, no, Lawrence ; we ean be happy without 
that. You will not care for that—will you, dear ?” 
urged Flora, anxiously. ‘TI shall never be afraid 
again, and you know I am such a pitiful little 
coward! We will forget it all now.” 

Lawrence bent his head once more over the 
fragile hand, but gave no syllable in answer— 
only pressed the soft-fingers to his lips mechan- 
ically. 

‘‘Mr. Lawrence,” said Dr. Broissart, appear- 
ing just then in the doorway, “it is too shocking 
to take you away from mademoiselle, but Pierre 
says a lady, beautiful almost as mademoiselle, 
insists that she must see you. She is in the 
library.” 

Lawrence rose with visible reluctance. 

“‘Some mistake, I rather expect. However, I 
shall not be long absent,” he said, carelessly. 

** Peste !” exclaimed the host, as Lawence had 
gone. “I quite forgot the card. Voila, Pierre, 
give mademoiselle the card. Mademoiselle is too 
beantiful to have one pang of jealousy.” 

Flora lifted the card from the salver. 
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A pained smile flitted over the exquisite face as 
she read the name. The name was—‘“ Mrs. Oscar 
Harvey.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN THE GRIFFES OF INFLEXIBLE DESTINY. 


Marion Harvey was at home. She had been 
at home for two whole days, and the guasi do- 
mestic bliss told unpleasantly upon her temper. 
She was there, nevertheless, clad in black, with a 
black lace scarf over her head. However strict 
her seclusion might have been for two entire 
days, she meant to emerge from it now. The 
black lace sleeves fell back [from snow-white 
arms. Her black eyes had a glitter of suppressed 
ferocity. The smooth cheek, scarcely as round 
as in days of less revelry and magnificence, needed 
an artificial tint to heighten the feverish flush. 
At her best Marion never looked more beautiful 
or more restless. Evidently she expected a vis- 
itor, and quite as plainly the visitor had no con- 
sideration for her consuming impatience. At 
last he came, walking at a leisurely pace, smiling 
his brilliant, heartless smile. They knew each 
other, Cadmus Hauton and his daughter, and in 
all the universe each would have sought pity 
from any source save the other. Nevertheless, 
another principle ruled their lives — interest. 


Marion faced her father with a swift, impetuous 
movement. 

*«Ts this all true ?” she demanded, rushing to 
the purpose in her mind without preliminary re- 
mark. 

‘Ts what true ?” carelessly inquired Hauton. 

«Ts it true that Grayfriars and all Oscar’s fort- 


une belongs to Lawrence? It will ruin Oscar !” 

‘¢ Yes,” deliberately answered Hauton, return- 
ing the gaze of her flaming, frightened eyes, ‘it 
is alltrue. The Harveys received the money and 
suppressed the canceled mortgage. It has come 
to light. Coupled with his wild expenditure, as 
you observe, my dear, it will ruin Oscar.” 

‘Where are the papers? You have them! 
You have done this! It will ruin— ruin Os- 
car !” ejaculated Marion, stamping her foot furi- 
ously. ‘‘ Where are they, I say? Is it too late 
to destroy them now? Why could not that fool 
Oscar tell me of this? I could have secured 
Grayfriars! What is to be done? Iam disgraced 
and impoverished.” 

«¢ Yes, my dear,” coolly replied Hauton. ‘‘ But 
Oscar brought it on himself. He was not liberal, 
Marion ; nor were you.” 

“‘I will give you anything to destroy those 
papers !” she broke out, desperately. 

‘*You have nothing to give,” was the curt 
reply. 
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**T have if you will save it for me by swearing 
that no such papers existed.” 

She riveted her frantic eyes upon him in breath- 
less suspense. 

‘That would be perjury; my conscience will 
not permit it,” he answered, suavely. 

**Your conscience!” she repeated, in bitter 
mockery. ‘I will pay you in dollars and cents 
for your conscience !” 

“Thanks ; I had a check cashed, a few days 
ago, for ten thousand from Lawrence.” 

She gave a cry of sharp pain. This terrible 
downfall was almost death to Marion Harvey. 
She must perforce surrender the wealth coveted 
so long, so hardly secured and briefly enjoyed. 
Freezing smiles and chilling glances had already 
pointed to overthrow. 

** Where is Harvey ?” observed Hauton. 

“I care not,” she answered, petulant in her 
misery. 

** He is flying from the law ; he is under charge 
of murder and fraud,” informed Hauton, in an 
evil tone, nevertheless smooth as Satan. ‘* He 
has not been heard of since Lawrence landed, 
three days ago. It would be well were he never 
heard of again.” 

Marion covered her face with her hands and 
shivered. 

‘Can nothing be done? I will give you five 
times ten thousand for that canceled mortgage,” 
she said. 

Not a twinge of conscience checked her un- 
scrupulous offer. Not a thought of dishonor 
marred his supreme satisfaction. Neither per- 
ceived anything in the matter beyond a stroke of 
business. Hauton had the master hand ; Marion 
only strove to repair her own fatal blunder. 

‘*The papers are in the hands of Lawrence and 
his lawyer, beyond recall,” answered Hauton. 
‘* You overshot the"mark this time, Marion. You 
have winged your bird; but, unluckily, it is Os- 
car. Ah, well! you must trust to your wits. Os- 
car may turn up some day. He can add a post- 
script to his career, you see, to say that he remem- 
bers all his sins and knows the Lord will forgive 
them, and pass in his checks to heaven at any 
rate. He is such a thoroughgoing hypocrite! 
You can’t say that I did not warn you,” he 
added, with a brutal mockery, as if nothing was 
ever s0 delightful as squaring accounts with one 
of his own metal. They were quits at last. Past 
affronts put upon him were scored out. “And I 
warn you again that if ever men fall into the 
ill iuck to serve the Lawrences a dasturdly stroke 
they never live long to repent of it. A short 
shrift and a sure hand—that is the Lawrences ; 
and there’s never much talk when they mean 
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death. I really wonder you were so infatuated 
with your choice.” 

“‘Tnfatuated !” repeated Marion, her hands 
clinched in a paroxysm of wild rage. ‘‘ How 
could I find it possible to care for a despicable 
creature like Oscar save as a pack horse to bring 
me wealth ?” 

Hanton contemplated the ferocious brightness 
and fury of her excited face. The pearl-white 
teeth gleamed between the red lips. The canine 
look returned in savage viciousness. 

“You are like your mother, my dear— you 
spurn a homely man,” he philosophized, in tran- 
quil satisfaction. 

‘Spurn him !” ejaculated Marion. ‘I hate 
him! He has tricked and deceived me. How 
could I know that this estate was not his ?” 

“‘ By Jove, just what I said half an hour ago, 
my dear, when the papers were handed me at the 
club! There is so much deception in this world ! 
It has not been a week since I cut Chandos dead, 
and now he has come into all his money; but 
how could I know it?” pathetically responded 
Hauton, suppressing a yawn. 

‘‘Everything is gone. What am I to do?’ 
asked Marion, in sullen despair. 

**My love, you must trust to your wits,” ob- 
served Hauton, taking his hat and gloves. ‘* You 
had better pack up and slip away to some obscure 
place in Europe. You might see Chandos and 
his daughter, and ask their intercession with 
Lawrence. Women are very effective intercessors 
when they don’t happen to be one’s wife or 
one’s daughter—then they are immensely boring. 
And, by the way, my love, I considered your ex- 
cellent advice given at Chandos Manor—charm- 
ing place—your sensible suggestion of marriage. I 
have decided to marry Lelli next month. Her 
voice brought her a fortune, you know. I shall 
be quite too much engaged to see you again. 
Bonsoir !” 

Marion uttered a shrill scream of rage and dis- 
appointment. Her father whistled a lively air as 
he strolled through the garden of roses. Outside, 
a man in a dark overcoat paced up and down the 
pavement. Inside, nothing escaped his keen scru- 
tiny. This was the policeman stationed there to 
watch Oscar’s house for a clew to Oscar’s where- 
abouts. His sharp, searching glance traveled 
over Marion as she hurried through the garden. 
Flinging herself into a carriage waiting at the 
gate, she gave an impetuous order to the coach- 
man. As the carriage rolled away from the Har- 
vey mansion the man crept out from the shrub- 
bery and followed swiftly. He shadowed every 
turn of the handsome equipage, and noted every 
movement of the fair occupant. 
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Marion sprang on the pavement and rushed 
into Dr. Broissart’s. 

The man folded his arms and leaned lazily 
against a wall in the heavy shadow of the trees. 
She meant to defraud Lawrence if chance favored 
the scheme ; failing that, Marion was there to ap- 
peal for mercy. He opened the library door, and 
crossed the apartment before this strange visitant 
gave any token of recognition. Weeks only had 
elapsed since their last meeting. 

*‘Oh, Lawrence,” she broke out, passionately, 
‘‘what am I todo? Lawrence, spare Oscar. Let 
him go unpunished, for God’s sake! Do not im- 
poverish and degrade me so terribly! You will 
be rich and honored. Spare me utter poverty, 
Lawrence !” 

She besought him to spare not Oscar, but Os- 
car’s money. Lawrence rested his arm upon the 
mantel, and met the glitter in her black orbs with 
a fire in his scorching her very heart. He tow- 
ered above her in relentless strength. 

‘*It is too late,” was the icy response. 

‘‘ Lawrence,” she exclaimed, in accents almost 
wooing, ‘‘ you will make me the wife of a criminal 
and beggar !” 

‘No, madam,” he answered, in the same freez- 
ing tone. ‘‘ You have made yourself the wife of 
a criminal and beggar.” 

‘* Lawrence, you will not compel me to suffer 
for his crimes! You will spare me! I hate him 
—I always hated Oscar !” 

‘**T require no atonement from you.” 

The answer came with the same significant 
brevity. Lawrence had mercy for her, but he 
was invulnerable to charms other men found irre- 
sistible. 

Marion tossed the lace back from her dusky 
hair. A séduisante, wooing softness crept into 
her eyes. 

Lawrence, leave me my establishment !” she 
said, in soft, luring tones. ‘‘ Do not break the 
settlements Oscar made upon me, Oh, Law- 
rence, I will love you forever if you spare my in- 
come !” 

‘«Thanks, madam,” he returned, in frigid po- 
liteness. ‘‘ The law will decide your rights.” 

Marion drew the black lace over her head and 
receded a step. If ever a savagery, hard and piti- 
less, came into any countenance, it was legible on 
the one fronting her. 

** Are you so barbarous ?” she asked, in a low 
tone. ‘‘ Have you no mercy ?” 

Even as she syllabled the words Marion knew 
that the appeal was in vain. He said that he re- 
quired no atonement from her. She filled the 
dire void in her passion and misery. How could 
he have mercy left in his heart for Osear or for 
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Oscar’s wife ? The last line of the tragic page was 
yet untraced. How could Oscar atone for the 
guilty past ? Could he restore the years of toil 
and deprivation te Lawrence? Could he efface 
the fraud and bitterness from his existence ? 
Could Oscar open the grave under the firs—the 
grave with the long, yellow sedge waving over it, 
and a plain stone slab, already gray and moldered, 
whereon were graven the words, “‘ Raoul La Pres, 
Aged Twenty-three”? Could he bid the laugh- 
ter-loving Frenchman leave his lonely home to 
take up the broken song and return to the haunts 
of men? Ah, no! the crime lay in the domain 
of the past. The past is immutable. The atone- 
ment was in the hands of the man wronged. 
There was no mercy for Oscar. There had been 
none for Lawrence—none for La Pres. Marion 
rushed away from him. She quitted the room in 
bitter disappointment. The door of the salon 
stood open, and Marion was desperate. Crossing 
the hall, she walked into the salon with a swift, 
impetuous step, and stood. before Flora and Chan- 
dos—stood there a suppliant to the woman she 
had scorned. 

“« Flora !” she said, bitterly, “ask Lawrence to 
spare me. Ask him. You can make him spare 
me. Ask him, for God’s sake, not to ruin me 
utterly ” 

Flora paled a shade as she went nearer to Mar- 
ion. Through the vista of trial and calamity 
came a scene when she herself asked a similar 
boon of Marion. It started from the arras before 
her mental vision. 

“Marion, long ago—it seems ages—I said that 
you might have something to ask of us——” 

“You need not throw that in my teeth,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘I said I would never ask a favor of 
you until you were richer than I was. I have kept 
my word. God knows you could leave me my 
establishment and never miss it. Lawrence’could 
call off the hounds of the law, and not degrade 
me by dragging Oscar from his hiding place. You 
can ask him to do this. He will listen te you.” 

“Marion, in the old, miserable days,” softly 
returned Flora, “you said I could have my re- 
venge by refusing any favor you asked.” 

“And you will take it!—you do refuse!” 
screamed Marion. ‘‘And Colonel Chandos will 
refuse, because I called him a swindler !” 

**I do refuse,” asserted Chandos, slowly. 

“Yes, yes she exclaimed, with a harsh laugh ; 
“you have your revenge—you are richer than I 
am. I have no love for you, but I wish now that 
the miserable favor you asked of me had been 
granted. I could have restrained Osca> — fool 
and hypocrite that he is! Yes, yes, you have 
your revenge !” 


‘Marion, I do not refuse. I will go to Law- 
rence and implore him to spare Oscar. Oh, Mar- 
ion, do you think I have forgotten the misery I 
endured when you would not help me ?” 

A wild hope flashed into Marion’s eyes. 

“Come now. I will not believe it unless I see 
it,” she urged. ‘‘ Come—come !” 

Flora walked straight to the library. Marion 
followed in breathless, frantie amxiety lest this 
last hope fail. Lawrence stood just where she 
had left him. If possible his aspect was more in- 
exorably severe. 

Flora passed her arm within his caressingly. 
She folded her frail, almost transparent hands 
across his sleeve, and pressed her cheek to his 
shoulder. Marion watched her in a hard, angry 
disdain. 

** Lawrence, I have said that I would ask you 
to spare Oscar—will you doit? Oh, Lawrence, 
you love me !—for my sake, will you do this ?” she 
pleaded, in a low, plaintive tone. 

Lawrence passed his hand over the shining 
golden head. He neither looked at Marion nor 
heeded her presence. : 

‘* It is too late, my little darling. These mat- 
ters are not for your ears. Good night.” 

** Lawrence, one moment! Dear Lawrence,” 
she implored, detaining him with her light touch, 
*‘will you spare Osear? Do not ruin and dis- 
grace him—for my sake [” 

He looked down on her, then turned away. 

** Not even for your sake will I forego the pun- 
ishment of inquity. Good night.” 

They listened to the firm step passing through 
the hall and out into the garden. Lawrence had 
gone, and Flora speculated in dread and anxiety 
where. What purpose was in his mind she could 
not fathom. Oscar had gone, no one cared whither 
save the police and Lawrence. 

Marion’s face whitened. Her fury knew no 
softening ; but this last blow shattered her sole 
hope. 

“You have had your revenge!” she cried, 
hoarsely. ‘Oh, that I could have the money 
and the wisdom too! Oh, howI hate and loathe 
all the world — everybody, everybody—and ycu 
above all others !” 

She flung the door open and ran at frantic 
speed back to her carriage. It drove away from 
Dr. Broissart’s door. The man emerged from 
his vigil in the shadow, and followed in its wake 
to Oscar’s door. The grand town house was closed 
and guarded. The superb picture gallery and 
the costly furniture were in the hands of the 
emissaries of the law. Creditors rose in myriads. 
Unexpected transactions of questionable eharac- 
ter had developed in odd localities ; foolish spec- 
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ulavions simply to inflate the public estimate of 
his wealth became apparent. Each and all waited 
to grasp what Lawrence might leave. Of the 
friends and admirers, only a few men had won- 
dered in the last two days how ‘ La Belle Mar- 
ion” looked, and whether she had faded under 
the wear and tear of this spicy scandal. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ATONEMENT. 


THE wind howled with the fury of a hurricane. 
The boiling sea lashed the shore and rolled its 
white froth far up on the sands. 

A few fishermen from the scattered huts stood 
back in awe. The fishwomen, with faded shawls 
and worn blankets over their heads, whispered in 
grewsome conclave, and waited in the drifting, 
sheeting torrents of rain, striving to catch a 
glimpse of an object only visible an instant when 
the fierce wind swept aside the rain. The masts 
of a vessel, ever and anon riving the mist, were 
the objects upon which the practiced eye of mar- 
iner and mariner’s wife fixed in breathless horror. 
A vessel rolling and plunging in the hideous 
trough of waters. 

Her masts appeared and disappeared, now driven 
close to the reefs, now swept away into dangers not 
less appalling. 

A group of men in oilskin coats and hats watched 
the masts. Equally with the coastmen they dis- 
regarded the violence of the storm ; and with the 
coastmen they knew the vessel was doomed. The 
latter was a foregone conclusion; the former, 
secondary to the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose 

She is a furriner, sir—Spaniard,” one of the 
men replied to a question from an officer in the 
group. 

“‘Of doubtful reputation ?” queried the officer. 

The coastman laughed ; then added, in a mean- 
ing tone, as a wild sea burst over the rocks with 
a roar of thunder: 

“Her reputation be naught now, sir, whether 
good or bad ; but she be a bit of a free trader once 
in awhile.” 

The heavy fog thickened ; the rain dashed into 
their faces as the storm rose higher. 

A satanic roar of the waters deafened human 
ears to human sounds. The steady rays of a light 
far out on the sandy headland still warned the 
wrecked vessel of dangers no human skill might 
shun. 

“Can nothing be done ?” asked a deep, sono- 
rous voice rising easily above the gale. 

The coastmen shook their heads and glanced 
significantly at the shapely white hands of tls 


magnificent-looking gentleman in a suit of oil- 
skin. 

**He is only a landsman. What can he or any- 
body do in a gale like this?” muttered one of 
them, pointing to the boiling sea. 

*“No, no, Mr. Lawrence; there is nothing to 
be done. Boat nor man could never weather this 
sea,” answered the officer. ' 

Lawrence glanced at. the appalling mountains 
of foaming waves. Every sailor kuew that they 
were the tomb of the hapless craft whose “ repu- 
tation” was ‘‘naught,” and whose fated souls 
were to perish in sight of shore. : 

**I can’t see her,” the officer said, striving to 
peer into the enshrouding gloom. 

**You’ll not be like to see her again,”- replied 
the sailor. : 

Lawrence fastened his hat firmly. The water 
poured in streams down on his broad shoulders. 
The gale and rain beat and drifted in his face. 
Ife walked closer to the slippery, treacherous 
reefs, venturing upon them with an agile strength 
and daring amazing the sailor hard after him. 
With a roar of thunder, the seething waters, 
driven by the hurricane, broke over the long, black 
line stretching out to the sea. The spray and 
foam almost swept Lawrence from his hold ; nev- 
ertheless, he crawled seaward until the coastman 
warmed him of further advance. He threw him- 
self flat upon his face as a frightful sea burst on 
the reefs. 

Suddenly something loomed through the sheets 
of rain and heavy mists—something close to him, 
flying past like a noiseless phantom; a silent 
spectre, creeping up horribly close, and dashing 
onward. 

** She’s strack !” shouted the coastman. ‘‘Ay, 
sir, she’s aground! She’s gone! The Spaniard’s 
gone! She’s gone new !” 

It was true. The foreign sailing vessel with 
the doubtful reputation had gone down into the 
caldron. of the Gulf—gone to the bottom-—and the 
waters roared over her grave with a hellish, deaf- 
ening sound. 

Lawrence crawled back over the dangerous 
sand reefs, and rejoined the group standing in 
the forlorn shelter of a dilapidated cabin. 

** Ay, sir, them reefs is t’ devil hisself. Many’s 
t’ craft the hu’icane has driv’ abaft them reefs,” 
commented the old coastman, following Law- 
rence into the hut. ‘‘ I’se seen ’em afore creep 
up like sommat as knows they’s driv’ into their 
coffin. Sometimes it’s ghosts of wrecks, en some- 
times it’s t’ wrecks theyselves.” 

** Body come ashore !” shouted the coastmen, 
rushing by. 

“Only one of the crew,” the officer said, in a 
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tone of disappointment, standing off so that the 
women might revive the swarthy stranger. 

«‘There’s no chance for him, poor soul !” mur- 
mured one of them, while she straightened the 
dead man’s limbs. 

Then another and another of the wrecked crew 
reached the shore—all too late. Darkness fell 
over the lonely coast and shut off all save the 
gleam of the light on the banks, when one more 
tempest-torn body washed on the sands. 

‘This one is not gone,” they said. 

Instantly kind hands pressed forward to help 
the feeble flicker of waning vitality. 

‘*He’s none of the crew—he’s a stranger,” ob- 
served a coastman. 

‘*And not naturally dark,” added the officer, 
placing a lantern on a window sill at the head of 
the rude couch. 

The light fell on the cold, wet face while the 
offcer of the law bent over and scanned the rigid 
features. 

‘This man is disguised, and this man is our 
man.” 

He pointed to the dark line around the throat, 
under the rough collar, where the staining of a 
naturally sallow skin abruptly ended. He re- 
moved a dark-red wig from over closely shaven 
black hair. 

Despite the rough disguise the face of the man 
was easily recognizable. They looked at him 
moodily. They identified him angrily. Oscar 
Ilarvey had cheated them of their reward for his 
capture. 

‘* He still lives, but one can scarcely hope that 
he will recover,” Lawrence said, a faint pity in his 
voice. Pity for the criminal cast off by friends, 
hunted by the law, and abandoned by all the 
world save the city detectives and human retri- 
bution. 

The night wore on. Lawrence still sat before 
the fire. Sailors and coastmen sought to revive 
Oscar’s wretched life. The minions of the law 
watched him hungrily. No friendly eyes noted 
his heavy breathing. Hewasacriminal. Atone- 
ment was what they required. Whether he per- 
ished in the storm or suffered the penalty of out- 
raged justice, his life must atone for his crimes. 
A half-conscious moan at last broke from his lips 
as he moved uneasily. 

*‘ Marion !” fell, in a feeble voice, on 
gloomy silence of the smoky hut. 

“Did you send the dispatch to his wife ?” 
asked Lawrence of one of the detectives. 

‘« Hours ago, sir, the man went to the nearest 
station. He has just returned. Here is her re- 
ply. She declines to come, or have anything to 
do with his affairs, although I told her he was 
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dying. She begs to be informed immediately of 
his death,” answered the other, putting the dis- 
patch in Lawrence’s hand. 

** Marion !” repeated Oscar. 

His eyes unclosed. They traveled over the 
faces around his bed—traveled on until they 
rested upon Lawrence. 

“My God! It is Lawrence!” he cried out 
with a shrill scream of horror. The blood trickled 
in a little stream from his lips. Ile sank back 


helplessly, watching Lawrence, the Nemesis who 

The men 
that shrill 
Lawrence ap- 


had overtaken him at life’s finality. 
moved away. ‘The women, with 
scream in their ears, retreated. 
proached his old enemy once more. 

“Oscar,” he said, slowly, “you are dying. 
There is no hope for you. A half-hour seems the 
utmost you can live. This is no time for bitter- 
ness and too late for terror I am not a good 
man myself, but Iam mindful that when a man 
comes to die he has some desire to make his peace 
with the God who is to judge him.” 

Oscar’s terror-stricken eyes fastened themselves 
upon Lawrence. Ife had dreaded him in life ; 
he hung upon his every word in death. 

‘‘Ts it all over, Lawrence ?” he questioned, a 
curious relief in the tone. 

‘<There is no chance of life,” was the brief re- 
sponse. 

‘Marion ?” slowly interrogated the dying man, 
not once removing his spellbound gaze. 

*‘T have telegraphed her,” replied his enemy, 
in merciful evasion. 

‘‘She will not care!” he burst out, in high, 
thin tones. ‘‘She does not care for me. Marion 
wants only my money—solely that. Lawrence,” 
he ejaculated, catching his arm, “I did move the 
rock. I dislodged the spur. I flooded Shaft 
No. 2. They have all deserted me, but I care 
nothing for it. Life is over for me. I could have 
lived on and been happy if they had not played 
me false.” 

«You had best regret that you ever committed 
your crimes, not that your accomplice betrayed 
you,” sternly reminded Lawrence. 

** Yes, yes. Hauton sold you the papers. He 
meant to ruin me, and I thought to stop it,” ram- 
bled Oscar, declining swiftly. ‘‘I was a fool not 
to give his price. You would have killed me—I 
knew that. And now I have lost all—character 
and fortune. Marion will have nothing—she has 
spent it and I have spent it. I thought we would 
have old Melvern’s money. Grayfriars is yours. 
I believed I had burned the papers. We kept the 
money and the place. Help me!” he cried out, 
loudly. ‘Iam dying!” 


Oscar’s eyes still watehed Lawrence. Turn 
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where he would, those eyes never diverged from 
their intense, magnetized gaze. 

The criminal’s clutch tightened desperately on 
the arm of hia bitter enemy, and his lips moved 
convulsively. 


AN OLD CAMPAIGNER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY K. H, 


“‘I have wronged you. 


God Almighty save 
me! Iam sorry for it.” 


Both hands closed in convulsive grip upon 


Lawrence’s arm. The fascinated watch never 
wavered. He would die with those frantic eyes 
riveted upon Lawrence. 

‘‘Hide me here, without name or headstone, 
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and take your father’s house, for God’s sake! 
Oh, who will he Marion! Marion !’ 

Ifer name, syllabled in a last shriek of pain, 
echoed on the stormy night above the roar of the 
Gulf. Oscar was dead. The great fortune ac- 
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cumulated by two generations of fraud and in- 
iquity, culminating in deadly crime, barely yielded 
its last owner a wretched couch. A rough blanket 
pillowed his head ; rougher hands gave him final 
service. Nobody mourned or pitied a man whose 
sole claim to respectability had meJted with an 
income once inflated to sixty thousand a year. 
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Lawrence looked down on his bitter foe, and per- 
haps that was the sole kindly glance cast upon 
the dead criminal. The coastmen regarded him 
as something uncanny, and longed to hurry him 
into the grave. Superstitious old wives shunned 
the dead man, and averred that he could never 
rest in peace where human hands might lay him. 
The detectives replied to Marion’s significant in- 
quiry, ‘‘Is he alive ?” by one word, ** Dead !” 

Hauton declined any ‘‘ interference,” as he 
termed it, in the affairs of his son-in-law. 

‘«‘ Harvey was always an observer of propriety,” 
he said; afterward; ‘‘and nothing could have 
been more considerate or diplomatic than to die 
without any public exposure. The world may 
now always doubt his guilt.” 

The night succeeding the great storm was calm 
and moonlit. The coastmen carried the hastily 
constructed bier to a remote clump of trees, and 
Jowered the ci-devané millionaire into his last rest- 
ing place. Beyond the baffled detectives, nobody 
cared whom they consigned to the commonest of 
all destinies on the coast, an unrecorded grave. 
There were other graves, under the firs at the 
Crevasse, with fresh young blades of grass start- 
ing upon them. The long, yellow sedge had 
fallen away from a sad record —‘‘ Raoul La Pres, 
Aged Twenty-three.” 

Society effaced Oscar’s name from its books, 
his memory from its mind, with a bitter, scorn- 
ful sneer. Whether it be beggar or millionaire, 
slayer or slain, we will say, ‘‘ God’s rest be his.” 

* * * * * * 

There was a quiet wedding one morning in the 
pretty salon of Dr. Broissart. Lawrence was 
minded to risk no further delay, and Chandos 
reared no obstacles this time. Old Marie, far 
less withered and aged in appearance, was flanked 
on either side by pretty Amina and soft-eyed 
Rosine and the “ pickanins.” Mr. Bland was 
there, beside Chandos, and when Church’ and 
State had welded the bond which “no man should 
put asunder ” the lawyer offered a casket to Flora, 
along with his tender wishes for happiness. 

*‘They are your old friends, dear child,” he 
said. 

‘* Did you suppose I would suffer any such sac- 
rifice from you, my darling ?” whispered Law- 
rence as Flora raised the lid and revealed her 
jewels, just as she had packed them that misera- 
ble day when her heart ached to breaking and 
Lawrence was in dire peril. 

* * * * * * 

However bleak and calamitous the winter had 
been, it was gone now. The great oaks at Chan- 
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dos Manor waved their gleaming icuves in the 
summer sun. The shrubbery bloomed in beauty 
under the hand of the old gardener. 

Housekeeper and .steward were restored to their 
accustomed places. Chandos was there, no longer 
the ex-Pacific speculator bent on new ventures, 
but calmly happy, the same pleasant companion 
and charming host. 

Flora and Lawrence were there. Lawrence re- 
fused to occupy his fine old Grayfriars until thor- 
oughly freed of the pollution of its last occupant 
—until the atmosphere of perfidy and crime had 
removed its taint. Flora, in fleecy white robes, as 
of yore, flitted about the great mansion, making 
it alight with the sunshine of her presence. She 
was a matron of wonderful childish beauty. A 
matron neither very sober nor staid, seeing she was 
scarcely eighteen, but always a matron tender and 
loving. Her merry, musical laughter echoed 
through the beautiful hall and thespacious rooms 
until ‘‘Maman Marie” would laugh to herself and 
say, “* Ah, ma petite have took heart again !” 

Lawrence did not fail of his promise to.Barney. 
He ‘‘remembered” him to such good purpose 
that a universal merrymaking was held in honor 
of Barney’s marriage to Hester. No cabin on 
the manor estate is so tidy and tasteful as Bar- 
ney’s ; and he has a deed of gift for that sume 
cabin and twenty acres of land around it. 

The Silver Shafts are still a stirring, dangerous 
locality, and despite the gaseous odors and be- 
griming clonds of black coal dust might be termed 
“Silver Shafts” with a thousandfold more of 
reality now than when they sought the imaginary 
vein of ore. 

Mrs. Melvern perforce obeyed the grim sum- 
mons, all too soon forher. By her will Marion 
fell heir to the carefully hoarded little property. 
**T also bequeath to my niece Marion,” this re- 
markable document stated, “Sister Metella’s 
linen sheets and Sister Sarah’s best linen pillow- 
cases. I desire that she will not use them in 
any way. I have saved them for fifty-five years 
in the same corner of my black trunk. Cotton 
sheets were always good enough for me.” 

The small estate was sold. Whether or not the 
bequest served to bring Marion happiness, no one 
knew. They never heard of her again. A mod- 
erate stipend allowed by Chandos was drawn with 
prompt regularity. The demand suddenly ceased. 
The bankers wrote and advertised. Letter and 
advertisement received no answer. ‘Phe woman 
once called ‘‘La Belle” left neither trace ner 
footfall. In the gray, chill haze of obscurity and 
oblivion Marion had vanished. 


END, 





“THE HARBOR OF REFUGE.” 


(Painted by Fred. Walker, A.R A) 
By J. W. Nortn. 


THIs picture (see next page) acquired lately by 
the British nation 1s, I think, the most complete 
of Walker’s oil pictures; it has great strength 
and beauty of color, and is equal in noble concep- 
tion to any. Its system of coloring may well be 
compared and contrasted with that of his ‘‘ Va- 
grants,” for some years past in the National Gal- 
lery, which will appear by comparison poor and 
superficial in this respect. The glow and richness 
of color so perceptible in “The Harbor of Ref- 
uge” is no accident, but is the intentional result 
of intelligent underpainting ; this glow will in- 
crease in charm with age, and the picture might 
even stand direct comparison with the ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne ”— but ‘‘ The Vagrants,” in this re- 
spect, never. 

We must speak of color when we criticise a pict- 
ure, but unfortunately it is the element most 
difficult to describe, most impossible to suggest to 
those without intuitive love of it. In the en- 
deavor one is forced to fall back upon mere asser- 
tion (which is hateful), or upon a reference to 
the work of some great acknowledged colorist and 
make comparison with that. Yet this may be un- 
fair, and may be especially so to the most original 
man ; for color 1s infinite, the variety of harmony 
and contrast inexhaustible. If one really delights 
in color irrespective of other qualities—in the 
** Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian, the “St. 
George” of Tintoret, the “‘ Ulysses” of Turner, 
the ‘‘ Alexander” of Veronese—he may be grate- 
ful for a sense capable of exquisite gratification 
without alloy—a sense not too common, be it ob- 
served, or we should not find intelligent and sin- 
cere men writing of William [unt without appre- 
ciation of his feeling for color, and praising for 
that quality the curious and pretentions falsity of 
Tlobbema or Ruysdael’s birch broom dippe’ in 
whitewash waterfalls backed by tin fir trees. 

The landscape setting of Walker’s picture is 
only slightly altered from its original) the alms- 
houses at Bray, near Wimdsor). I remember his 
saying that the door on the left by the black cat 
was that in and out of which his picture went. 
The main liberty taken is the imaginary terrace 
and the shifting of the little belfry to one side of 
the roof. The little man in black with his hands 
on his knees pleased the painter much ; he had a 
whimsical notion that he might himself become 
just such a little figure in old age. The statue 
introduced (studied from one of Charles II. for- 


merly in Soho Square) was a happy afterthought ; 
but it is scarcely correct to say this, for all the 
more important of Walker’s pictures were the 
outcome of Jong consideration, the original idea, 
the centre subject, being turned over and over in 
his brain, forming itself very gradually as a rule 
into a complete pictorial dream. When it was 
sufficiently clear in his brain he would go to nat- 
ure direct, with an absolutely open mind as to 
receiving suggestions from fact which he would 
thresh and winnow upon his actual canvas until 
he fairly satisfied himself that all was pictorially 
harmonious, and yet told the story with which 
he started. A very rapid worker from nature, 
he yet spent much time upon his pictures, de- 
stroying by razor and benzine without hesitation 
the work of months when he was dissatisfied with 
the result. 

Walker did not invent out-of-door painting, 
but no man more honestly worked in open air, 
more determinedly, more appreciatively. I have 
known him working under circumstances of phys- 
ical discomfort which would have made painting 
impossible to most men. On ‘‘ The Plow,” for 
instance, he worked some windy days with the 
canvas lying on the uneven earth, with great 
stones and lumps of wood on its corners to keep 
it steady. Once it was carried into the stream 
which is its foreground by an extra-strong blast, 
and floated down some way—luckily, face up. 
This he took very calmly, saying, ‘‘I have no- 
ticed that unfinished pictures never come to harm 
from accidents.” 

The title, ‘The Harbor of Refuge,” a singu- 
larly good one, was suggested to the painter by 
Mr. John R. Clayton, of Clayton and Bell. 

There is a curious appearance of failure to 
carry through the intention of the young woman’s 
face in this picture. It is impossible to me to 
believe that this arises from want of power of 
drawing—rather, | think, from an ideal in the 
painter’s heart beyond his power completely to 
express. 

Strange as it is, I fancy that an actually 
better drawn and painted face of more ordinary 
character is difficult to imagine in its place 
without the poetry of the picture suffering. 
What is poetry? Is it not an wnxententional em- 
phasis or exaggeration of some part of a subject 
which appeals to our finite capacities more than 
the whole ?” 
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‘* HE STOOD STARING AT HER 


IN SILENCE FOR A MOMENT.” 


‘ 


FAREWELL! 


Br JupItTH 

Just before the raising of the curtain, while 
the orchestra is yet blaring out its medley of 
popular airs, a party composed of two elegantly 
dressed women and two distinguished-looking 
men, in faultless evening attire, take their places 
in the box to the left of the stage, and immedi- 
ately become the cynosure of all eyes. 

The older woman, in rich velvet gown and bon- 
net, with blazing jewels at her cars and throat, 
and her soldierly-looking, gray-haired cavalier, 
occupy seats a little in the background. The 
young girl sits well forward, facing the stage, 


while her handsome escort settles himself oppo- 
Vol. XXXVIII., No, 4—30. 


SPENCER, 


site to her, and, after a few light words, turns to 
survey the house, and carelessly scans those faces 
in the parquet still upturned toward the bex. 

Suddenly, as his eyes meet those of a black- 
robed woman among the audience at some dis- 
tance away, he starts, and a wave of unusual 
color sweeps over his marblelike face. It is but 
for » moment. ‘Then her eyes droop, and his 
turn back—as if by an effort—to the smiling, 
youthful face at his side. Ile changes his posi- 
tion slightly, and with one hand resting upon the 
back of his companion’s chair he bends forward 
a@ little and speaks to her again. 
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The curtain rises. And then, while the eyes of 
Mrs. Mayo, the colonel and Marion are on the 
stage, watching the progress of the comedy, those 
of Marcus Waring look back upon this tragedy of 
the past. 

It began with the old, old story of a boy’s first 
passionate love. The scene was a quict country 
town on the bank of a beautiful river, where 
Waring had spent two of his infrequent holi- 
days. 

Iie had met her first upon the river, and had 
been able to render the young girl some trifling 
assistance in replacing a broken oarlock. They 
had met again on ‘the church porch, where Ver- 
non shyly had introduced him to her mother. 

They had chanced to meet, here and there, so 
often after that—and it was chance upon Vernon’s 
part—that before his brief holiday was over ho 
had given his heart into her keeping, and had 
gone away at last with a firm resolve to win fame 
and fortune for her dear sake. 

He was only a young reporter then for one of 
the daily papers. And his first holiday in this 


quict place was the result of a blow on the head 
which he had received from a ruffian who had 
discovered him listening at the keyhole of a room 
where a band of agitators were holding their 
secret mecting. 


His hurt had not been serious, but the phy- 
sician had order d him a period of entire rest ; 
and he had chosen this particular place because 
of the beauty of its river, and also on account of 
its moderate rates of board. 

When he went back to the city it was as one 
inspired by a great courage and a new hope. Ile 
had said no word of his love to her as yet, but 
Vernon knew. And it was her part to wait and 
hope and dream, until summer came again and 
brought him back to her. 

Then their daiiy meetings recommenced, but 
now chance had no part in them. In the morn- 
ing they were together under the birches; in tl:e 
afternoon, upon the river; in the twilight, upon 
the vine-canopied veranda of Vernon’s home, 
where her mother sat near them and dozed, or 
dreamed of her own long-past youth. 

Vernon had become his inspiration. Ile was 
writing his first novel, and building high hopes 
upon it. It was audacious for a first attempt, 
but he had served along apprenticeship on the 
newspapers, and he felt that his wings were 
strong enuugh now for a higher flight. Straight 
from Vernon’s side he would go back to his room 
and write far on into the night. And the next 
morning, when he coolly and impartially read 
over what he had written, his critical — 
told him that it was good. 
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And Vernon belicved in him fully—believed in 
his talent and in his future. | 

Suddenly he was recalled to town. He would 
return in a week, he told her; but in three days 
he was back again. 

It was afternoon. ‘Would he find her under 
the birches or.on the river? Ile would go to the 
birches first. 

Vernon, indeed, was there; but she was not 
alone. A man was sitting beside her; Waring 
could not sec his face, but she was talking car- 
nestly to him, and now and again laid her hand 
upon his arm and looked into his face with an 
appealing, wistful look that was wholly now to 
Waring. 

At length the man arose, and as ho turned 
Waring recognized him as a fcllow reporter of 
several years before, turned off, at last, for his 
dissipated habits; after which, falling lower and 
lower, he had become a horse jockey and a com- 
mon swindler. Why, it was only the day before, 
in town, that he had chanced to hear him spoken 
of, for the first time in many months, in connec- 
tion with a bold attempt to rob an express com- 
pany. And there was even now a warrant out 
for his arrest. 

Tlow came Vernon to know such a fellow ? 

Just then the man suddenly bent forward and 
kissed her upon the lips. 

Many a time had Waring longed to do tho 
same, and never had dared take such a liberty ! 
Were those lips he had thought so pure and 
sacred such common property, then ? 

Mad with jealousy, anger, indignation, he broke 
through the intervening bushes, but when he 
reached Vernon’s side she was alone. 

There was no glad light, such as she was wont to 
welcome him with, in her eyes as she turned and 
saw him. There was nothing save pain and con- 
fusion and trouble. 

**So,” he said, bitterly, for his own intense suf- 
fering made him unkind, ‘‘ you were not expect- 
ing me back so soon! And during my absence 
you have chosen a worthy substitute !” 

“¢ Mark !” 

**Porhaps you do not know what that man 
really is,” he went on, roughly. ‘‘ Ile began life 
with a good-enough start, some years ago; but, 
drunkard, trifler, swindler, he fell lower and 
lower, until now there is a warrant out for his 
arrest !” 

Vernon had grown very white, but there shone 
a light through her suffering eyes which he had 
never seen in them before. 

‘Even though that is true, I still remember 
that he was good once. And even now he is not 
all bad !” 
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“‘ Vernon !” he cried out, madly, then, “he is 
not fit for you to speak of, let alone to speak 
with ; and to let him kiss yon—as I saw him do 
—why, his very touch is pollution! I love you, 
Vernon—you know it! I want you to be my wife. 
I am working for you, thinking of you every mo- 
ment of my life; but now you must choose be- 
tween us—between that man and me !” 

Her face became whiter still. 

**T have chosen,” she said, at last, in a low, 
strange voice. ‘‘I ought to have known—it was 
folly, it was madness; but oh, it was so sweet! 
I can never give him up!” 

‘** Vernon, Vernon, what are you saying ? Think 
well what you are doing—what you are forcing 
me to think! Say anything rather than that !” 

‘‘It is my last word,” she said, very quietly. 
** Farewell !” 

Iie stood staring at her in silence for a mo- 
ment ; then, catching her to his breast, he kissed 
her passionately again and again. At last he 
flung himself away and turned and left her, with- 
out one backward glance. 

Back to his room he went, and thrust his few 
belongings into his trunk with nervous, rapid 
hands. Ie must get away from all this, and at 
once ! 

On the table by the window lay his writing ma- 
terials, and the scattered MS. sheets of his novel. 
Here he paused. It was completed except for the 
final chapter, and over this Vernon and he had 
had many a long discussion. She had wanted a 
happy dénouement to this, his “ first great work ” ; 
while he had claimed that a tragic ending would 
be more artistic, and more in keeping with the 
motive of the story. So it had stood during the 
past few happy weeks, but now there could be no 
further question ! 

Vernon had been his inspiration throughout all 
his work—she was his inspiration still. Ie seized 
the pen and began to write. 
gifted with such power before. Ile wrote on and 
on. It was long past midnight when he threw 
down the pen at last, and his book was ended. 

He had eaten nothing since noon. Ile was ut- 
terly worn out and exhausted, but though he 
threw himself upon his bed he could not sleep. 
He would get away by the earliest train, so he 
was up and ready when he heard the first faint 
sounds of life through the silent house. But he 
had not spoken the night before of his departure, 
and there was no early breakfast ready. 

He said it was of no consequence, that he really 
could not eat. He took a glass cf water, paid his 
bill, and found a farm hand to wheel his trunk to 
the station. 


The train came thundering down the iron rails 


Iie had never been 
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in a-way which made him shudder. He smiled 
to think how his nerves had given way. On 
board was a man he knew; but though he sat 
down beside him he could not talk. 

The train rushed on till it rounded a sudden 
curve where the steep rocky walls made an abrupt 
change in the river’s course. There was a short, 
sharp shriek from the engine then, aa ugly thrill, 
a sudden stop, and the passengers rose to their 
feet. 

“* Au accident—some one run over,” they said. 

Waring and his companion left the car with 
the others, and walked forward to where the 
crowd had already gathered. 

«* A woman !” some one said. 

The crowd fcll back a little, but Waring stil! 
went on. Suddenly he saw a woman’s form, fear- 
fully mangled, lying prone before him. She had 
been struck in the back and thrown forward upon 
her face ; but the familiar gown, the jaunty hat 
with its bunch of-cornflowers were—Vernon’s ! 

The ground turned unsteady beneath his feet, 
the bright sunligt’t changed into darkest night, 
and Waring fell back insensible. 

It was six weeks later when he came to himself 
in his cheerless city room. He had had brain 
fever, they told him, and when his recollection 
fully returned he wondered bitterly why they had 
not let him die. But youth is strong, and health 
and strength at last returned to him. 


Ilis book was published, and was the success of 


the year. Many among his host of admirers 
thought he had never since written anything as 
fine. It proved the turning point of his career, 
and success followed success. Talent, industry 
and a strong will are bound to find their way to 
fortune. 

But the glowing enthusiasm of his youth was 
gone. The fire was opt, and Waring sometimes 
curiously pondered over his own apparent apathy, 
and wondered if anything could ever fan the 
ashes of his life again to a glowing flame. 

All this had happened ten years ago, and 
though often those days by the*riverside came 
back to him in dreams, he never could bring him- 
self to return there. 

Ile was not an unhappy man; he had many 
friends and friendly flatterers, while more than 
one ambitious mother stood ready to give him her 
lovely young daughter’s hand for the asking. In 
deed, Mrs. Mayo had become convinced 

But what was he thinking of ? The face he 
had thought gone from the earth forever was 
there, but a little way from him. He had been 
deceived ; but how? And what must not she 
have thought ? 

The curtain is descending now, amid peals ot 
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laughter and applause, and Marion turns her 
smiling face to Waring. 

“‘It is very amusing, isn’t it?’ she says. ‘I 
am almost ashamed to have laughed so much !” 

‘*Laugh while you can, my child.” IIe is 
hardly conscious of his words. ‘‘The time may 
come when a smile will seem harder to you than 
tears.” 

She looks at him, surprised, but his face is 
turned from her toward the middle of the house. 

A gray-haired man in the parquet is rising. 
Waring rises also. There is something unusual 
in his face and manner. 

‘*Will you pardon me ?” he says. ‘ There is 
some one I must speak to—some one I have not 
seen for years.” 

He does not wait for her reply, but rapidly, 
though without apparent haste, withdraws from 
the box; and in a moment Marion sees him bend- 
ing above a woman dressed in black. Then he 
takes the vacant seat at her side, and bends to 
speak to her again. 

Two pairs of opera glasses from the box are lev- 
eled upon them. But Marion needs no glass to 
show her that the face of the woman is beautiful. 

‘* Who is she ?” Mrs. Mayo asks her companion. 

“‘ An old friend, mamma,” says Marion, in her 
clear young voice. 

‘A widow, perhaps. Such old friends may be 
dangerous— when they are so beautiful,” the 
colonel replies, in an undertone. 

Mrs. Mayo’s quick glance goes from her own 
lovely daughter to the woman by Waring’s side. 

“‘She is not what I call beautiful,” she re- 
sponds, coldly. ‘‘She is too colorless. Besides 
she 1s old ; she must be nearly of his own age.” 

‘‘Vernon !” says Waring, as he bends toward 
her. 

In the blare of the music they seem as far from 
the crowd about them, and as much alone, as if 
they had been in the shadow of the birches by 
the river. 

“‘T am utterl7 bewildered—I do not know what 
to think. For ten years I have believed you— 
dead! Iwas on that train and I saw—with my 
own eyes I thought I saw Vernon, who was 
it, then ?” 

She slightly moves and turns her face away. 

*«It was my brother,” she says, slowly, after an 
almost imperceptible pause. ‘‘ Ile was in trouble. 
He was the man you had seen with mc; he was 
trying to get away—in disguise.” 

‘‘Oh, my God! Vernon, if I had only known !” 

She looks up then and meets his gaze. 

“Tt was far better as it was,” she says. 

‘For you, perhaps, but not for me !” 

‘‘I am speaking of you. I have followed your 





career. You have risen to heights which but for 
that—that youthful disappointment—you might 
never have attained.” 

“Do you think so ?” Waring says, bitterly. 

“‘T am convinced of it. You know how a river 
gathers force from every obstacle. I’rom every 
rock that would obstruct ,its channel it flows on 
with a renewed energy. But I have been glad to 
feel—since you have attained such heights—that 
you were once my friend.” 

‘You are dressed —in mourning ?” Waring 
breaks the silence abruptly. 

“Yes. My mother died last year.” 

Again a brief silence, then Vernon speaks, 

‘Rumor has told me that you are about to be 


married. If it is to the young girl in the box 
yonder I congratulate you. She is certainly very 
lovely.” 


Ile shrugged his shoulders. 

“Rumor has taken many liberties with my 
name since I have attained a certain prominence 
among a certain set. Perhaps you yourself are 
married ? You see, I do not know; in your case 
rumor has not been so kind! And in ten years’ 
time 

She shakes her head. 

“Oh, no! I shall never marry,” she says, with 
a quict smile. 

“« Vernon !” 

She turns toward him again, but does not look 
up. 

‘* Vernon !” he repeats, and she raises her eyes, 
only to marvel at the changed expression cf his 
face. 

‘* You are mistaken,” he says, rapidly. 
will marry—I can prophesy it—and soon. 
Vernon, you will marry me !” 

“* Mark !” 

‘*Oh, I mean it—unless my cruel words to you 
that day, and my heartless desertion of you, and 
apparent forgetfulness for all these years, havo 
made you hate me? Ah, they have not! Then, 
do you really believe, now that I know you are 
living, and free, that I could even think of any 
other woman? Vernon, you do not know mv 
yet! Living or dead, you are the only woman I 
have ever loved ; and now that I have found you 
again—and it seems a miracle !—do you think I 
will give you up? Why, you see I cannot even 
wait for a fitting time and place to tell you this! 
You may even be glad that I have sufficient self- 
restraint not to take you in my arms and kiss you 
here before all these people !” 

Vernon’s smile, and the beautiful color which 
comes sweeping up at his words, fairly transfig- 
ure her face. 

‘‘ Now you are like my beautiful, glad Vernon 
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of the old, happy days !” he says ; ‘‘and I kiss you 
and embrace you with my eyes!” 

** But that young girl in the box there, Mark— 
what of her? If you have given your word * 

**But I have net! And she will never care! 
She is a pretty doll, obedient to her mother’s will ; 
and if the mother thinks that I can give her 
daughter a good position and a fine establish- 
ment the child is willing to accept it—should it 
be offered to her. That is all. Vernon, you need 
have no compunction there !” 

The curtain is about to rise again, and the men 
who had gone out are coming back to take their 
places. The gray-haired man stands waiting at 
Waring’s side. 

‘*My uncle, with whom I live,” Vernon says, 
as Waring rises ; and the two men clasp each oth- 
er’s hands. 

‘**Good-by, then, until to-morrow,” says War- 
ing, turning to her again. ‘ But what is the ear- 
liest hour that I may come to you ?” 

IIe gocs back to the box, and seats himself at 
Marion’s side. But his eyes remain fixed upon 
that transfigured face over there in the parquet, 
and Marion’s eyes rest on him. 

She has never seen him like this before. 
Though she has known him for many months, 
and has met him on many different occasions, he 
has always been the same quiet, courtly but in- 
different man, with the same immovable, colorless 
face, whose strong features, in their intense re- 
pose, looked as if carved from marble. 

Now a slight glow of color tinges his face, there 
is a light as of fire in his fine dark eyes, while the 
curve of a rare smile lingering upon his lips 
changes him almost beyond recognition. It is 
not hard for Marion, with all her inexperience, 
to guess what has wrought this sudden transfor- 
mation. ‘here can be but one solution to such a 
marvelous change. 

The curtain falls again to the sound of laugh- 
ter and applause, and Waring turns to the young 
girl beside him with a smile, 
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** How is it that you have not been moved to 
laughter as you were during the first act of the 
comedy ?” he inquires. 

“You were right,” she answers, gravely. ‘‘One 
should laugh when one can. It does not seem so 
amusing to me now.” 

Ile does not leave her side, and his words are 
all for her, but his eyes are only for that other 
face out yonder, which feels his ardent glances 
and dares not trust itself to look that way. 

Again the curtain rises, for the final act of the 
comedy. But now the attention of no one in that 
box is fixed upon the stage. 

Mrs. Mayo’s keen powers of cbservation have 
already taught her that the proposal she has been 
looking for from Mareus Waring for her daugh- 
ter’s hand will never now be made, and she is 
hastily readjusting herself to a new order of 
events. 

The colonel’s observations have also led him to 
the same conclusion ; and he is silently chuckling 
over the chances of war, and the way in which 
the matrimonial mancuvres of his clever old 
friend have met with an unexpected defeat. 

Waring himself is lost in a dream of the future, 
in which he sees only Vernon and himself. 

And Marion? If she feels that she has been 
playing a part in the great ‘‘ Comédie ILumaine,” 
and that the curtain has suddenly fallen upon her 
unexpected failure, who can blame her ? 

The play is over The audience rises, and 
Waring meets Vernon’s eyes across that sea of 
faces for one brief glad moment. 

Ife and the colonel accompany the ladies to 
their home. As the house door opens to receive 
them Waring turns to his hostess and says, with 
unusual warmth : 

**T have to thank you for one of the happiest 
evenings of my life!” hen, as he takes Marion’s ! 


how. 


cold, gloved hand in his, he simply says: ‘‘ Good 
night.” 

** Good night!’ she echoes, with a faint, sweet 
But in her heart she says, ‘‘ Farewell !” 


smile. 
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THE OLDEST RESIDENCE IN MONTGOMERY (1813). 


MONTGOMERY : 


THE FIRST CAPITAL 


By WILLIAM 


Montcomery, Ala., which enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first capital of the Confed- 
eracy, has been caught in the whirlwind of prog- 
' ress which is rapidly blotting out whatever was 
formerly distinctive of Southern cities. In South- 
ern centres of population, at Icast, immense 
building, bustle and enlarging business have re- 
placed chivalric leisure, the duello and the glory 
of the great estate. No city was more thoroughly 
Southern in all its aspects than Montgomery. It 
was far removed from all Northern influences ; 
far removed from the foreign influences which so 
long dominated along the Gulf coast; in fact, 
Montgomery was the perfectly natural geograph- 
ical, if not ethnographical, centre of the Confed- 
erate idea, 

Immediately after the war Montgomery was a 
wreck, with a population, possibly, of 6,000 in- 
habitants. Its growth has been slow, compared 
to some other Southern cities, but still there are 
fully 45,000 people now witham its limits. In 
this growth Montgomery has received but Tittle 
outside capital; it seems to have escaped the 
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notice of the great financiers of the East and 


Europe. The resources by which Montgomery 
has arisen unaided are largely the cotton and the 
agriculture of the surrounding country. In ad- 
dition, and that which augurs well for the city, 
the new mineral belt to the north is destined to 
add to its resources and growth. The Alabama 
River gives it good navigable connection with the 
Gulf, and the Louisville and Nashville Railway 
connects it with the Northern and Southern cities. 
The city is supplied with 5,000,000 gallons of 
artesian well water daily, with the Brush and in- 
candescent electric light ; it has complete systems 
of street railways, and whatever else tends to 
make a city modern and comfortable. 
Montgomery is located in an amphitheatre, 
with its busimess section in the bottom of the 
basin and its residences clinging to the-sides of 
the slopes. In consequence, it is ever well 
drained, and its annual death rate is only 13 per 
cent. of 1,000 population. Its streets, where 
once were structures of the old-fashioned type, 
now teem with new and large business houses 
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and palatial residences. Montgomery still rctains 
its reputation for beautiful, stately and cultured 
women, unsurpassed in grace and sweetness. 

A study of the history of Montgomery will serve 
to slow the evolution by which it became natu- 
rally the first capital of the Confederacy. The 
historian, Mr. M. P. Blue, says: “The site of 
Montgomery was unquestionably known to the 
race of mound builders in remote times. These 
aboriginal people, whose existence and localities 
were attested by mounds, must have wandered 
through the original forests covering Montgom- 
ery in quest of game and in the chase of wild 
beasts. They regaled themselves, too, with fish 
and mussels taken from the Alabama River where 
it laves the winding border of the city. T're- 
quently they fastened their light canoes on the 
Montgomery side of tho river, and sought shelter 
and repose amidst the dense foliago from the 
sun’s rays during tho sultry summer.” 

I have a photograph in my possession of the 
first house on the present site of Montgomery. 
Presumably it belonged to Mr. John G, Klincke, 
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since he felled the first tree to make ‘way fon a 
house, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the first tree ; future 
ages will tell the tale.” The city was established 
by a Yankee, Andrew Dexter, of Maszachusetta, 
Ile journeyed South in 1812, and at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., purchased at public auction a large 
part of the present site of the city. In connec: 
tion with Mr. John Falconer he laid out the city. 
It was he who at that early time foresaw the fut- 
ure of the place, believed that it would become 
the capital of the State and donated five acres for 
the future Capitol building. Lis expectations 
were realized thirty years later, twenty years after 
his death. The Capitol site was located on the 
highest elevation of the county, and there to-day, 
as @ monument to the pluck and foresight of the 
pioneer Yankee, stands the magnificent pile 
which has served as the centre not only of the 
law manufactory of the great State of Alabama, 
but also as the place of the inauguration, and 
perhaps inception, of a lost cause, as personified 
in Jefferson Davis aud Alexander II. Stephens. 
Montgomery was first called ‘‘ New Philadel- 
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INAUGURATION OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, At THE STATE CAPITOL, MONTGOMERY ALABAMA, 1861. 
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phia.” The Indians 
named it ** Chunnanugga 
Chatty,” or ‘‘High Red 
Bluff.” In December, 
1819, New Philadelphia 
and East Alabama Town, 
near at hand, were incor- 
porated by act of the 
Legislature under the 
name of Montgomery, in 
honor of General Richard 
Montgomery, the hero of 
the attack on Quebec. I 
have often observed that 
most of our great cities 
and many lesser ones were 
located on the council 
grounds of the North 
American Indians. Mont- 
gomery was no exception. 
It has further been my 
observation that the In- 
dians often followed the 
footsteps of the mound 
builders in their selections 
of community sites. It should stand to reason, in- 
asmuch as the Indians have no traditions concern- 
ing the mound builders, that they did not destroy 
the mound builders when they took possession of 
North America, as is popularly supposed, but 
that the mount builders died out long before that 
conquest, from some unknown cause, or perhaps 
retired to Mexico of their own will, and there con- 
centrated in one great Aztec nation, covering all 
Central America as well. It was near Montgomery 
that the meeting between Hernando de Soto and 
his Spanish cavaliers and the Choctaw chief Tus- 





BUILDING IN WHICH THE FIRST CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESS WAS HELD. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN AT MONTGOMERY, 





It was 
here that the French fiect 


caloosa occurred. 


under Bienville in 1714 
paused on its way north 
to establish Fort Tou- 
louse ; also the English 
in 1763 to occupy that 
fort. Among other items 
of early historical interest 
was the first issue of the 
Montgomery Jepudblican 
in 1821, the establishment 
of the Mansion House in 
that year where the 
present Exchange Hotel 
stands ; the arrival of tho 
first steamboat, the Har- 
riet, also during that year. 
On April 3d, 1825, La- 
fayette arrived, and was 
received with distinguish- 
ed honors. One year later 
the city honored the ar- 
rival of the Grand Duke 
Saxe - Weimar - Kisenach. 
About this time the citizens felt the need of some 
defense against the possible encroachments of the 
Indians, and the Montgomery Light Infantry was 
organized, which, during 1836, became the body 
guard of Governor Clement C. Clay when the 
Creek Indian hostilities were rife. The first rail- 
way was chartered in 1834 as the Western Railway 
of Alabama. This, with other roads projected 
later, some years ago was merged into the Louis- 
ville and Nashville system. ‘There are now six 
railways centring at this point. The State Capitol 
was remored here in 1846, 
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OLD HOTEL, WHERE GENERAL LAFAYETTE WAS 
ENTERTAINED, 
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THE-ALABAMA RIVER, NEAR MONTGOMERY. 
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INSCRIPTION IM TNE BIBLE UPON WHICH JEFFERSON DAVIS TOOK THE OATH OF OFFICE 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


It was on the 7th ot January, 1861, that the 
State Convention convened here to express its 
dissatisfaction with the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The call was made by Governor Andrew 
B. Moore. The Montgomery delegates, William 
L. Yancey and Thomas Watts, Sr., were in the 
ascendency. William M. Brooks was _ clected 
President of the Convention, which, on January 
11th, adopted the Ordinance of Secession. Busi- 
ness was suspended, and the citizens gave vent to 
their acclaim by ringing of bells, firing of can- 
nons and listening to harangues. Measures were 
adopted to enforce the position assumed by the 
State. Governor Moore sent troops to seize the 
arsenal at.Mount Vernon, and Fort Morgan, of his 
own State, and co-operated with Florida in the 
seizure @f the defenses at Pensacola, the navy 
yard, Ferts Barrancas and McRee, excepting, of 
course, Fort Pickens, which Lieutenant Adam J. 
Slemmer, acting on his own behalf in the inter- 
ests of the Federal Government, took possession 
of and held until the arrival of re-enforcements. 

On the 4th of February delegates from the se- 
ceding States assembled at Montgomery and 
established the first capital of the Confederacy. 
The new Constitution was constructed and 
adopted. On the 18th of the month Jefferson 


Davis was inaugurated President, ind Alexander 
II. Stephens Vice President. The ceremony took 
place on the steps of the Capitol, in the presence 
of an immense throng. Mr. Davis selected as his 
residence a house which still stands on the south- 
west corner of Washington and Bibb Streets, and 
which is to-day known, as it was then, as the 
‘*White House.” The Central Bank of Mont- 
gomery showed its devotion to the cause by loan- 
ing it a half-million of dollars in notes, 
Montgomery at once became the scene of activ- 
ity of the Confederacy. Ilere was the receiving 
and distributing point of supplics. Fortunately 
for the city the capital was removed to Richmond, 
else here the war would have raged most fiercely. 
As it was, Montgomery continued to be the hot- 
bed of secession. Historiographer Blue asserts : 
““No city in the entire Confederacy was morc 
prompt, none more liberal in contribution of 
brave, gallant, devoted men, and none more un- 
tiring im its efforts to uphold the honor and 
secure the independence of the South. When 
the first tocsin of war was sounded her noble 
sons sprang to arms, and up to the last call for 
brave hearts for the ficld the small remnant at 
home rushed to fill up the depleted ranks. Life- 
less and maimed forms of her noble soldiers were al- 
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ways found after each severe conflict in which they 
participated. Many slept that last sleep upon the 
bloody field where they fought their last battle. 
These, in a nobler cause, could send back the im- 
mortal language of the Spartan band at Ther- 
mopyle, ‘‘ Stranger, go to Lacedemon and tell 
that we died in obedience to her laws.” On the 
mountain tops, on the hillsides, in the valleys, 
on rivers, and in Confederate cemeteries of the 
South, and even in Northern soil, their dust will 
repose until the trump of resurrection is sounded. 
Not a few of their surviving comrades, in their 
mutilated limbs, still bear about their persons en- 
during memorials of the colossal war of the ninc- 
teenth century. Certain, indeed, when the South 
makes up her jewels, Montgomery will shine in 
that resplendent crown of glory.” 

The State Capitol is a beautiful and symmet- 
rical structure, commanding a view of the gor- 
geously picturesque Alabama River for twenty 
miles, and the environing landscape for a radius 
of thirty miles in all directions. To the south 
are fertile prairie lands, composed of rotten lime- 
stone and underlaid with the cretaceous rocks. 
The prairie belt is some thirty miles broad. For 


fifty miles northward are the Gravelly Ilills, for- 
merly covered with a vast acreage of the lons- 
leaved yellow pine, which is fast disappearing 


before the storm of industry and steel. Still 
further north are the newly developed areas of 
coal and iron. Within a radius of forty miles are 
one hundred and twelve species of indigenous 
woods. It was on the historic steps of this Capi- 
tol, so beautifully environ- 
ed, that Ilowell Cobb ad- 
ministered the oath of office 
to Jefferson Davis. The 
Bible used on this occasion 
is kept in the Treasurer’s 
Office. In the Supreme 
Court is kept the original 
Ordinance of Secession. 
The building in which the 
first Confederate Congress 
assembled is now used asa 
grocery store. A building 
now used as a saloon was at 
one time a hotel, and was 
the. place in which a recep- 
tion and bell were given to 
Lafayette:: -A house stands 
at the corner of Bibb and 
Lee Streets which was the 
Confederate Whitd. Ilouse, 
and excepting the Capitol, 
was more intimately asso- 
ciated with the Lost Cause 
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than any other structure in the city. It has since 
been used as a boarding houso. In the beautiful 
City Cemetery stands a noble shaft in honor of 
W. L. Yanecy. ‘The ladies of the capital, with 
Mrs. Judge David Clopton as president, have suc- 
ceeded in securing on the Capitol grounds a lofty 
and beautiful Confederate soldiers’ monument, at’ 
a cost of $50,000. At the foot of Dexter Avenuc, 
in the centre of Court Square, stands an impos-' 
ing fountain, 25 feet high, with 25 jets. On the 
apex is @ swan, supporting a female figure, in 
the arms of which is a child. There are four 
life-sized female figures and four storks. The 
most beautiful building in the city is the Fed- 
eral structure, which cost $130,000. It is con 
structed in Gothic style, with Queen Anne feel- 
ing, and has elegant appointments, the wainscot- 
ing being done in native oak. There are other 
massive business and miscellaneous blocks, in- 
eluding that of the Montgomery Theatro, the 
Moses Building, the Noble, Boykin and Clopton 
Block. ‘The State Fair grounds are located near 
the city; also the great cotton mills and gin on 
the Tallassee Falls, with 20,000 spindles and 330 
looms, consuming 7,500 to 8,000 bales of cotton 
annually. The Police Ileadquarters are guarded 
by a cannon left by Bienville at old Fort Tcu- 
louse. Montgomery has miles of beautiful drives, 
and is to-day one of the healthiest, cleanest and 
most attractive winter resorts of the South. 

As a natural consequence of Montgomery’s 
rapid growth and sudden prosperity, its past his- 
tory and its antiquities have been laid aside by 
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her enterprising business men, who only expose to 
the world the city’s inviting present, future and 
glowing prospects. It has been my observation 
that within two years there has arisen a new 
South which prefers to have the past overwhelmed 
with progress. ‘The past, if referred to at all, is 
spoken of very much as Chicagoans allude to 
their great fire, as the one thing needed to awake 
the citizens to their vast potential and unutilized 
prosperity. Old slaveholders were too rich and 
luxurions to utilize 
the immense ore, coal 
and other natural re- 
sources. The libera- 
tion of the slave was 
really the freedom of 
the master. ‘The lat- 
ter awoke in a condi- 
tion of poverty to find 
vast deposits of wealth 
beneath his feet which 
should in time place 
his children among 
the commercial mas- 
ters of the continent. 
Ile saw the West bat- 
tling with blizzards, 
cyclones, devastating 
forest and prairie fires 
and unfriendly 
droughts, Ile saw the 
horde of immigrants 
who had occupied the 
boundless West dis- 
couraged and looking 
with crazed eyes for 
some land of promise 
where their hoped-for 
fortunes could be 
made or their destroy- 
ed fortunes retrieved. 
Iie arose, uncovered 
the mineral beds 
where iron ores, coal 
and lime: dwell © to- 
gether in unity, and 
exposed the vast areas 
of rich soils, potential in three crops per season. 
The result is not less amazing to those who live 
in the midst of the South’s remarkable progress 
than to those from other sections who visit the 
South annually. 

Before the war Montgomery was the home of 
many wealthy cotton planters and numerous 
brilliant statesmen and State officers called to the 
capital. As a result a large and refined society 
developed which exen the war could-not obliter- 
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ate. There still lingers the ancestral air of 
wealth, prestige, education and culture, which 
new and growing wealth enhances in its certain- 
ties of luxurious homes. The hospitality of the 
society people of Montgomery is lavish and con- 
ducted on a scale original to itself ; in fact, each 
Southern city has its own peculiar forms of hos- 
pitality. The legal and medical professions form 
a bulwark of local society by reason of the dis- 
tinction which their members have conferred on 
the city. The State 
Supreme Court has 
long enjoyed such 
eminent talent as the 
late Justice David 
Clopton, and its de- 
cisions place it among 
the first of judicial 
tribunals. There are 
a half-dozen social 
clubs having sumptu- 
ous apartments, and 
at Jackson’s Lake, 
fowr miles distant, the 
Shooting Club has 
commodious build- 
ings for the enjoy- 
ment of its members 
and friends who love 
sport. 

Among the dis- 
tinguished citizens 
who probably did 
more financially for 
the citys and State 
than any other ten 
men was the late great 
banker, Mr. Josiah 
Morris, the richest 
man south of the 
Ohio River. The 
banking firm of Josi- 
ah Morris & Co. has 
been behind all busi- 
ness enterprises of 
the city and many in 
the State since. the 
war. But for him the city of Birmingham might 
not have become the centre of vast mineral de- 
velopment for another decade, nor been conspicu- 
ous for some of the most magnificent structures 
on the continent. The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
by becoming Secretary of the Navy, adds new 
laurels to the capital city; and Miss Herbert, by 
her rare social tact, further distinguishes the 
fame of Montgomery as a social centre of the new 
South. 
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“Tr was many and many & year ago 
In a kingdom by the sea” 

Or not a kingdom at all, but a little, primitive, 

unpicturesque Long Island village, where tho 

summers were longer and warmer, and the air 

sweetér and the days clearer, and the nights more 

wonderful, than ever summers and days and 

nights are now ; for it was thirty years ago, and 

I was a littie child to whom the earth was still a 
new thing. 

Never mind the name of the village ; it was as 

the Garden of Eden to me; and Eden let me call 

it, Sportsmen knew its Indian syllables well, for 


LOST 


A. 


IDEN, 


DAVIS, 


there was deer hunting in the pine flats all about 
it, and ali the streams swarmed with trout. It 
is barely an hour’s trip from ILunter’s Point now, 
but we got there, in those haleyon days, by a 
long afternoon’s journey, starting somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Atlantic Ferry in Brook- 
lyn, and reaching a little naked shed of a station, 
set in the midst of a lonely land of sand and 
scrub pines, at the golden time of sunset. ‘there 
the stage met us. It was a long, lumbering, 
springless omnibus, with high, elippery seats, so 
narrow that even the legs of infancy hung down 
from them, instead of sticking straight out in 
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wonted fashion. In it we performed the remain- 
der of the journey through those interminable 
barrens of scrub pine, and turned into the main 
—the one—street of Eden just as the night dark- 
ened and the first stars came out. Everybody 
used to say that they dreaded that long ride from 
N » but I loved it. I liked even the rickety 
stage, driven by fat Uncle Billy, overflowing the 
front seat with adiposity; [loved the great wide 
circle of the horizon, unbroken by any undula- 
tion, or even by one tree higher than the rest; 
the warm pungent smells of pine and winter; reen, 
the grinding of the wheels in the narrow track of 
white sand, that poured like water from their 
tires, and the whipping and rustiing of the 
branches against the hubs. It was so still that 
one seemed to hear the earth breathing through 
all her leaves and stirring grasses, and to catch 
far off, like the sigh in a shell, the deeper breatia- 
ing and moaning of the sea; and the silence, and 
the wide, lonely level, and the coming on of night, 
were all full of a mystery that took me captive in 
its fascination. 

It would be quite dark when we got into Eden, 
with sparse lights in the homely houses, and long 
spaces of blackness where clover fields and past- 
ures lay between. I remember the straightening 
up and wriggling out from among the knees of 
iny elders, with thrills of hot expectancy and joy 
pricking all over me as the wheels came to a 
jolting stop, and from under the heavy masses of 
trees by the gate we saw the lights of the homely 
sitting room shine out. 


The door was always 
wide open, and in it stood the comfortable figure 
of the dear hostess, with the yellow glow behind 
her shining cn her fat shoulders and sober-col- 


ored gown and broad white collar, and the black 
apron that arched out nobly from her massive 
waist, She was ‘‘Aunt Patty” or “Aunty Grover” 
to every mother’s son or daughter who ever crossed 
her threshold ; an incarnation of maternity and 
housewifery. 5 , 

The first thing that I realized joyfully in 
Eden, even more acutely than Aunt Patty’s em- 
brace, in which each one in turn was folded. was 
a familiar and penetrating smell, inherent in the 
old farmhouse ; a smell not distinctly of damp- 
ness, nor of saltiness, nor of whitewash, nor of 
old linen kept in trunks with vanilla beans—and 
yet suggesting all these. I have smelt it since in 
old houses in England and once in Holland, and 
straightway, like the flash of a search light, the 
interior at Captain Grover’s opened out before 
me. It was not a new smell; it was essentially 
of age and stability, and the house seemed to me 
then almost prehistorically old. It was just a 
square white farmhouse with a littie strip of 
grassy dooryard, darkened with heavy trees, and 
a well at the side, and a grapevine trellis, and a 
great open, sunny, untidy farmyard, backed by 
a big red barn, and granaries with lofts chat were 
full of all sorts of flotsam and jetsam of jast 
years. There were pigpens, where tne pigs—who 
had large black eyes and locked quite wild and 
foreign—wallowed in deep beds of wet seaweed, 
full of sand and empty shells of horsesiive craw. 5 
and there was a weather-painted and mossy-reofed 
milk house, under an oak tree, where you went 
down three steep steps into a cool, dank, brick- 
floored room, lined wit shelves, and on every 
shelf were rows upon rows of yellow bowls fuil of 
thick buttery cream. 

Indoors there was a great freshness of white- 
wash and glossy white paint; little windows with 
many panes, high mantelshelves carved in fans 
and lozenges, spindly dark wood banisters, polished 
by contact with many hands; doors with iron 
thumb latches, and queer little cupboards high 
up in the walls, fastened with no latches at all, 
but a button. The bedrooms were so brilliant 
with whitewash and white curtains that they daz- 
zled your eyes on awaking ; there were patchwork 
quilts on the high-piled feather beds, and theo 
sheets were of cold slippery linen, smelling of 
sweet fern and clover hay. Before each bed lay 
a deerskin, that felt smooth and velvety to little 
bare. fect. The carpets were of rags—if I ever 
owned a house I should fill it with rag carpets— 
and there was a great abundance of braided rag 
mats and mats of husk, as well as a gala rug or 
two, showing forth Newfoundland dogs with birds 
in their mouths. The sitting room, in a little 
wing by itself, backed by the kitchen, had doors 
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and wainscoting painted blue, and rattling green 
Venetian blinds in the windows. It was dining 
‘room and living room, and. out. of it opened what 
in Eden we called the “milk room,” where ev- 
erything catable and dainty was stored; all the 
pies, and the bread and cake, and tho baskets of 
pears dnd peaches, and the Lowls of berries, and 
platters full of moist white balls of pot cheese— 
nobody ‘called it ‘‘cottage” cheese then. The 
floor sloped downhill, and the threshold was worn 
quite into a hollow with the track of Aunty 
Grover’s fect ; there was a single little window 
without glass, but guarded by slats, and the light 
came in greenly tempered through lilac and snow- 
ball bushes. 

* There was just one street in the village in those 
days, and two or three crooked lanes leading 
down to the bay where the sloops and oystering 
craft danced at anchor in the glitter of small 
waves. There were no Queen Anne houses, evolved 
by nightmare-ridden rural architects; the homes 
of the fishermen and sailor-farmers were like Cap- 
tain Grover’s, square and white, with blue or green 
blinds, and a little wing with a living room and 
a **kitchen chamber” above it, hot, airless and 
sloping low in the ceiling, and full of wasps’ nests 
in dark, hot corners. Long rows of buttonwood 


and oak trees shaded the street, and here and 
there a gnarled old wild cherry, dropping its 


black shiny fruit thick in the clear sand of foot- 
paths, conveniently for a child’s browsing. Be- 
yond the line of the street, on the outskirts of 
the scrub-oak barrens, pine woods gave out their 
strong incense in the hot sunshine, and there 
were deep fresh-water ponds with pebbled beaches 
shadowed by the pines, where the children waded 
with tucked-up dresses, taking an awful joy in 
skirting about certain black wavering patches in 
the yellow sandy bottom—deep and ghastly holes 
ready to drown the unwary wader. Walking east 
along the main street, we came to Mill Creek, 
where the water lilies grew ; walking west, past 
another pond, the natural terminus was the 
graveyard, where village Hampdens and mute 
Miltons slept among sand and blackberry vines. 
Sand was everywhere; the corn grew tall and 
mighty out of its shifting white hillocks, ferti- 
lized with rotting seaweed and mossbunkers, 
which smelt to heaven; the roads were deep with 
it, and mud and dust were evils left behind when 
one cntered into the garden. 

Unlike the first Eden, it was full of old people. 
Captain Grover—we never called him ‘‘ uncle ”— 
had hair whiter than and as bright as silver, and 
glittering blue eyes set in a good ruddy face ; 
there were many more lean, weather-beaten old 
men, with faces and necks like brown rhinoceros 
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skin, who wore earrings and kept their hats on 
everywhere but in church, and, I suppose, in bed; 
old women with gold beads round their wrinkled 
necks, and wide tatted collars and black net caps 
with large flat ear tabs and purple bows, 

They were all ‘‘aunts”—it was a brevet title, 
bestowed on every female at her grand climac- 
teric. There was Aunt Nabby, who lived “ cast ” 
—which was just beyond the Grover homestead— 
a wise woman, who brewed medicines and strange 
drinks out of herbs, and was supposed to be in- 
dispensable at sick beds and funerals. The mori- 
bund were filled full of her resurrection -pills and 
potent ‘‘hot drops,” and the dead were put away 
with strewings and garlands of her flowers—not 
the white carnations and orchids and snow- 
white roses of to-day’s funerals, but homely 
fringe pinks, phlox and many-colored verbenas, 
mignonette and petunias and sweet alyssum, 
squeezed up into stiff bouquets with lemon_ver- 
bena and rose geranium. Her garden was 
crowded so full of flowers that you could hardly 
find the paths ; the porch of the little house was 
darkened with honeysuckle and spicy old cinna- 
mon roses, and dricd flowers and dried grasses 
courted dust and spiders within. She was a little 
bent, cheerful old person with a shrewd, humor- 
ous face and a keen tongue, and I enjoyed in her 
a general flavor of weirdness and eccentricity that 
was veryinspiring. I liked her better than Aunty 
Jarrett, who lived in the next white house, and 
who was a little trim, prim old lady with a tiny 
round, wrinkled face and pink cheeks, and a very 
thick black front parted in an ogee arch on her 
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forehead ; slic was gentle, but she was not inter- 
esting. Aunt Polly Appleton lived away by the 
graveyard, in a tumble-down brown house in a 
grove of locust trees; she was tall and thin, and 
had very large gold beads indeed, and her face 
was brown and shriveled into a million fine 
wrinkles, wonderful to a child’s observation. She 
used to repeat little old-fashioned ‘pieces of 
poetry,” and once I remember her singing an ap- 
propriate verse of some antique song as a form of 
farewell, and in a little thin, quavering, high 
voice. There was another Aunt Polly who lived 
far east, and who was large and prosperous and 
looked quite fierce, with a square fat face and 
gold spectacles. I remember suffering from a 
eurfeit of fruit cake with heavy white icing, eaten 
at’ her table on one occasion when we all went 
solemnly to take tea with her. Teas were one of my 
favorite forms of revelry in that happy land. We 
went at about four o’clock, and sat in the parlor, 
a sacred apartment never opened but on such oc- 
casions, until hulf-past five, when the great rite 
took place. All the parlors were much alike * there 
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was haircloth and mahogany furniture, slippery 
and awful ; a table of state, with a large oil lamp on 
a worsted mat, and piles of family daguerreotypes 
ranged neatly around this centrepiece. The open 
fireplace was shut in, of course, with its summer 
fireboard ; the high chimneypiece, painted white, 
carried far beyond the reach of any small arm an- 
other assortment of ghostly and shimmering por- 
traits in black cases which always made me think 
of prunes ; some branches of white coral, a choice 
selection of shells, and a china vase or two with 
dusty bunches of dried grasses and everlastings, 
mixed with satiny pods of ‘‘ honesty.” The win- 
dows were generally shut tight, and there were 
buzzing wasps and dead flies in corners 
of the tiny blurred and knotted panes, 
when the blue paper shades were pulled 
up. ‘The rocking chair wore a white 
‘* tidy ” worked in red cross-stitch ; be- 
fore the sofa lay a mat on which a cava- 
lier’s plumed hat was depicted guarded 
by two spaniels of the King Charles 
breed. The room was always a little 
musty and a little stuffy as to its atmos- 
phere, and there was a solemn air of 
company about it, that vanished hilari- 
ously when tea was served. Then we 
all trooped out into the sitting room, 
where from the open kitchen door 
floated in cheerful smells of hot bread 
and cakes newly baked, and we all sat 
around the square table, as at a ban- 
quet. I knew what generally to expect : 
solid homemade bread, light puffy hot 
biscuit, parings of smoked beef, pungent green 
pickles that looked so cool and were so hot, and 
sliced cucumbers watery and green ; blackberries 
and huckleberries smothered in sugar, balls of 
pot cheese and cakes—round cup cakes—and 
brown doughnuts and black slabs of fruit cake. 
And I ate of them all. I ate, and listened with 
greedy ears, and an ostentatious air of absorption 
in food alone; and thus I learned tho, annals of 
the village, past and present, and to minute, 
behind-the-scenes history of every family feud and 
neighborly vendetta, and formed private opinions 
and made secret but cutting criticisms of the 
Charys and Tempys and Clarissys who figured in 
them. 

Teas were not our only festivities. Wo had 
beach parties, when one of the little fishing boats, 
sailed by a brown, wrinkled and salty mariner, 
carried a select ozen or more over the bay to the 
sand bar on which beat the eternal storm of the 
surf. It wag not in the least like a party to Man- 
hattan or Long Beach, or to one of the Hamp- 
tons, There were no hotels, no bathhouses, no 




















crowd—there was no life at all on those sand 
dunes except the gray sandpipers and the little 
transparent gray fleas that hopped in the drifts of 
seaweed ; there was absolutely nothing between 
white glare of sand and blue glare of sky and 
roar and flash of sea except the bare bones of 
some old wreck sticking up stark and white in 
the sunshine. We carried dinner with us—fried 
chickens, ham and apple pie, and cold biscuits and 
cheese ; also bathing dresses—nightgowns for the 
children and ancient calico frocks for the adults ; 
and we picnicked under umbrellas on the hot 
white sand, and undressed behind the sand hills 
among the beach-plum bushes and the long salt 
grass, when the men had all tramped over to the 
salt meadows on the edge of the bay. The beach 
was sown thick with great white clam shells, long 
ropes of bladderweed, and shiny black skate’s 
eggs, which we called devil’s purses; and the 
children packed the empty lunch baskets full of 
these to carry home. Everybody used the qua- 
hog shells for sugar and flour scoops, and they 
were also good for playhouse dishes on which to 
serve huckleberries and white button- 
toadstools masquerading as pot cheeses. 
It was a point of honor with the chil- 
dren—there used to be three or four of 
us, Aunt Patty’s little granddaughter and 
a neighbor or two—to get as fine and 
deep a scarlet as sunburn could possibly 
induce. When we staggered up to bed, 
heavy with sleep, with our clothes stiffen- 
ed with salt water, sand in our hair and 
hills of sand in our shoes and a general 
grittiness from the knees down, it was a 
fine thing to have our faces plastered 
with buttermilk, and be told that we 
should peel to-morrow, and it was deeply 
exciting to compare the respective prog- 
ress of our noses. Chary Grover (short 
for Charity) was usually ill after a day on 
the beach. She was a child of dyspeptic 
habit, and suffered much through a de- 
vout following of my example in the mat- 
ter of fruits, ripe and unripe, and the 
pleasures of the table generally. Pears 
and harvest apples, with peaches from 
the big basket in the milk room, and inci- 
dental ‘‘ peppermint lozengers ” from the 
store, invariably culminated in her case 
with a severe dose of Aunt Nabby’s hot 
drops, or for an aggravated attack ‘ blue 
mass,” administered by her grandmother 
with solemn and searching diatribes on 
the one side and floods of tears and loud 
and shameless howls on the other. Chary 
wore nankeen pantalets, at which | jeer- 
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ed, and had long braided pigtails behind, which 
Ienvied. She is a grandmother now—and it is 
only thirty years ago ! 

There were only three churches in Eden— 
the Congregational and Methodist, and a tiny, 
shabby little chapel, shut up most of the year, 
where a handful of ‘‘’Piscopalians” infrequently 
worshiped, when a clergyman could be borrowed. 
They were bald, staring white barns, with green 
blinds and long flights of steps, scorching and 
shadeless in the sun of hot Sunday mornings. 
The old men, seen for these solemn occasions 
only in black shiny coats and strange old satin 


covered and their thin locks sleeked and plas- 
tered from the recent brush, and bald foreheads 
strangely white above the russet tan of their 
faces. ‘They slept shamelessly and without dis- 
guise ; the old ladies, in large, massive black 
bonnets—would to Heaven I could see a real 
old lady’s bonnet, and upon an old lady’s head, 
once more !—with lace mitts on their fat, creasy 
brown hands, waved palm-leaf fans, and keeping 
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their moony spectacles fixed upon the minister, 
punctuated his remarks with groans. Aunty 
Grover groaned more loudly and faithfully than 
any; I did not know whether from deeper search- 
ings of the spirit or a higher sense of oiiquette. 
She wore a black silk gown, stiff and rustling, 
with a black net shawl pinned over the vastness 
of her ‘‘surplice front,” and a deep coal scuttle 
of a bonnet ; in the pocket even of this gala at- 
tire was the lacquered snuffbox and the red ban- 
danna handkerchief which I firmly believed she 
would carry into heaven with her. In the even- 
ing herds of children flocked to the gallery of the 
Methodist church, where the agonies of prayer 
were most powerful and exciting; through the 
open windows, where the June bugs were blunder- 
ing in by swarms, were wafted the spiritual songs 
of the Congregationalists, a quarter of a mile 
away. Sometimes there was a prayer meeting at 
Captain Grover’s, and this was a treat indeed. 
They met in the sitting room, where Chary, tear- 
ful and rebellious, was planted upon a stool un- 
der her grandmother’s wing, and I, with a select 
following, perched in the porch outside and en- 
joyed a service flavored with apples. Aunt Patty’s 
groans on these occasions were louder and more 
long drawn out than usual, rising in fine crescen- 
dos and’ dying away in quavers that I never heard 
equaled. I don’t remember that she ever led in 
prayer herself, but she reveled, if I may say it, 
in the exertions of the others. There was a cer- 
tain Deacon Floyd, a lean and hale old mariner, 
the clauses of whose petitions became fragment- 
ary shrieks, and who, in the ecstasies of devo- 
tion, was wont to wriggle himself, still kneeling, 
quite across the room. To see this weather-beaten 
saint—I speak it seriously—with his face stream- 
ing with perspiration and twisted into a thon- 
sand puckers of agony about his shut eyes and 
wide-opened mouth, with his knotty hands, brown 
and hard as mahogany, clinched before hit or 
clapping in the air, and his cowhide boots strag- 
gling afar as he hitched himself in spasms across 
the rag carpet, wasa never-to-be-forgotten specta- 
cle. We children looked forward to it as the treat 
of the evening. I regarded it as an awful and 
mysterious seizure or possession, and when I met 
the deacon in a secular way through the week, 
normal and benign in his sunburnt yellow coat 
and baggy trousers tucked into columnar boot 
legs, I steered away from him, as a man of mys- 
terious gifts and much to be avoided. 

Do people ever sand their floors in these days ? 
A barrel of pure cool silver sand always stood in 
the kitchen porch at Captain Grover’s, and every 
morning before breakfast the new-washed boards 
of that sacred apartment, the black, half-rotted 
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floor of the old porch, and the plank walk that 
led down to the milk house under the oak tree, 
were duly sprinkled. Aunty Grover, with a pan- 
ful held in the curve of one fat side, went about 
flinging it with majestic arm sweeps into wavy 
patterns, damp and compact. I loved to see it, 
and I loved that kitchen, so homely and qnaint 
and old. Paint nor plaster had ever touched 
it: the walls and the ceiling were all heavily 
beamed and studded, browned cid mellowed with 
time and glossy with rubbings. The two win- 
dows were tiny—just four little panes, through 
which one saw the green world outside wavy and 
twisted like running water. The two great heavy- 
beamed doors, with their clicking latches, always 
stood wide open; through one we looked out un- 
der a grapevine trellis, over the barnyard toward 
the street; from the other, with a rickety old 
porch, black with weather and green with moss, 
one stepped over a space of long grass to the 
milk house. Tansy and yellow-flowered “old 
man” grew thick near this porch, and a big wax- 
berry bush full of white balls; there stood a 
great water butt streaked green with vivid moss, 
in whose deep well of rain water, black as ink, I 
used to peer at my own face, sharply mirrored 
with a background of blue sky, and watch the tiny 
larve of the mosquitoes wriggling and jerking by 
nyriads across the smooth, still surface. The 
churn stood in the porch too, and there Aunty 
Grover used to stand for hours, a statue of pa- 
tience in her purple calico gown and dark-blue 
apron, her fat white arms bared to the elbow 
and as full of dimples as a baby’s, working the 
dasher with a mighty, monotonous force; her 
head thrown back, the spectacles pushed up on 
her forehead, and her placid blue eyes gazing 
afar at the summer world and sky. I hovered 
round the churn, for there was a prospect of un- 
limited glasses of buttermilk later on, cool and 
sweet, and full of clots of yellow butter sticking 
to the glass. Or I watched her kneading the 
ropy white curd in a big yellow bowl, her fat fin- 
gers squeezing and patting it, mixing the salt 
and butter, working it with deft manipulations, 
until there rolled up compact white balls of pot 
cheese, nestled five together on a broad platter, 
and swiftly transferred to the cool dark shelf in 
the milk room. 

There was always plenty of company in the 
kitchen ; the “help,” a neighbor or a neighbor’s 
daughter; Chary, a recalcitrant and frowning 
prisoner at dish washing or potato peeling, chaf- 
ing under a mild monotone of exhortation from her 
grandmother, beginning, ‘‘ When J was a young 
woman ”:; the hired man bringing in a mess 





of peas or a big overflowing basket of corn in the 











silky husk, and stopping for a dipperful of cold 
well water at the little sink ; or perhaps only the 
big brown lurching pointer dogs, or a six-toed 
Maltese cat or two out of the perennial brood ; or 
a sudden incursion of hens, scuttering and scrap- 
ing their claws in a wild flight across the floor, 
chased by Aunty Grover with a huge bunch of 
peacock’s feathers and fierce cries of ‘‘ Out wi’ 
ye! get out!” I can hear the crisp scrape of 
Captain Grover’s big boots on the sanded floor, 
and see him wiping his forehead with the red 
handkerchief under his old tilted black hat as he 
comes in to wash his hands for the noon dinner. 
I can see Aunt Patty treading her swift monoto- 
nous path from the kitchen to the milk room, 
through the sitting room and back again, fifty 
times a day ; I can hear the swish of her peacock 
feathers driving the flies before them, and the 
click of her snuffbox lid when she sits down at 
last, in the cool of the day, in her old rocking 
chair by the east window and rests. She rests:all 
day long now, and for all time; that old track 
from the kitchen to the milk.room is trodden no 
longer, for there is no old kitchen, as there is no 
Aunty Grover; they pulled the rotting old walls 
down a dozen years ago, and before that was done 
she was laid down and covered away in the old 
graveyard—not the new cemetery, but the sandy 
bit of ground beyond the west pond, where her 
oldest neighbors lie all around her, silent and at 
home. ; 

For Paradise is lost indeed, and when I look 
for it only the site remains. There is a village, 
but it aspires to be called a city now. There is 
no drive from the old station any more; the 
scrub-pine barrens are laid eut in building lots, 
and the railroad runs a snorting, hissing train 
four times a day over the spot where the old 
white Methodist church used to stand. They have 
built new churches with pressed brick and gray 
stone, with clock towers and stained glass, and 
memorial windows to some of the old men who sat 
in the wooden church, and some of the children I 
used to play with. The old shady village street 
is lighted with electricity; the wide spaces of 
clover fields that lay between the old white houses 
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are crowded full of hideous Queen Anne cot- 


tages, with colens beds on the lawn and ten- 
nis courts at the side. Aunt Nabby’s house 
stands yet, but the garden has been rooted up, 
and the very shrubs razed to the ground ; you 
could not find even a cinnamon rose there now, 
or a ‘‘varb,” and Aunt Nabby would turn in 
her grave if she conld see it. All the ‘aunts and 


uncles of the simple, homely little village have 
departed ; there are no old men. and women left 
—especially no old women. They who were mid- 
dle-aged have stood still since then; they wear 
their gowns cut in the fashion of sweet sixteen, 
and crown their capless hairs with round hats full 
of nodding roses—you could not find a cap or a 
string of gold beads from Hunter’s Point to Mon- 
tauk. New streets have been cut through the 
fat farm lands; there are no more piles of sea- 
weed for the pigs, and no pigs any more to want 
them ; and not a mossbunker is left between sun 
and sand. But there are rows of new brick 
stores, and big white staring hotels, crowded 
with summer people: the streets are so full of 
strangers that when I go back to them I am 
obliged to walk in the old graveyard to find fa- 
miliar company. 

The old house stands, but the barnyard is gone, 
and the big red barn and the granaries, with 
lofts full of musty treasure of deers’ antlers and 
old powder horns and rust-eaten guns; the kitchen 
is gone, and a smart new room, with a gilt paper 
on the walls and ingrain carpet for the floor, is 
built in its place. The okl clock ticks no longer 


on the sitting-room chimneypiece, and the blue- 
painted wainscoting is grained in oak, and Aunty 
Grover’s old creaking rocking chair was long 


since taken away from the east window. When I 
am there sometimes in the summers now, the un- 
likeness in the midst of likeness—the mingling of 
old and new and dead and living—grieves my 
heart; I am homesick for the old house that was 
—for the awful passing away of all created things 
and places. , 

Verily it is good to remember that after all we 
shall have ‘‘a house not made with hands—efer- 
nal in the heavens.” 





‘*SHE APPEAPED TO HIM EVEN PRETTIEK THAN WHEN HE HAD MET HER IN THE COUNTRY.” 


A CASE 


OF IMPORTANCE. 


By Frances ISABEL CURRIE, 


Mr. Freperic GuNNING glanced at the clock 
on his office wall. Miss Antoinette Carroll had 
written that she would call at three o’clock, and 
it now lacked fifteen minutes to the appointed 
time. There was a looking glass hanging under 
the clock, and from his position at his desk he 
could see his own reflection. To-day he consulted 
the mirror frequently, and seemed well satisfied 
with what he saw. He stroked his brown mus- 


tache affectionately, and his expression became 
animated and even gay. 

«*Egad, Freddy,” he said to himself, ‘‘ you are 
looking well to-day! You ought to make a great 
impression on the prima donna.” 

He was thirty years old, a lawyer, and unmar- 
ried, and in spite of a few unreliable traits of 
character he was a favorite with women. Women 
have learned by experience that they may not ex- 















pect perfection in men. If Gunning was vain he 
was forgiven because he was no more so than 
many uglier men. 

He had known Antoinette Carroll in a country 
village where he had passed a summer and where 
she had lived nearly all her life. Since then she 
had become a popular singer in light opera. 
Gunning had the usual interest felt by men for 
women who succeed, but he thought lightly of 
Miss Carroll’s profession. He believed that none 
of the girls on the stage ever did succeed without 
the assistance of some male friend who secured 
for them engagements and fine feathers. Gun- 
ning had learned some of the vernacular of the 
greenroom, and called these gentlemen “‘ angels,” 
and he had a deep-rooted conviction that none of 
them led heavenly lives, or were disinterested in 
their favors. Miss Carroll had written that she 
wished to consult him in a matter of business, 
and he wondered if she had a breach-of-promise 
case on hand, or if he was to hear the details of 
an unsuspected and flimsy marriage contract. 

When she arrived she appeared to him even 
prettier than when he had met her in the country, 
and her ‘‘style” was unmistakably better. He 
received her effusively and with more familiarity 
of manner than he would have indulged in had 
her profession been different. He even called her 
‘‘Antoinette ”—a liberty which their acquaintance 
scarcely justified ; and while she did not verbally 
rebuke him she raised her eyebrows after a fashion 
that nettled him. He said to himself that this 
girl who had recently risen from the ranks of the 
chorus was putting on unnecessary airs. 

She stated briefly that she wanted to sue her 
manager because he had failed to pay her salary 
and was soon to leave the country. Gunning as- 
sured her that he would look after her interests 
with the devotion and faithfulness of a lifelong 
friend ; then he refused her proffered retainer, 
and the interview was over. 

After that he fell into the habit of visiting her, 
and posed as her benefactor. He showered bou- 
quets upon her, and began a suit in her behalf 
against her manager. She consulted Gunning 
about most of her affairs, and he greatly enjoyed 
the position he held of adviser to this captivating 
woman. He would have enjoyed it more if she 
had not occasionally evinced so much shrewdness 
that she appeared quite able to take care of her- 
self ; and he was rendered uncomfortable at times 
because he rarely saw her alone. She had many 
visitors, and among them was Rodman Gregory. 

He was a native of the village in which she had 
been reared, and was a millionaire. He was fifty 
years old—a taciturn man, who was rather lonely 

in spite of his wealth, and who enjoyed Antoi- 
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nette’s society and her singing, although he did 
not know one tune from another. It annoyed 
Fred to find him in the prima donna’s parlor, and 
he would scarcely have borne the infliction with 
grace if the man had not been so inordinately 
rich. 

**T don’t like the old chap,” he said to Antoi- 
nette. ‘‘ Ife sits about here and looks at you, but 
he doesn’t doa thing for you. Why doesn’t he 
send you a present occasionally, or help you to 
rise in your profession ? A millionaire can do a 
lot of things to help his friends without much 
sacrifice to himself.” 

**T am doing;very well,” she said. ‘‘I don’t like 
to be under personal obligations. It even dis- 
turbs me to know that you are being troubled 
with my law business.” 

*“You need not think of that,” he answered. 
**T intend to show your manager that he can’t 
impose on my little friend without coming in 
contact with me. I couldn’t take any payment 
from you; but if you wished to do me a favor 
that is worth more to me than money you could 
probably do it.” 

‘‘ How could I benefit you ?” 

She was looking at him so shrewdly now that 
she embarrassed him. She appeared to be read- 
ing all his thonghts and purposes. 

‘IT am doing well in my profession, too,” he 
said, with an attempt at careless speech ; ‘ but 
my wants are numerous, and they are my chil- 
dren crying aloud for money. Gregory could 
stop their mouths and make me rich. He con- 
trols a huge corporation that is being constantly 
attacked by smaller ones. The litigations against 
it are almost countless, and are such heavy ones 
that a lawyer’s fortune would be made if he could 
represent the great company. I would not ask 
for any greater advertisement than to be connected 
with one of these famous lawsuits.” 

“© Well ?” 

‘*Tf you chose to ask Gregory to give me a big 
ease he might do it. You are a diplomat, and 
heavy men are proud to be the friends of women 
who are on the stage. He could make me rich 
without stirring from his office chair.” 

She knew that he expected her to make the 
suggested effort in his behalf, and she went to 
the financier’s office for that purpose. Gregory 
was seated in the centre of the room, where he 
appeared more at his ease than in the singer’s 
little parlor. Antoinette knew considerable about 
the silent man’s strong personality, and admired 
him greatly here where he controlled millions of 
dollars and held a giant corporation under his 
direction. 

‘* Why are you so much interested in this young 
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man’s success ?” he asked, when she had stated 
her errand. 

She colored slightly under his keen eyes, but 
answered readily : 

‘‘He has taken my case without compensation. 
He is clever, and I want him to have a chance of 
success.” 

“Is his kindness 
fond of you ?” 

‘‘He is not fond of me. He would not think 
of marrying a woman who is on the stage. He 
does not know it, but at heart he is an aristocrat, 
although he is an obliging one. I would be glad 
if I could rid myself of all obligation to him, 
even if by so doing I must transfer it to you.” 

Gregory was flattered. 

“If he deserves it I will give him an impor- 
tant case,” he said. ‘I will judge of his ability 
by the way he conducts yours. When that has 
been settled I will decide what I will do.” 

‘Mine will not be a fair test,” she said, ‘‘for 
he will do it for friendship, not for money.” 

“It will be the best possible test,” he-contra- 
dicted. ‘‘A man who would neglect his friend’s 
interests could be trusted with nothing.” 

She had to be content with that. Afterward 
‘she told Gunning that the financier had given 
her no definite answer, but that she believed she 
had been successful. 


disinterested ? Is he not 


Gunning went home that night with his head 


-full of fancies. In spite of his selfishness he was 
greatly interested in Antoinette. He had re- 
peatedly said that he would never be such an 
egregious ass as to marry a public singer, but he 
was beginning to waver in his determination. He 
told himself that if she managed to secure him a 
case that would be talked of all over the country 
she would deserve some reward. If she helped 
him to become famous, and he was rich enough, 
he would want to marry her. 

‘«*T know that she likes me,” he reflected. ‘“She 
wouldn’t have gone to the old man for the case if 
she hadn’t been rather fond of me. Well, some 
day her interests and mine may be the same, and 
then she will doubtless be glad she helped me to 
succeed.” 

Later he grew restless because he heard no 
more of the prospective case, and urged her to jog 
the millionaire’s memory on the subject; but she 
declined to do so. 

“It will do no good to worry him,” she said. 
‘* When he is ready he will send for you.” 

She observed that Fred talked very little about 
her own lawsuit now, and that his interest in it 
appeared to have waned. Still she did not tell 
him how important it had become to him that he 
should win it. Sometimes she was tempted to do 
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so, for she had a new use for the money involved 
in her suit, which she did not care to mention. 

She was accustomed to large audiences and to 
the publicity to which her profession subjected 
her, yet she dreaded the courtroom. Had her 
case not been a just one she would have aban- 
doned it before it was reached, for she experi- 
enced the worst attack of stage fright she had 
ever known. She could not even ask a postpone- 
ment of the trial, for her manager had engaged 
passage for Europe, and would be out of the ju- 
risdiction of the court if her case was not tried on 
the appointed day. In her extremity she turned 
to Fred Gunning, and gained comfort from the 
thought that he would see her safely through her 
ordeal. He was to meet her in the courtroom, 
and she went there with a pleasant sense of being 
the object of his care—a feeling that is always 
gratifying to a womanly woman. 

She did not enjoy this experience long, for 
when she reached the vestibule of the courthouse 
Fred was not there. His office boy was waiting 
for her with a letter, which she hurriedly read, as 
follows : 


‘*Don’t be angry; but I cannot be in court this morn- 
ing. I am awfully sorry, for yours is the first case on 
the calendar. Rodman Gregory has sent for me, and I 
must go to his office at once and see about his business. 
You know I cannot lose this chance—which may mean 
thousands for me—for the comparatively trifling matter of 
yours. The court will assign you counsel if you ask for it, 
and you are so clever that I know you will get through all 
right. Yours in great haste, Gunnine.” 


The girl was angry. She stood for a moment 
looking through the open door of the courtroom. 
She observed that there was not a woman there, 
and the crowd within seemed frouzy, dirty and 
altogether vulgar. Some of the men stared at 
her impudently, and the place and people dis- 
gusted her. 

**T can’t go into that horrid room alone,” she 
said to the boy. ‘* You may tell Mr. Gunning 
that my case will be dismissed because I have no 
one to represent me. I have treated him better 
than he has me.” 

Gunning had to wait in the millionaire’s outer 
office for nearly an hour before he was admitted 
to his presence. He was greatly surprised when 
Mr. Gregory opened the conversation by inquir- 
ing about Miss Carroll’s lawsuit. 

“*T thought I would learn from you exactly how 
it is progressing,” he said. ‘‘I am desirous that 
all her wrongs shall be righted, and she assures 
me that you are very much her friend.” 

Gunning fidgeted uneasily in his chair. 

‘Her case hasn’t been tried yet,” he said. 

“It will be a shame if she loses it and the 
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money she has earned,” Gregory continued. ‘A 
woman who makes a fight to support herself de- 
serves to have her-interests protected.” 

Gunning assured the gentleman that he was of 
the same opinion. In reality the young man was 
at his wits’ end to know how to escape from an 
awkward situation. If Miss Carroll had been as- 
signed counsel and the trial was now in progress 
it was possible that he might join her in time to 
be of service. It would never do to have her tell 
Mr. Gregory that her lawyer abandoned her. 

‘* Miss Caroll’s case will be on to-day,” he said, 
with some desperation, “‘and I must hurry back 
to her. I would not have left her for anyone but 
you, Mr. Gregory. I understood that you had 
some important business for me, and I was most 
desirous of serving you.” 

* **I told Miss Carroll that I would help you to 
make your fortune if you conducted her business 
satisfactorily.” 

Gunning’s face was crimson and full of per- 
plexity. He was saying to himself : 

‘‘What does he mean? Is it possible the old 
fox sent for me just to see if I would leave her 
in the lurch ?” To Gregory he said: “1 will do 
my best for my client, you may be sure. I need 
no incentive but my desire for her good.” 

He bowed himself ont as soon as possible, and 


rushed over to the courthouse, hoping that he 


might still be in time to sum up the case. Ie 
was furiously angry because Antoinette had failed 
to tell him how important it was to his personal 
interests. He came into court, breathless and 
perspiring, only to learn that he was too late. 
The case had been dismissed through his failure 
to prosecute it. 

He decided to go to her house and urge her to 
help him out of what he designated as ‘‘ a con- 
founded hole.” He came into her parlor looking 
worried and dejected, and found Rodman Greg- 
ory there before him. He was suspicious that the 
latter had played him a trick, and his manner 
had none of the marked courtesy that had previ- 
ously characterized it. Gregory opened the con- 
versation while they waited for Miss Carroll to 
appear. 

‘‘I took up considerable of your time this 
morning,” he said, ‘‘and I realize that I am in- 
debted to you. I was unwilling to have Antoi- 
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nette figure in a suit of law, and by your atten- 
tion to me and your astonishing disregard of her 
interests you aided me in keeping her out of 
court.” 

Gunning’s blood was up, and he spoke with 
reckless disregard of consequences : 

** You appear to have taken unwarrantable in- 
terest in my affairs. I am not aware that I have 
any business that concerns you.” 

‘*Then you never will have any,” Gregory re- 
torted. ‘‘ Perhaps you had better curb your tem- 
per and hear what I have to say. You did me 
the favor of coming to my office when I sent for 
you, but you did so at the expense of the woman 
who has promised to be my wife. She thought 
you could not be attracted away from her cause, 
but I believed you were fonder of money than of 
anything else under heaven, and I judged you 
more correctly than she did.” 

Gunning would have broken into violent invec- 
tives then if he had not been restrained by a cer- 
tain flinty expression about Gregory’s mouth 
which boded ill if the interview continued. Still 
he asked a question : 

** Were you in earnest whey you said that Miss 
Carroll intends to marry you ?” 

‘* You cannot consider me capable of jesting on 
such a subject. It was her desire to pay for her 
trousseaun with the money she had earned by her 
profession. 1 will marry her without the trous- 
sean.” 

Wherenpon Gunning left the house in pro- 
found disgust. 

**T hate these professionals,” he said to him- 
self, ‘They are so confoundedly calculating and 
clever. Who would have supposed that Antoinette 
would have thought of marrying old Gregory, or 
that she would have stopped to recover a few dol- 
lars in court when she was about to marry a mill- 
ionaire ? She was,very pretty, though” (he half 
regarded her as though she were deceased), ‘‘ and 
she looked unsophisticated and good. Who would 
have supposed she was setting her trap for such 
enormous game ? I must have been hard hit to 
feel this so keenly,” he continued. “ If I had won 
her case I would have had her gratitude for life, 
and Gregory would have made me rich. It would 
have been great luck so far as it went ; but after 
all I never could have won the woman.” 
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As IN France and America, so very specially in 
England, the productions of the etcher have to 
be divided broadly into two classes—the one of 
which is the result mainly of a commercial de- 
mand, and the other of an artistic impulse. ‘The 
etcher whose employment of the etching needle 
is.confined wholly, or confined in the main, to 
the work of realizing and translating the concep- 
tions of another, is, like the reproductive line en- 
graver, or the reproductive engraver in mezzo- 
tint, little more than the dexterous instrument 
which carries another’s message. So artistic is 
his process, when it is properly used, that it is 
preferable indeed that he be himself an artist as 
well as a craftsman—it is, indeed, essential that 
he shall have some measure of artistic feeling, as 
well as the flexibility of the executant. But our 
demands upon him stop, in any case, at a com- 
paratively early point ; and we find him more or 
less sharply cut off in our minds, and in our es- 
timation, from the artist who, when he employs 


the etching needle, is occupied with the sponta- 
neous expression of his own thought and fancy— 
of the particular things of beauty and of interest 
which may strike him on his way through the 
world. 

Of fine original etchers within the confines of 
these realms, Turner was the first to appear. He 
was the senior, considerably, of Wilkie and Ged- 
des, who will have to be spoken of just after him. 
During twelve years of his ‘‘ early middle” period 
—between 1807 and 1819—he wrought what were 
in some respects important etchings upon some- 
thing like seventy plates. But his etchings dif- 
fered in aim (as well as in execution) from any 
others I shall speak of in this brief general sur- 
vey of the achievements of the etcher’s art in 
Britain, by reason of the fact that it was never 
intended that they should be complete in them- 
selves. They laid the basis of an effect which 
had to be completed by the employment of an- 
other art. They did hardly more than record— 











though always with an unequaled power and an 
unerring skill—the leading lines of those great 
landscape compositions which the mezzotint of 
the engraver (often Turner himself) endowed 
with light and shade and atmosphere. For it 
was by a union of these two arts that that noble 
publication was produced whose business it was to 
surpass in variety and subtlety the “‘ Liber Veri- 
tatis” of Claude. It is very possible that in some 
of the plates of his ‘‘ Liber Studiorum ” Turner 
did not undertake the “ biting-in ” with acid of 
those subjects whose draughtsmanship was his 
own. Probably he did in all the best of them. 
In an etching the strength and the perfection of 
the result—the relation of part to part—is de- 
pendent so much on the biting. It is hardly 
conceivable that where the etchings of the 
‘* Liber Studiorum” strike us as most noble they 
were not wholly—in biting as well as in draughts- 
manship—Turner’s own. They differ much in 
merit, apart, I think, from the necessary differ- 
ence in interest which arises from the opportu- 
nity given by one subject and denied by another 
for the exercise of an etcher’s skill. They have 
generally, within their proper limits, perfect free- 
dom of handling, and an almost incomparable 
vigor, and a variety which liberates their author 
from any charge of mannerism. There are few 
of them which could not hold their own with any 
plate of Rembrandt’s done under conditions suf- 
ficiently resembling theirs. The etching of the 
“«Severn and Wye,” or the 
etching of ‘‘ St. Catharine’s 
Hill, Guildford,” is carried 
very nearly as far as the 
etching of the ‘Cottage 
with White Palings,” and 
with a result very nearly as 
delightful and distinguish- 
ed. And in regard to the 
average etching of Turner, 
it may fairly be said that a 
hand put in to pluck out 
of a portfolio by chance any 
one of the seventy would 
discover that it held a print 
which was at least the equal 
of that one of Rembrandt's 
with which it is fairest of all 
to compare it—a print of 
Rembrandt’s done, like 
Turner’s, for “leading 
lines” alone: I mean the 
famous little ‘our de force, 
the ‘“Six’s Bridge.” So 
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from him with this reminder, given again for final 
word. Wonderful as is his etching for selection 
of line, wonderful for firmness of hand, you must 
never allow yourself to forget that it was not in- 
tended to present, that it was not intended to be 
in any way concerned with, the whole of a pict- 
ure, 

A famous Scotchman and his very distinguished 
friend and fellow countryman—Sir David Wilkie 
and Andrew Geddes—wrought, each of them, in 
the middle period of Turner’s life, a certain num- 
ber of etchings of independent merit. Those of 
Sir David Wilkie, which were but very few, hap- 
pen to be the best known, because Wilkie, much 
more than Geddes, was a leader of painting. 
But, meritorious as are the etchings of Wilkie, in 
their faithful record of character and picturesque 
effect, they are seldom as admirable as the prints 
of his less eminent brother. They have, gener- 
ally, far less freedom. ‘The Receipt ”—or ‘A 
Gentleman Searching in a Bureau” (see below), 
for this second title explains the subject better— 
is much the most successful of Wilkie’s. It is, I 
consider, charming. 

Geddes etched four or five times as many plates 
as Wilkie. He issued ten from Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, in 1826. The dates on some 
of them are 1812, 1816 and 1822; and, besides 
these ten that were published, about thirty more— 
which there was no attempt to issue to the world 
—have to be taken account of. Some, like the 








much for the greatness of 
our English master. I pass 
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excellent ‘‘ Portrait of the Painter’s Mother ”— 
which is so fine in illumination, in drawing and 
in character—are directly suggested by the art- 
ist’s paintings. Others—including all the land- 
scapes—are, apparently, studies from nature, 
done with a singular appreciation of the later art 
of Rembrandt. Geddes was very sensible of the 
charm of dry point—of its peculiar quality of 
giving individuality to each one of the few im- 
pressions which you may safsly produce froin it, 
and of its unique capacity for rendering very 
broad effects of light and shade. But there is at 
least one plate of his, in pure etching, which 
shows him just as completely a master of elegance 
and grace as the dry points show him a decisive 
master of masculine effect. Geddes’s work will 
not decline in value. The real connoisseur has 
no business whatever to forget or to ignore it. 
Only, if he collects the etchings of Geddes, he 
had better wait for years, if necessary, for early 
impressions of them, and he had better repudiate 
altogether the unsatisfactory modern edition—the 
worthy Mr. David Laing’s volume, “ Etchings by 
Wilkie and Geddes,” issued, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, in Edinburgh in 1875. 
Samuel Palmer—an English classic, by this 
time, as a painter of water colors—made a lim- 
ited number of elaborate etchings in which the 
play of line is almost wholly lost: more lost, 


much more lost, than in the etchings of Méryon. 
But Samuel Palmer, like Méryon, was a great 


poetic artist. Slowly he built up his effects, his 
noble sunrise or sunset landscapes—the landscape 
of artistic convention and poetic vision. The 
unity and strength of his thought were never sac- 
rificed or frittered by the elaboration of his labor. 
To condemn him, then, because he was not a free 
sketcher, would be as pedantic as to condemn 
Méryon. Nay, more, were any such pedantic 
condemnation meted out to him, it would have 
to be meted out to the author of the “ Ephraim 
Bonus” in his turn, since it is a characteristic of 
Rembrandt that in his engraved work he allowed 
himself an amazing elasticity of method. He, 
like every great man, is super grammaticam. He 
is a law unto himself. And so, in a measure, was 
Samuel Palmer, the creator of the solemn plate 
of ‘The Early Plowman,” which Mr. Hamerton 
has praised so well, and of certain hardly less ad- 
mirable coppers which illustrate his own transla- 
tion of the Eclogues of Virgil. 

We pass from the brief mention of a dignified 
artist, high of soul—whose work is charged with 
reverie, grandeur, admonishment—to the consid- 
eration of an artist little concerned with human- 
ity’s fortunes, but who is simply the most skilled 
wiclder of the etching needle whom the world has 
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seen since Rembrandt. Mr. Whistler’s scarcely 
sympathetic attitude toward his kind may be oc- 
casioned in part by the conviction that it is his 
kind’s most urgent business to be concerned with 
his prints, and his knowledge that this conviction 
of his own has not been—until somewhat lately— 
largely shared by them. Popular he could not 
be ; or scarcely in his own time. A Surasate with 
his music attracts the world ; but in pictorial art 
of every sort the virtwoso appeals only to his 
brethren. His “ brethren ”— his real brethren— 
are more likely to be connoisseurs than to be fel- 
low workmen. But “brethren” shall be the 
word, and it is such who—some of them for more 
than thirty years, and some of them since yester- 
day—have recognized the genius of Mr. Whistler. 

Mr. Toole, our admirable comedian, is —if I 
may quote Mr. Beerbohm Tree—popularly sup- 
posed to have been born in every English pro- 
vincial town in which the receipts, when he visits 
it, do anything to justify the town in claiming 
him asa native. Not quite for the same reason 
there are towns which dispute with Baltimore the 
honor of having given birth to the artist of the 
French Set, the Thames Set and the Twenty- 
six Etchings. Mr. Whistler was born, anyhow, 
of American parents—it is only Baltimore after 
all that can fairly claim him—and it is stated to 
have been in July, 1834, that he came into the 
world.* American, then, by birth, he is to a very 
great extent French by education, and his first 
dated etchings, of the year 1857, were wrought 
when he was a student in Paris. Along with the 
popular English draughtsman of Society, Mr. Du 
Manrier, he was in the studio of Gleyre, and to 
Gleyre, for all that I know, he may have owed 
something; but no debt is apparent in his work. 
A few etchings. wrought in Paris, and a few dur- 
ing a journey in Alsace and Lorraine, and then 
in 1859 we find Whistler settled in London and 
busy with the laborious series of etchings of the 
Thames. He was himself almost from the begin- 
ning, though it is possible to trace the influence 
of even minor Dutch etchers in such a tentative 
little work as “The Dutchman Holding ‘the 
Glass,” and though in the nobler plates known 
as “‘The Rag Gatherers,” “La Vieille aux 
Loques,” ‘‘La Marchande de Moutarde” and 
“The Kitchen” it is clear that Whistler in his 
conception of a subject was scarcely without rev- 
erent thought of the great masters of pathetic 
suggestion. and poetic chiaroscuro—Rembrandt, 
De Hooch and Nicholas Maes. But by the time 
he executed the most famous etchings of the 
Thames Set—the most famons of the ‘Sixteen 


* Mr. Whistler has sworn in court that he was born in 
St. Petersburg.—Eb. 
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Etchings,” such as *‘ Black Lion Wharf,” ‘‘ The 
Pool” and ‘‘ Thames Poljce” (see page 492)—he 
was himself, wholly. He was in full possession 
of what may be called his earlier manner ; nay, 
in December, 1859, not many months after these 
things had been wrought with a detail which the 
art of Van der Heyden or of Hollar could not 
have excelled, we find in one unfinished plate of 
extreme interest and extraordinary rarity (*‘ Paris : 
Isle de la Cité”) some union of his earlier detail 
with his later suggestiveness, 
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and low-lying roofs. And, elaborate as the work 
is, it is never for a moment either fatigued or 
mechanical ; it preserves inviolate the freshness 
and vivacity which it is the province of the true 
etching to retain. Nor does the work of Whistler, 
either at this period or later, ever lose sight of 
that which, again, it is the etcher’s special busi- 
ness to cultivate—the value of pure “‘line.” By 
“pure” I do not mean Classic (Classic line has 
other functions): I mean the line that is ex- 


pressive—that is set with a purpose; that. heing 





PIAZZETTA, VENICE.— REDUCED FROM THE ETCHING BY J. M‘NEIL WHISTLER, 


The early detail of Whistler in the Thames 
etchings is never for a moment dull. He puts 
down for us on the copper endless results of end- 
less and interesting observation. The life of the 
river ‘‘below bridge” and the life of riverside 
London is all there—barge and bargee, crane and 
warehouse, wharf and chimney, clipper and 
wherry, and the sluggish stream, the flat horizon, 
the distant river curve, the tower of Rotherhithe 
Church rising perhaps from out of the remote 


laid, is not interfered with—the line that lives 
and that tells its story. 

By 1863—as is shown by the exquisite ‘‘ Chel- 
sea Wharf,” with its quiet of the suburban after- 
noon, and by the admirable ‘‘ Amsterdam,” with 
its houses, its shipping, its thin line of long flat 
coast under a wildish sky—Whistler had thor- 
oughly entered upon the work of his middle 
period. A manner, more suggestive to the expert 
and more economical to the artist, though re- 
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ceived less readily by the first comer, was by this 
time clearly upon him; and, with certain modi- 
fications, it has continued to this day. Perhaps 
it is most distinctly marked in that Leyland 
period—a period of the rare dry points of the 
Leyland family—which, after a little interval, 
succeeded the period of the ‘‘ Chelsea Wharf” 
and the ‘‘Amsterdam.” It is in its perfection in 
‘“*The Model Resting” (1870), in ‘‘ Fanny Ley- 
land ” (1873), and in ** Dam Wood” (1875)—all 
of them rare, desirable, notable plates of the true 
Leyland period, in most of which, as in some of 
his later work, Mr. Whistler would seem—if I 
may put it so—to have painted upon the plate as 
much as drawn: to have sought, that is, paint- 


er’s as well as draughtsman’s qualities. I en- 
deavor to note the distinctions, but after a dozen 
years of close study of Mr. Whistler’s works—and 
of fruitful enjoyment of their possession—I must 
still guard myself against expressing any marked 
preference for one period over another. The 
work of each period has its own qualities, and, 
since all art is concession and compromise, the 
work of each period must have likewise its own 
deficiencies. Practically there has been no bad 
time; but at more times than one there have 
been—even from this gifted hand—unsatisfac- 
tory, impertinent, cheeky etchings. 

In 1879—after some financial incidents which 
may, presumably, have saddened Mr. Whistler’s 
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creditors, though they are reported to have left 
Mr. Whistler cheerful—the great etcher went to 
Venice, at the instance of the Fine Art Society, 
and there, in line extraordinarily expressive and 
vivacious, he recorded not so much the recog- 
nized beauties of the town as the vividness and 
variety of his personal impressions. And that, 
indeed, was his true business. Some of these 
etchings were exhibited before they were properly 
finished. Hence they were received with some 
coldness—though the fairylike ‘‘ Little Venice,” 
nearly finished to begin with, was always an ex- 
ception to this rule. There is nothing of Rem- 
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most of them Venetian in theme—which had, 
fortunately, been bought by hardly anybody un- 
til, in 1886, their excellence was achieved. In 
this set the entrancing freedom, the inexhausti- 
ble suggestiveness, of ‘‘ The Balcony” and ‘‘ The 
Garden” demands note: the balcony that, with 
drapery flung upon it, hangs over and overlooks 
the Grand Canal: the garden which passing hu- 


manity peers into, and peering, perhaps reflects 
with the Greek poet whose youth was gone— 


‘* Spring for the tree and herb; no spring for us.” 


It was in 1886 that I published my “ Whistler’s 
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brandt’s, there is nothing of Méryon’s, beside 
which this diminutive masterpiece may not most 
fitly be placed. Power of selection, power of 
composition, delicacy of handling—all say their 
last word in the “‘ Little Venice.” Art does not 
go any further. But since 1880—when they were 
first exhibited — many of the plates done in 
Venice have been taken up and completed. The 
‘* Piazzetta,” for instance—unattractive at first as 
a ragged thing or a skeleton — has lately been 
brought to the very highest level that is attained 
by any etcher’s art. And, several years ago, Mr. 
Whistler perfected for the limited issue by the 


Messrs. Dowdeswell the “Twenty-six” plates— 


Etchings: A Study and a Catalogue.” 
hundred and fourteen etchings had then been 
executed ; and these—the work of what must 
necessarily be the better part of Mr. Whistler’s 
lifetime — were carefully described. I am told 
that the book was not without effect, in England 
and America, on the demand for Mr. Whistler’s 
prints, some of which, of course, were already ur- 
obtainable, so narrowly limited had been their is- 
sue. Anyhow, there immediately cropped 1p 
under my not ingenious but insignificant cro- 
quis, Ceclared those interested in them to be 
valuable, simp); use they were ‘‘ undescribed.” 
Why were they ‘“‘undescribed”? Because they 


About two 
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had that moment been done. Plates with a few 
scratches on them—clever, since they were Mr. 
Whistler’s, but each plate less important than the 
last—were hurried (I know not by whom) into 
the hands of men who had, presumably, much 
money and exceedingly little knowledge. Soon 
there was an end of that game; and during the 
last two or three years-—with a creditable reac- 
tion from this fever of immature fruitfulness— 
Mr. Whistler has produced a few new plates of 
serious interest and accomplishment. The best 
of them that has yet been seen is the most ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Zaandam,” over whose stretched line 
the breeze from across dike and fen and Zuyder 
Zee stirs here, stirs there, stirs everywhere, the 
wings of the windmills of Holland. 

Several years before Mr. Whistler etched at all 
—in 1843 and 1844 indeed—a now veteran artist, 
President de sa propre Académie, who has been 
famous surgeon as well as famous etcher—founder 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, energetic 
advocate, by speech and writing, of the art he 
loves—drew delicately upon six tiny plates what 
were meant to be the beginnings of views in mid- 
Italy. As rare as anything in Mr. Whistler’s 
long euvre—though, as their author knows, in 
themselves less desirable—are the impressions of 
those little plates which few have seen, but which 
I beheld, perhaps ten years ago, strengthened 
here and there with pencil work, yet even then 
only feebly holding their own, among the abun- 
dant treasures of an upper chamber in Hertford 
Street—the almost unknown initial chapter, they, 
in the sturdy and now celebrated volume of Sey- 
mour Haden’s etched work. The days when they 
were executed were about the days of the Etching 
Club, a body which in its turn was followed by 
the Junior Etching Club. These clubs left us no 
legacy we care to inherit ; their productions were 
fidgety, prim, at best desperately pretty and ridic- 
ulously elaborated, so that there was practically 
nothing in them of visible and expressive line. A 
little-—just a little—of that visible line there was 
—there actually was—even in an unenlightened 
period—in those few trifling plates of Seymour 
Haden’s on which his first work was accom- 
plished. He wrought nothing for many years 
afterward ; then, in 1858, when Whistler—by this 
time his brother-in-law—was already busy, Mr. 
Haden, urged thereto by the knowledge of good 
work executed in France at that moment, and by 
a fitting reverence for the master etchings of 
Rembrandt, took up some coppers seriousl y—set 
down upon them, in this and the few following 
years, with an appreciation not less certain and 
immediate than Mr. Whister’s, of those laws to 
which etchings should conform, his powerful and 
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personal impressions of English landscape, of the 
trout stream and the stately river, of forest trees, 
a sunset over the Thames, of the vews and cedars 
of an English country house (‘‘ Mytton Hall”), 
of the reflections, in some quiet water, of the 
homely buildings of a little whitewashed town in 
Wales (‘* Kidwelly Town,” p. 492). 

A few years later, when the achievements of 
Mr. Haden had grown numerous, the intelligent 
French critic, M. Philippe Burty, praised and 
chronicled them in the Gazette des Beauz-Arts, 
There were fifty or sixty etchings by that time. 
This was in 1864. And in 1865 and 1866 about 
thirty of them—including the minor but still at- 
tractive plates used as ‘‘head ” or ‘‘ tailpieces ”— 
were published in Paris, with a French text which 
consisted in part of an excellent analytical and 
didactic letter, written in the foreign tongue, by 
the artist to M. Burty. 1864 and 1865 were 
years of great productiveness, and amongst edu- 
cated lovers of art, at home and in France, 
popularity, hitherto denied to the etcher—for 
Whistler was little appreciated and Méryon was 
starving—courted Mr. Haden with its blandish- 
ments, or threatened him with its dangers. In 
1870 the large and impressive plate of ‘‘ The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon”-—“ large,” I 
say; not huge, for ‘‘the huge plate is an of- 
fense ”—put the coping stone upon that edifice 
of his celebrity to which the writings of Mr. Ham- 
erton (in a now standard volume, published in 
1868) had contributed an important story. Mr. 
Iiamerton, at that period, there can be little 
question, did not fully appreciate Mr. Whistler. 
He already wrote of him—need I say ?—with in- 
telligence and interest, but his enthusiasm was re- 
served, so far as the moderns are concerned, for 
Méryon and for Haden. 

Save for an exceptional activity in the year 
1877—the year of the Dorsetshire dry points and 
of the Spanish etchings—the productiveness of 
Mr. Haden, since 1869, had begun to slacken. 
In 1879 it stopped. The 185 etchings chronicled 
by Sir William Drake in ‘‘A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Etched Work of Francis Seymour 
Haden ” had all been executed ; and soon after— 
either during Mr. Haden’s visit to America or 
during a visit of Mr. Keppel’s to England— 
the veteran artist said to the New York print 
dealer: ‘‘I shall etch no more.” I imagine Mr. 
Keppel’s countenance of surprise and regret, and 
Mr. Iladen’s observation of it. But the ineident 
was notover. The artist brought out his etching 
needle ; looked at it; placed it gravely in Mr. 
Keppel’s hands. It was presented to him as a 
sign that that which had been spoken would 
surely be fulfilled, and the etcher would etch no 
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more. Like Mme. Arnould-Plessis, like Mac- 
ready, too, but like how few of his fellows in 
any department of public effort, this artist with- 
drew himself from productiveness before ever the 
quality of his production had visibly failed. 

Perhaps [ shall do well, in one or two last para- 
graphs about him, to name, for convenience sake, 
a few of Seymour Haden’s most excellent and 
most characteristic works—prints in which his 
vivid impression of the object or the scene before 
him has been most vividly or, it may be, subtly 
conveyed—prints, perhaps, which have his most 
distinguishing qualities of directness and vigor. 
The etchings of Seymour Haden are deliberately 
arrested. at the stage of the frank sketch ; but it 
is the sketch conceived nobly and executed with 
impulse. It is not the sketch upon the thumb 
nail, it is not the memorandum that may be made 
upon the shirt cuff at dinner time, in the inter- 
val between the soup and the fish. 

The tendency of his work, as time went on, 
was, as is usual, toward greater breadth; but, 
unless we are to compare only such a@ print as 
“Out of Study Window,” say (done im 1859), 
with only the most admirable dry point, “ Wind- 
mill Hill (done in 1877), there is no greatly 
marked contrast, no surprise; there is but a 
steady and slow and apparently inevitable develop- 
ment. This I in part attribute to the fact that 
when Mr. Haden took up etching seriously in 
1858 he was already a middle-aged man. He 
had lived for years in the frequent intercourse 
with noble and accomplished Art ; his view of 
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Nature, and of the way of rendering her, or let- 
ting her inspire you, was large, and likely to be 
large, almost from the beginning. 


Yet, as time 
went on, there came no doubt an increasing love 
of the sense of spaciousness, of breadth and of 
potent effect. The work was apt to become more 
dramatic and more moving. The hand asked the 
opportunity for the fuller exercise of its freedom. 

**Sawley Abbey,” etched in 1873, is an instance 
of this, and Lam glad to mention it, not alone 
for its merits, but because, like a certain number 
of its fellows among the later work, it is etched 
on zinc—a risky substance, which succeeds ad- 
mirably when it succeeds, and when it fails, as 
Mr. Haden tells me, fails very much. ‘ Wind- 
mill Hill,” ‘‘ Nine-Barrow Down,” “‘ Wareham 
Bridge ” and ‘* The Little Boathouse,” and, again, 
that ‘‘Grim Spain” which illustrates my ‘ Four 
Masters of Etching,” are the prints which I 
should most choose to possess amongst those of 
Mr. Haden’s later time; whilst, going back to 
the period of 1864 and 1865, “Sunset on the 
Thames ” is at the same time popular and strong, 
and ‘‘ Penton Hook ” remarkable for its draughts- 
manship of tree trunk and stump. Yet earlier— 
in 1860 and 1859—‘‘Combe Bolton” is unsur- 
passed for sweetness and spontaneity, “‘ Mytton 
Hall” for its full share of that element of style 
which is never wholly absent from Mr. Haden’s 
work, and “ The Water Meadow,” an extraordi- 
narily happy transcript of a sudden rainstorm in 
the lowlands, where poplars flourish and grass 
grows rank. (See p. 493.) 
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(Gerardia Tenuifolia.) 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


Pune little bells, low swinging 
Along the pasture ways, 

Accept my rustic singing, 
Although I lack the bays! 

For when the dew is ringing 
Your pink with diamond rays 

There’s nothing fairer springing 
In rich September days. 


Like shy, sweet little lasses, 

Your faces, bright and clear, 
Salute one as he passes 

With courtesies kind and dear. 
How glad I leave the masses 

To linger with you here! 
Oh, greet me in the grasses 

Till life be late and sere! 
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ARIADNE.— BY HENRIETTA RAE: 





**‘HE WALKED OVER TO JACK, AND TAKING HIS HAND IN BOTH OF 


HIS, SAID, ‘YOU LOVED 


HER, 'TOO—AND SAID NOTHING!” 





N.B.—Very rare. 
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“ LOVE-FOSSILS.” 


EXHIBITED BY WILLIAM DE WAGSTAFI 


‘¢ Parts, October 16th, 1869. 

“My Dear Patt: At twenty love is a thistle; at thirty, 
arose; at forty, a weed; at sixty, a poison berry; at 
eighty, a grave blossom! The whole bouquet is byt a sur- 
vival of time, and as certain a consequence of your pas- 
sion, if pursued, as age itself. Better to die before the 
rose time has withered and the weed replaced it; or, best 
of all, leave the matter alone altogether. Travel, enlist, 
ship to China, study Sanskrit, or, rather than allow a pretty 
woman to creep into your heart, blow your brains out, and 
if you must be sentimental leave the bullet to her in your 
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will. I will see that she receives it safely, a condescen- 
sion to sentiment which even taxes my long friendship for 
you, dear fellow. You asked my advice—here it is. You 
won't like it, I know, but that is your own fault, not mine. 
If I do not bear from you in a week, or fail to see your 
name ornament the obituary column, never expect consola- 
tion from me in the future you will have adopted against 
my wishes. Yours, Joun STRANGE.” 


‘Was the writer of this epistle a cynic ? Was 
the web of sentiment woven into the fabric of his 
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message merely the effort of literary skill, or was 
it unconscious betrayal of a love story long past 
—the rose turned to a weed ? 

‘‘ Surely a winter in Paris could not have been 
so cold as to penetrate Jack’s nature with its 
frost! He was a handsome fellow, a man of the 
world. It was possible that the boulevards had 
drawn him into some amour, which, cradled in 
his own ideal imagination, had left him utterly 
heartless. 

“‘ Ah, those boulevards of Paris! How many 
natures born to noble instinct had by virtue of 
nobility been drawn into idleness and cynical 
dishonor ! 

‘*T remember as keenly as thongh it had been 
yesterday the time when I had received this let- 
ter. Jack and I had been studying art in Paris 
together, and when I returned to New York our 
correspondence was vigorously kept up. Then 
the summe: came, and on one of my sketching 
trips I met Lilian Langdon, fell in love with her 
and proposed. It was most natural that upon 
my acceptance by this lovely woman I should 
write and tell Jack all about it, and I did. I de- 


scribed her as best I could, and left the depth of 
my attachment to his imagination in the fact 
that we were engaged. 

‘‘ Instead of congratulations, I received this 
most peculiar of all missives that had ever reached 


me. I answered it in bantering humor, charged 
him with too reckless a nature and — married 
Lilian. 

‘*T never received any reply from Jack, and in 
the years that have gone by since then I had 
heard nothing of him until recently. At first I 
was surprised, then hurt, and finally I became 
indifferent : such a defiant monster is time to the 
laws of love and friendship. 

**To-night from an old portfolio I have dragged 
this record of a past memory, and though the 
paper has grown yellow and the writing fpeble 
with age, the letter has lost none of its cynical 
vigor, and to me it now seems full of wisdom, 
when years ago it was a dyspeptic’s logic. 

‘Poor Jack! I wonder if he has grown gray 
and silent as I. I wonder if the dawn of eternity 
with its silver mist has settled in his hair, and 
crept into his heart with the strange misgivings 
of coming dissolution ? 

‘When a man grows old his vanity is all he 
has left of the many follies of a lifetime, and he 
compares with pride the wrinkles of other old 
men with his own, just to see if he cannot take a 
year or so from his own face, or even a few months 
from the feebleness of his walk. 

“‘Not that I have reached that stage myself— 
dear me, no !—but I notice it among a few old 
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men of my acquaintance, and I intend to profit 
by the observation. 

*‘ Now, this very evening, after all these years, 
we are to meet as elderlymen. PerlhapsJack would 
call me an old man. Nonsense ; spectacles don’t 
make a man old ; a few gray hairs (I don’t know 
how many—I never counted them) don’t mean 
age in these days of premature growth ; and what 
if I do need a stick to lean upon when I walk 
out? I could do without it if I were absolutely 
obliged to. I go to bed a little earlier than 1 used 
to, but a man is all the better for regular habits.” 

So mused Mr. Philip Gratton as he sat in an 
easy chair set close to the edge of the fireplace 
that he might rest his feet on the fender. 

Old people are so fond of warmth! It takes the 
chill of age out of their bones. 

A few moments the reverie continued, when 
Mr. Granton’s butler was thrown into a shocking 
state of amazement by his master. 

‘* Jerkins, bring me my pipe and my smoking 
cap,” he had said ; and the respectable servant in 
an awe-struck tone replied : 

“‘Tn here, sir ?” 

on.” 

“In the drawing room, sir ?” 

Exactly,” replied the master, indifferently. 
*“*By the way, I expect Mr. Strange here to- 
night. When he calls show him directly into this 
room.” 

“* Very well, sir,” answered Jerkins ; and while 
he hunted for Mr. Granton’s pipe and cap he was 
saying to himself: ‘‘ Poor dear lady, and she so. 
purtickler about that room, too! Smoke in the 
drawing room indeed! The old gentleman must 
be gettin’ childish.” 

He brought him his pipe and tobacco and put 
them on a table beside him, then he stirred the 
fire a little viciously with the poker. 

‘“‘Now, don’t make a mess there, Jerkins; I 
never could bear to see the fireplace untidy,” said 
Philip, lighting his pipe slowly with a taper as he 
spoke. 

«‘The lady couldn’t bear it either, sir,” replied 
Jerkins, with a home thrust at his master’s intre- 
pidity. 

“That will do, Jerkins,” said Mr. Granton, 
more respectfully; and when the door was closed 
he laid his pipe down beside him and waited si- 
lently for John Strange. 

Later on, during a bustle in the hallway, the 
old gentleman overheard the following conversa- 
tion : 

‘Ah! does Phil Granton live here?” said a 
stout, heavy voice. 

‘«*Mr. Granton is at home, sir,” Jerkins was 
heard to reply. e 











“¢ Well, never mind a card ; you just tell him 
Jack Strange has come.” 

“‘Walk right up, sir.” 

‘‘Ts Mrs. Granton at home ?” asked Jack, in a 
lower voice. 

After some hesitation the butler’s voice said, 
meaningly : 

‘¢ No, sir, she is not.” 

‘“‘Good! All the better. I’d rather see Phil 
first,” muttered Jack, half aloud, partly to him- 
self. 

Then he mounted the stairs, and the two men 
who had not seen each other since they were 
young met. Except for the change that time 
had wrought in their appearance no one would 
have believed that there was any age in their 
hearts. They gripped each other firmly by the 
hand like men. 

*¢ Jack, old friend !” 

‘* Phil, my boy !” 

That was all that reached the lips from the in- 
ner flow of feeling that is indescribable, being en- 
tirely distinct from all other sentiments of the 
heart, unless you call it comradeship. 

Twenty years had passed between these men in 
silence, yet they cared more for each other then 
than they did when they were art students in 
Paris. Time had twisted their faces and their 
figures out of symmetry, but it had not disturbed 
the true fealty of their hearts. 

‘* Phil, you’ve grown since I last saw you,” said 
Jack, wickedly, when they had seated themselves 
by the fire. 

‘‘ Well, I haven’t swollen,” replied Phil, look- 
ing Jack keenly over. 

His figure had changed from a parallelogram 
to a rotund far from becoming. 

“‘Can’t stop it—taken everything I can find,” 
said Jack, apologetically. 

‘*T should think you had, from your size.” 

‘‘T tell you, Phil, we’re getting old.” 

‘‘Confound it, we are old, Jack, and yet—and 
yet——” And the dignified Mr. Granton relit his 
pipe, and Jack Strange puffed away at a cigar. 

‘‘T know it doesn’t seem so very long ago— 
those days in Paris,” said Jack, solemnly. 

“« Tlow longago isit ? Let mesee. In 721 

“Oh, it is only a few years,” said Jack, waving 
most of a lifetime into oblivious calculation with 
his right hand. 

** About that,” said Granton, wisely. 

Then the two old cronies paused to think. 
Granton broke the reverie. 

‘Married, Jack ?” he asked, almost tenderly. 
“No!” said the other, simply. 

‘Why not ?” asked Granton, thoughtlessly. 
“<T'oo fat, I suppose,” replied Jack, with a sinis- 
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ter tone of humor. ‘‘And you—did you marry that 
fascinating youngster you wrote me about ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Granton, sadly. 

*‘Are you sorry ?” asked Jack, with genuine 
curiosity. 

‘*No; we were very happy—very happy.” And 
the old man’s voice quivered a little. Jack mis- 
understood the pain he recognized. Like a man 
of the world, he judged the world by its majority. 

‘*l’m truly sorry for you, Phil. Did she—did 
she leave you ?” 

‘‘ Yes, a year ago.’ 

Men cannot comfort each other. They can only 
fight for one another. So both were silently con- 
scious of a pain that neither one could soothe, 

*‘T had a similar experience,” said Jack at 
last, bluntly. 

Philip did not answer, but signified that he 
was listening. 

** You remember that you wrote me for advice, 
and I gave it to you. I forget what I said, but 
it was to the effect that you should forget her. 
Some men’s lives are better without a woman’s 
worship. I had found that I was to be one of 
those men, when | received your letter. I thought 
it would be best for you.” He paused as if wait- 
ing for Philip to say something, to comment in 
some way upon his words. The latter remained 
perversely silent, however. He was thinking of 
Jack’s letter—*‘ At sixty love is a poison berry.” 
** Well, just then I had loved a woman for a long 
time myself,” continued Jack, thoughtfully. 

“You ?” said Philip. 

*““Yes; but I had made a mistake. She was a 
woman who had a very pretty face, but a false 
tongue.” 

Granton looked round at Jack with a perplexed 
stare. 

** Did she deceive you ?” he asked, softly. 

‘Well, time has, pérhaps, changed her nature, 
and—and—well, she ceased to care for me.” 

«That was ?” 

‘*About the time I received your letter an- 
nouncing your engagement.” + 

There was another pause. Philip had lowered 
the light, as if instinct had commanded this con- 
fidence to come, and required only the gloaming 
of the firelight to cloak truths that were sacred. 

‘*Why did you not answer my letter ?” asked 
Philip, awkwardly. 

“*T had said all I had to say. When you wrote 
me you were married I—I went away. For many 
years I lived in China.” 

‘* Why, that was where you advised me to go!” 

“True. You staid at home, though. I for- 
give you, Phil. I did not think I ever should ; 
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sixty the music of life turns to prose, old chap— 
stern, sober prose.” 

Jack Strange stood up to knock the ashes of 
his cigar into the grate. In doing so his foot 
caught in a small table, and over it went with all 
its burden, smashing a valuable china vase. The 
light was turned up, and with profuse apologies 
Jack began to gather up the pieces. Among the 
débris was the photograph of a beautiful girl in 
pensive attitude, her eyes looking just a shade of 
sadness from the picture. Jolin gazed at it long 
and eagerly. Granton noticed his interest. 

““A picture of my wife, just before she was 
married. A great beauty, was she not ?” 

‘¢ A lovely face,” said Jack, slowly ; then laying 
the picture down carefully on the table, he added : 
‘‘She does not look like a woman who could de- 
ceive.” 

**Deceive ?” asked Granton, with some aston- 
ish ment. 

‘‘ Ah, forgive me, my dear friend, for reviving 
painful memories, but if you had taken my ad- 
vice |” 

**T should have been in China, and missed a 
lifetime of peace and happiness.” 

“You still love her ?” said Jack, tenderly. 

‘*A man does not forget his wife in a year, 
Jack, even in this cosmopolitan city. Why 
shouldn’t I love her ?” 

‘«‘She is happy with—the—other man ?” 

‘‘ What other man ?” asked Philip, in alarm. 

‘“‘Why, when she left you,” said Jack, thor- 
oughly embarrassed and growing red in the face. 

‘Lilian is dead,” said Philip, slowly compre- 
hending the mistake. 

“‘Dead ! dead !” cried Jack, in evident amaze- 
ment. 

‘“‘Yes; she died last winter,” added Philip, 
quietly. 

«* And she—you—you were both happy ?” 

‘We loved each other, Jack, to the end, in ‘spite 
of that letter of yours. Your prophecy was too 
reckless, dear friend ; it was never fulfilled. I 
have your letter still; and when Lilian and 
I were left alone together—that is, when our son 
died—we read your letter over, and wondered why 
it was that the rose still blossomed and changed 
nor to weed nor poison berry. It became a mor- 
bid fancy of my wife’s even to the last to read 
that letter of yours, and at iength, in her final 
hours, she understood it. ‘ Philip,’ she said, one 
night, ‘the rose is withering a little, that is age ; 
the weed is stronger, that is faith; the poison 
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berry is our parting ; the grave blossom is mem- 
ory. I knewI should understand his words some 
day.” And so she passed away. Look, there is 
the very letter, dated Paris. Read it.” 

There is no age too cynical for tears, and these 
two old men, with all their sang-froid, found 
themselves crying like whipped boys. Jack took 
the worn letter and read it. 

‘** Philip, will you give me this—this rubbish ?” 
he said at last, in a half-choking voice. 

“No, Jack ; I can’t do that. She asked me to 
keep it,” answered Philip. 

**T will give you one in exchange—the one 
that inspired me to write this,” said Jack, fishing 
out his pocketbook and dragging from among the 
papers a letter equally worn and old. ‘‘ Read it,” 
he said, handing it to Philip with unsteady hand. 

After much rubbing of spectacles, with furtive 
attempts to dry his eyes, Philip Granton carefully 
unfolded the yellow sheets and read as follows : 


‘*My Dear Mr. Strance: I regret that you should have 
written me the letter which I herewith acknowledge. We 
have been friends so long that I cannot bear to cause you 
any pain. You will beiieve me when I tell you that only 
the constraint which your letter puts upon me compels me 
to say that I must decline the honor you have shown me 
to ask for my hand. Indeed, I realize what a mistake we 
have both made, I to encourage your friendship, you to 
misunderstand my feeling. You ask me to give my rea- 
sons should I refuse. I must tell you that I am engaged 
to marry Mr. Philip Granton, a young artist of much 
promise, whom I met recently. ._What more can I say? If 
we can be friends again write to me. 


‘* Truly yours, Lian Lanepon.” 


Philip Granton read the letter slowly. When 
he had finished he walked over to Jack, and tak- 
ing his hand in both of his, said : 

** You loved her, too—and said nothing !” 

‘*T came to see her to-night,” said Jack, sadly. 

** You never even told me !” added Philip. 

**T told you to go to China, didn’t I, and a lot 
of other hotheaded stuff ?” 

Granton gently took the letter from Jack’s 
hand, and folding it with the other, he held the 
two over thie fire. 

‘‘We will burn them both, Jack. 
sion is fulfilled,” he said. 

As the letters twisted and writhed in their 
black agony in the flame the two old men watched 
them burn with mingled feclings. It was their 
doxology to romance. 

And above their heads, in an old-fashioned 
frame, was the face of a quiet, peaceful-looking 
old lady who had only died a year ago. 


Their mis- 














CHARLES H. CRAMP. 


CRAMP’S SHIPYARD, AND THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP, 


NEW UNITED STATES NAVY. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 


Wittiam Cramp, the founder of the now cele- 
brated shipbuilding corporation, was born at 
Kensington, Philadelphia, in 1807. His par- 
ents were American born, but of English de- 
scent. He was educated in the Philadelphia 
public schools. In 1823 he was apprenticed to 
Samuel Grice, the most famous Philadelphia ship- 
wright. With a very clear foresight of the future 
of American shipbuilding, he acquired some prop- 
erty in the neighborhood of his home, front- 
ing on the Delaware, and began, in 1830, to 
build river steamboats and other wooden vessels. 


The business prospered under his able manage- 
ment, and became the nucleus of the present 
enormous and opulent plant. 

The head and founder of the firm of William 
Cramp & Sons was, as above stated, a man ahead 
of his time. In the year 1869 he decided that 
wooden craft had seen their best day, and he and 
his sons then associated with him began to devote 
their attention to the building of iron ships. (The 
Rebecca Sims and Woodrop Sims, of 560 and 565 
tons respectively, were the largest wooden vessels 
of the American merchant marine prior to 1822. 
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CRAMPS SHIPYARD, AND THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY. 








THE ‘‘ VESUVIUS” (DYNAMITE CRUISER). 


During the War of the Rebellion the Navy De- 
partment turned to the Cramps for help and 
obliged them materially to enlarge their plant. 
The famous ironclad steam frigate New Jron- 
sides, which was long employed in the blockad- 
ing fleet off Charleston, was built at the Kensing- 
ton yard. The monitors Yazoo and Tunzis, as 
well as the 3,500-ton steam frigate Chattanooga, 
were also constructed by the Cramps during the 
war. Their work gained the reputation of being 
done rapidly and well. The keel of the New 
Tronsides was \aid in May, 1864, and she was 
launched in October of the same year. The fa- 
mous protected cruisers of to-day were modeled 
almost exactly on the New Jronsides. In those 
days such vessels were not called protected cruis- 
ers, but frigates—armored or belted cruisers, built 
of wood, but protected by a shell of armor. 


In 1870 the American Line was organized by a 
number of prominent Philadelphians, and the 
building of the vessels for this line was intrusted 
to the Cramps, with.the idea of proving that the 
work of American shipyards was as excellent as 
that of the great establishments abroad. 

Immediately following this event in the history 
of the plant—in the year 1872—the firm of Will- 
iam Cramp & Sons was organized into a company. 
The original capital was $500,000. This capital, 
in accordance with the terms of the constitution 
of the company, has been at various times en- 
larged, until it is now $5,000,000. In 1879 Will- 
iam Cramp died, and his son Charles H. Cramp 
(born in Philadelphia on May 9th, 1828,) was 
elected president of the company to suceed his 
father. Benjamin Brewster, of New York, is the 
vice president ; and the board of directors consists 


of William M. 














THE ‘‘ INDIANA.” 





ramp, Samuel H. 
Cramp, Jacob C. 
Cramp, Thomas 
Dolan (the great 
mill man), Henry 
W. Cramp, Clem- 
ent A. Griscom 
(the president of 
the Inman Line 
and the American 
Line), and Henry 
Scligman, of New 
York. Mr. Charles 
Hi. Cramp is presi- 
dent and general 
manager; Mr. 
Henry W. Cramp 
is secretary and 
treasurer; Mr. 
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Edwin S. Cramp is superintending engineer; 125 tons. All four of the battle ship Jndiana’s 
Mr. Nathan P. Towne (late Chief Engineer, - boilers were transferred from the wharf and put 
U.S. N.,) is assistant engineer, and Mr. Lewis on board in the course of 4 hours and 20 minutes, 
Nixon is superintendent of construction. It took just 26 minutes to transport one of them, 

There are forty different departments in the weighing 70 tons, 80 feet and deposit it in the 
yard, with as many heads. That famous old sea hold of the ship. 
dog, Captain Robert Sargent, has charge of all The gun plant of the Cramps was started in 
the government cruisers when on their trial trips. 1892, in a newly purchased property which was 

In addition to the executive there are two great formerly a brass foundry. The company now 
general departments in the Cramp Shipyard. manufacture guns of all descriptions and of the 
First comes the engineering department, with Mr. finest grade, from 1-pounders up to 14-inch rifles 
E:lwin 8. Cramp in charge. It is in this depart- whose projectile weighs 36 pounds. A majority 
ment that all the machinery and motive power of the small guns carried by the new cruisers are 
for the vessels is constructed. Stationary engines, made at this plant. 
mining machinery, etc., are also built. The enor- The area of the ship- and engine-building plant 
mous boiler shops, unequaled by any in this in the Eighteenth and Thirty-first Wards is 
country or the world, for capacity, are also under 31 acres. ‘There is a water front of 1,303 feet. 
this same department, as well as the gun plant There are 5,600 men on the pay roll, and a total 
and ordnance department, 
which promises to develop 
wonderfully. 

The department of con- 
struction, under Mr. Nixon, 
has to do with the construc- 
tion of hulls, fittings, and 
all elements of the ship ex- 
cept the motive power. 


— 
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The most interesting 
curiosity of the yard is the 
great dry dock, which was 
the largest in America at 
the time of its construction. 
It is 462 feet long, 111 feet 
wide and has a draught of 
20 feet. An idea of its 
working capacity may be 
obtained from the fact that 
its centrifugal pumps have 
a capacity of 120,000 gal- 
lons per minute. Its entire 
water-holding capacity of 
5,400,000 gallons can be 
emptied in three-quarters of 
an hour. It cost $500,000 
to build. 

The floating derrick Aélas 











is another feature of the i ae hk ha a whe. 
yard. It is the largest . ai) ae ae D> >>| 
piece of machinery of its " - SS ee Se 


kind in the world. It is 
116 feet high. Its arms, 
boom, mast, braces, collar, 
helmet—all its lifting and 
traversing gear, in fact— 
are of tough steel, and its 
pontoon of iron. The max- 
imum load of the Aélas is ‘* MINNEAPOLIS.” 





THE ‘“‘ATLAS” DERRICK—HOISTING A BOILER ABOARD THB 
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tonnage of 147,000 now under process of con- 
struction. The total machinery at this moment 
under construction is 236,600 horse power. Since 
1830, 282 engines have been built, and 141 marine 
engines turned out since 1872. 

The Cramp family seem to have a genius for 
shipbuilding. Many of the fine tools used in the 
yard are of their own invention or modification, 
and their unprecedented success in shipbuilding 
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that they lead the world as builders of speed, and 
that their triple-expansion engines are unequaled 
anywhere. The heads of the company concede 
that the machines of the New York and of eruis- 
ers Nos. 12 and 13 mark the limit of boilers of 
the cylindrical or tubular type. Those for the 
New York are 15 feet 9 inches in diameter and 
weigh 70 tons. 

The Russian officers who were at Philadelphia 

















RAM (‘‘ CHICAGO” CLASS) FOLLOWING A TORPEDO INTO ACTION. 


is largely due to this precision in the tools em- 
ployed. Professor R. H. Thurston, of Cornell 
University, claims that between the completion of 
the George W. Clyde in 1872 until the building of 
Jay Gould’s Atalanta the Cramps pushed the de- 
velopment of the compound engine to its climax 
of forced draught, air-tight fire room and highest 
boiler pressure consistent with the economy of 
double expansion. The Columbia was a triumph 
in this direction. This cruiser’s record has shown 


in 1876 were so much impressed by the efficiency 
and capacity of the Cramp plant that they per- 
suaded the Czar to send the corvette Craysser to 
Philadelphia to be repaired. 

The Cramps have thus far built the gunboat 
Yorktown and the cruisers Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Vesuvius, New York and Co- 
lumbia. They have just finished the Minneapolis, 
which is a counterpart of the Columbia. It has 
7,500 tons displacement, cost $2,725,000, and is 
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to have a speed of 21 knots per hour—being so- 
called cruiser No. 12—with 22,000 collective 
horse power. It made its trial trip to Boston on 
July 9th and showed a speed exceeding that of 
her twin. 

Besides the battle ships /mdiana and Massa- 
chusetts, now in process of construction, are the 
Brooklyn and the Lowa. 

Within the past few months the Cramps have 
sent bids to the British Admiralty for their pro- 
posed new war ships. 

With all this work on hand the corporation is 
constantly seeking more room. It is also planned 
to construct two new piers 600 feet long, and a 
gigantic pier long enough to accommodate the 
Campania and Lucania end to end, viz., 1,300 
feet. When these improvements are made the 
Cramp Shipyard will be the largest in the world. 

The achievements of the Cramps have turned 
the eyes of the naval world upon their yard. One 
year ago the armored cruiser New York was 
launched. Displacing 8,000 tons of ‘water and 
driven by 16,000 horse power, she has surged 
through the sea at a rate of 25 miles an honr. 
She upset all speed standards for war vessels, and 
was a fighter as well as a racer. Not many years 
ago her speed was considered worthy of remark 
for a locomotive over smooth rails and a well-kept 
roadbed. 

The Columbia was the boldest experiment in 
the history of American shipbuilding. A point 
near the limit of speed and power had been at- 
tained by a twin screw in the New York, and the 
one inevitable advance was the construction of a 
triple-screw cruiser. Chief Engineers Melville 
and ‘Towne designed the engines of the Colum- 
bia and Minneapolis. When bids were adver- 
tised for these vessels the Cramps were the only 
com petitors—the only shipbuilders in the country 
that had the nerve to guarantee the success.of an 
experiment. 

In imitation of the Columbia and Minneapolis 
the English Admiralty has caused the plans of 
two cruisers to be made which shall be of 10,000 
tons displacement, of 30,000 horse power and 
have a speed of 25 knots per hour. In her spurt 
of 8 miles on her trial trip last November the 
Columbia went at the rate of 25.3 knots per hour. 

The Jndiana and Massachusetts will carry the 
heaviest guns ever trained upon the deck of an 
American vessel, and will be the finest battle ships 
of the declining century. 

But the Cramps are not employed upon war 
vessels alone. Two gigantic hulls now growing 
in the yard will develop into the S#.;Paul and St. 
Louis—the newest vessels of the International 
Navigation Company. 
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The seagoing battle ship Jowa, whose hull is 
also under construction, and which is. the last of 
the war ships contracted for by the Cramps, is the 
first of a new class of war vessels. The Jowa was 
authorized by an act approved July 19th, 1892, 
which was to some extent a departure in the pro- 
gramme of naval construction. The dimensions 
of the Jowa are: Length on the load water line, 
360 feet ; extreme breadth, 72 feet 24 inches. 

As it is believed that the war ships Indiana 
and Massachusetts will have no superiors as 
fighting vessels, a brief outline of their history 
will prove interesting. One of the first decisions 
reached by General Tracy after he became Sec- 
retary of the Navy was that the new navy must in- 
elude a number of heavily armored and formida- 
bly armed battle ships of the first class, capable 
of combat with any afloat, and, while primarily 
intended for coast defense, to possess sufficient 
seaworthiness for extended cruises in case of of- 
fensive operations. These vessels were planned 
on a scale considerably larger than that contem- 
plated by Congress, so that they are ships of 
10.200 tons displacement. 

Their length on the load water line is 348 feet ; 
extreme breadth, 69 feet, 3 inches; and their 
draught at normal load displacement is 24 feet. 
When deep-loaded with coal to their full bunker 
capacity their displacement will be about 11,000 
tons. 

Their power consists of two vertical, inverted, 
three-cylinder expansion engines of about 5,000 
indicated horse power each, actuating twin screws 
and calculated to develop a speed of 15 knots per 
hour. The protection consists of a water-line belt 
of nickel-steel armor extending through the ma- 
chinery and boiler spaces, and the bases of the 
main or 13-inch-gun turrets. This armor is 18 
inches thick at the top of the belt and extends 
downward 4 feet, when it is beveled to a mini- 
mum thickness of 8 inches at the bottom ; the 
entire width being 7 feet 2 inches. 

The armament consists of four 13-inch B. L. R. 
40 feet long, and weighing 63 tons each, mounted 
in pairs in the two main turrets; eight 8-inch 
guns mounted in pairs in the smaller turrets on 
the upper deck; four 6-inch guns mounted in 
broadside in the upper casement amidships, with 
a secondary battery of twenty 6-pounder and four 
1-pounder rapid-fire guns and four Gatlings in 
the military tops. This forms the heaviest and 
most diversified armor and armament ever placed 
on any vessel of like dimensions. The weight of 
the armor, exclusive of the protection deck, is 
2,695 tons, and the weight of metal thrown at 
one complete discharge of the main battery is 
6,680 pounds. 
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One of the big hulls now under course of con- 
struction at the Cramp Yard is the armored 
cruiser Brooklyn, which is to be 400 feet 6 inches 
long, 64 feet 8 inches beam, 41 feet 3 inches 
molded depth, and at a draught of 24 feet will 
have a displacement of 9,150 tons. The Brooklyn 
is powered with four triple-expansion engines 
working in pairs on twin screws. The battery 
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protected by 10-inch barbettes, inclosing the bases 
of revolving turrets six inches thick. 

The Minneapolis is a triple-serew protected 
cruiser, intended to be a commerce destroyer, 
capable of long-distance cruising, with a speed 
greater than that of any other cruiser or any 
merchant steamer now afloat. Her displacement 
is 7,350 tons, and her indicated horse power 


2 
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SIGNALING THE FLEET TO GET UNDER WAY. 


consists of eight 8-inch guns mounted in four 
turrets, ten 5-inch guns and sixteen 6-pounder 
and rapid-fire and machine guns. Her protec- 
tion is a nickel steel deck six inches thick on the 
slepe and three inches on the flat, and a water- 
line belt of three-inch plates backed on a double 
streak. of hull plating extending over the whole 
of the machinery space. Her 8-inch guns are 


about 21,000; length, 412 feet ; beam, 58 feet ; 
draught, 224 feet. The coal supply of this truly 
formidable cruiser will be fully 2,600 tons, with 
which she can steam about 15,000 miles without 
recoaling, although her theoretical cruising range 
is 26,000 miles. 

Her battery will be one 8-inch and two 6-inech 
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and twelve 6-pounder rapid-fire guns. She is 
nearly a twin of the cruiser Columbia, except in 
having somewhat better boiler capacity and two 
smokestacks instead of four. 

The Minneapolis is mistress of the sea. On 
July 14th she made a record of 23.05 knots, or 
264 miles an hour. Over two sections of her 
course she surpassed the marvelous speed of her 
twin, the Columbia, by making 25.42 knots 
(29.23 miles) over one and 26.09 knots (30 miles) 
over the other. She is a naval wonder in every 
sense. She is not only a distinct advance over 
that queen of cruisers the Columbia, but she em- 
phasizes the splendid victories of the latter, and 
proves again that American skill and brains can 
build ships whose performances can put the rec- 
ords of the choicest output of the Old World’s 
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shipyards to the blush. She won at her speed 
trial something over $400,000 for her builders, 
the government having offered $50,000 of prize 
money for each quarter-knot of speed attained 
upon her trial over the 21 knots demanded by the 
contract. 

The axes of the forward pair of 12-inch and all 
of the 8-inch guns are 26 feet, and of the after 
pair of 12-inch guns 18 feet above the load water 
line, so that with the stability due to her great 
beam she can fight her whole battery in any 
weather. Her full war complement will be 512 
officers, seamen and marines, and at deep-load 
draught her coal capacity is sufficient for about 
10,000 miles of economical cruising. 

The contract price of the Jowa is $3,010,000. 
She is to be completed by the beginning of 1896. 


A 


LAUNCHING THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” 
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AWAKE, MY HEART. 


By ROBERT 


BRIDGES, 


Awake, my heart, to be loved; awake, awake! 
The darkness silvers away, the morn doth break, 
It leaps in the sky; unrisen lustres slake 

The o’ertaken moon. Awake, O heart, awake! 


She, too, that loveth awaketh and hopes for thee; 
Her eyes already have sped the shades that flee, 
Already they watch the path thy feet shall take: ‘ 
Awake, O heart, to »e loved; awake, awake! 


And if thou tarry from her—if this could be 

She cometh herself, O heart, to be loved, to thee; 
For thee would unashaméd herself forsake : 

Awake to be loved, my heart; awake, awake! 


Awake; the land is scattered with light, and see, 
Uncanopied sleep is flying from field and tre« 
And blossoming boughs of April in laughter shake; 
Awake, O heart, to be loved; awake, awake! 


Lo! all things wake and tarry and look for thee: 

She looketh and saith, ‘‘O sun, now bring him to me. 
Come more adored, O adored, for his coming’s sake, 
And awake, my heart, to be loved; awake, awake!” 





SUPERSTITIONS OF 


GREAT LEADERS. 


3y CAPTAIN H. D. Situ, U.S.N. 


THE sailor is superstitious, and your true old 
salt will not attempt to deny it. And the senti- 
ment is not confined to the forecastle. It reaches 
to the sacred precincts of the quarter-deck, sway- 
ing with its subtle influence the admiral in his 
laced coat, as well as the grizzled quartermaster 
who believes firmly in the Flying Dutchman. 

The profession and associations of a seaman 
have a natural tendency to promote and develop 
sentiments pertaining to the supernatural. He 
passes his life amid the vastness and solemn soli- 
tude of the ocean: the silence and opportunities 
for meditation ; strange occurrences and phenom- 
ena that cannot readily be explained ; the awful 
majesty of God’s presence in the thundering vi- 
brations of the gale; His infinite wisdom and 
boundless power as displayed in the glowing, 
glittering firmament, aglow with the lamps of 
heaven—all these mighty evidences of an unseé. 
power, that every day, every hour, are brought 
vividly to the sailor’s eye and attention, could 
scarcely fail to appeal to his imagination and de- 
velop a love for the miraculous. 

But how is it with the landsman, who has a 
thousand and one pleasures and frivolities with 


which to divert his mind—the landsman who 
affects to langh and ridicule Jack, transferring to 
his broad, honest shoulders the stigma of ‘‘ig- 
norant superstitions,” -vhich he is manly enough 
to assume without attempting to masquerade un- 
der false colors? There is very little hypocrisy in 
the make-up of your true Jack Tar. 

The man of bloody the astute Bismarck, be- 
lieves in the fatality of the number 13, and will 
never sit down to table with that number. Ata 
dinner given at Rheims by the Chancellor one of 
the invitations had to be countermanded because 
otherwise there would have been thirteen at the 
table. General Boyer, Marshal Bazaine’s envoy, 
arrived at the German headquarters at Versailles 
on Friday, October 13th, but Bismarck would not 
see him till the next day, saying that he would 
never do anything of importance on any Friday, 
much less on a Friday the date of which coincided 
with the anniversary of Hochkirk, Jena and 
Auerstadt. He was talking one day of a defeat 
the Germans had experienced in the course of the 
campaign of 1870. ‘I beg you to observe, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘that that happened on a Fri- 
day.” 
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The great Napoleon was a firm believer in pre- 
sentiments. He once called attention to a bright 
star he believed he saw shining in his room, and 
said : ‘‘It never deserted me. I see it on every 
great occurrence urging me onward. It is my 
unfailing omen of success.” Once, when he was 
anxiously awaiting news from Egypt, he heard 
that a Nile boat had run ashore, and that the 
crew had been put to death. This boat bore the 
name of L’/talie. Napoleon was much concerned 
when he heard this. He looked upon it as an 
omen that his hopes of annexing Italy to France 
were to be shattered. ‘‘ My presentiments never 
deceive,” he said. ‘* All is ruined. I am satisfied 
that my conquest is lost.” His presentiment in 
that instance certainly came true. It is difficult 
to picture the prosaic Dr. Johnson counting his 
steps before entering any place, so as to arrange 
that his right foot should always precede his left ; 
or, again, touching every post which he passed 
along a certain route, fearing that if he missed 
one some misfortune would befall him. 

When General Grant was plain Mr. Grant, and 
lived in Galena, III., the ladies of that place gave 
a series of tea parties. The Grants were invited 
to all of them, and the invited guests returned 
the compliment to their entertainers. Mr. Grant, 
noticing that his wife was much disturbed, upon 
inquiry was told that she was worried because she 
could not give a tea party as her neighbors had 
done, for the reason that she had no china tea set. 
A few days afler Mr. Grant told his wife that she 
would soon be able to give her tea party. ‘I 
dreamed last night,” he said, ‘‘that we were sur- 
rounded with the most beautiful china dishes, 
and you stood in the midst admiring them.” The 
next day Grant’s orders to report at headquarters 
were received, and Mrs. Grant was soon enabled 
to return the compliment of the tea party. The 
neighbor to whom Mrs. Grant related the inci- 
dent has a lively remembrance of it. Strangely 
enough, dreaming of china is said to betoken a 
sudden rise in dife and extreme good fortune. 

The great soldier’s aversion to turning back 
when he had once started for a designated place 
is well known, and,in his memoirs he admits that 
he was superstitions regarding turning back until 
the thing intended was accomplished. He had 
the same feelings regarding filling a position of 
responsibility, and when once assigned never to 
use influence to change his position. He once 
expressed a desire to command a brigade of cav- 
alry in the Army of the Potomac, and being 
urged to make the application by a staff officer, 
was told he would cut his right arm off first, and 
alluded to the superstition he entertained con- 
cerning it. 





Both President Lincoln and Garfield were 
dreamers. A few days before his assassination 
Garfield dreamed that a cur dog followed him 
everywhere, leaping upon him and caressing him. 
He had a horror of hydrophobia, and seemed to 
connect the dog with some possible disaster. Two 
days after he was shot. . » 

President ere had a singular dream in 
which he beheld himself lying dead in his coffin 
and heard the mourners grieving as they filed by. 
It created a great impression upon him; and 
shortly after he was assassinated. 

Lord Nelsou believed in many singular super- 
stitions. ‘The battle of Trafalgar was fought near 
Cadiz, where Nelson waited for the sailing of the 
enemy, who were ignorant of his force, and had 
determined to put to sea. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1805, they were all at sea off Cadiz, and on 
the 2ist, after much maneuvring, the two fleets 
came in sight, with a mutual determination to 
fight. ‘This day had been a festival in the family 
of Nelson, because it was the anniversary of a 
victory gained by his uncle. Nelson of the Nile, 
as the officers loved to term him, seized upon the 
omen as an auspicious one, his face lighting up 
as he watched the distant sails of the enemy. 
Yet, though he expected to win the battle, he 
felt equally sure that he would not survive to 
enjoy it. He had heard that the enemy’s fleet 
were filled with Tyrolese sharpshooters, stationed 
in the tops, and knew of course that his own life 
would be especially aimed at. Far from dreading 
such a result, it seemed to be the dearest wish of 
his heart to die on his quarter-deck in the mo- 
ment of assured victory. Nailed to the mizzen- 
mast of the Victory was a horseshoe, placed there 
by his own hand, and no one was allowed to touch 
it but his favorite coxswain. Nelson would talk 
to it, pat it affectionately, and often call the atten- 
tion of his officers to his faith in the superstition 
that associates the horseshoe with good luck. As 
Nelson gazed upon the allied fleet he asked Cap- 
tain Blackwood what he would esteem a victory. 
The answer was, fourteen prizes. ‘I shall not,” 
said Nelson, ‘‘ be satisfied with less than twenty.” 

Despite the entreaties of his friends he insisted 
on wearing his uniform of admiral, with his brill- 
iant decorations arranged in the form of a dia- 
mond. For some reason he made no use of small 
arms in the tops, and to this he owed his death. 
Twice he ordered the fire upon the Redoutable to 
cease, and was struck by a ball from that vessel’s 
mizzen top, which was quite close to the poop of the 
Victory. It struck his epaulet and entered his 
back. Taken below, he awaited for news of the 
battle, and when Captain Hardy reported fifteen 
of the allies as having struck their colors, Nelson 
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answered, ‘“‘ That is well—but I bargained for 
twenty ;” and his wish was prophetic, for that 
number fell into the hands of the English. 

John Paul Jones, the hero of the desperate 
combat off Flamborough Head, believed himself 
to have been born under a lucky star, and his pe- 
culiar mind was no stranger to nautical supersti- 
tions. Ie believed firmly that profanity brought 
ill luck, against which he guarded carefully. 
The sky was beautifully clear and the sea smooth 
when Captain Pearson of the Serapis opened a 
terrible fire upon the Richard. The battle had 
progressed with varying fortunes for some time, 
with the vessels lying with the stern of the Pich- 
ard to the bow of the Serapis, and their star- 
board sides so close that the guns met, muzzle to 
muzzle ; the rammers entered opposite ports, and 
were dragged from those who used them. 

Paul Jones was engaged with Mr. Stacy, the 
sailing master, in lashing the two vessels securely 
together, when the old sailor in a fit of impa- 
tience let fly a volley of oaths, and was immedi- 
ately collared by the Richard’s commander, who 
in a stern voice ordered him to stop. ‘‘ Mr. 
Stacy, this is no time or place for swearing ; in 
the next moment you may be in eternity. Re- 
main silent, attend to your duties, make use of 
no oaths, and I will win this fight.” The shot 
from the Serapis went clear through the rotten 


sides of the Richard, cutting the men in pieces 
and destroying them with splinters. 
was destroyed, the quarter beat in, and while 
the water entered on every side one of the pumps 


The rudder 


was shot away. There were already four feet of 
water in her hold, and it gaining. But Paul 
Jones had abiding faith in his destiny and be- 
lieved that his star had lost none of its brilliancy. 
The carpenter spread the panic; the master at 
arms liberated one hundred English prisoners, 
and the gunner ran terrified on deck to haul 
down the colors, and bawling for quarter. Jones 
followed him, throwing his pistols at the fellow, 
one of which fractured his skull and precipitated 
him down the hatchway. The explosion of some 
powder near the magazine of the Serapis decided 
the combat in favor of the American ship, and 
Jones’s wonderful belief in his fate, coupled with 
his splendid courage, determination and ability, 
won for him the victory, which cost, however, 
three hundred men in killed and wounded of the 
Bon Homme Richard's crew. 

Captain Charles Stewart, one of the distin- 
guished commanders of Old Ironsides, was a be- 
liever in dreams and pinned his faith to certain 
favorite superstitions. On the morning of Feb- 
rnary 19th, 1815, a number of the officers of the 
Constitution were standing in the lee gangway 
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lamenting their hard fate at the unsuccessful 
nature of the cruise. They had been absent from 
home some time, and no opportunity to win prize 
money or renown had presented itself. ‘Captain 
Stewart, hearing the disconsolate remarks, bade 
the officers not todespair. ‘'The old craft has 
not lost her good luck, and I assure you, gentle- 
men, that, unless all signs fail, we shall have our 
hands full ere another sun rises and sets. We 
shall mect the enemy, and it will not be a single 
ship—you may depend upon that.” 

He did not reveal the source of his informa- 
tion, but it was a well-known fact amongst the 
officers that Captain Stewart had unbounded faith 
in @ certain dream. It was the forerunner of 
good fortune, and many a quiet joke and smile 
was indulged in at the captain’s expense when 
sheltered by the precincts of the wardroom. 

At 1 p.m. that very afternoon a sail was discov- 
ered on the port bow and to leeward, and soon 
after a second vessel was seen to leeward of the 
first and made out to be a ship closehauled. One 
of the vessels was painted with double yellow 
streaks and false ports in the waist, presenting 
the appearance of a double-decked ship. Lieu- 
tenant Ballard expressed his opinion to his com- 
mander that she was nothing less than a 50-gun 
ship. ‘* You may be correct,” was the response ; 
**but you know I promised you a fight before the 
setting of to-morrow’s sun, and if we do not take 
it, now that it is offered, we may never have an- 
other chance.” The strangers proved to be the 
British sloops of war Cyane and Levant, both. of 
which were captured by Old Ironsides, and Stew- 
art’s faith in his favorite dream was increased 
tenfold. 

Farragut, America’s first and greatest admiral, 
was not without a suspicion of superstition in his 
sturdy and rugged nature. Entering the navy at 
the early age of twelye years, and associating so 
long with men of the sea, it is not to be wondered 


perament as Farragut should have absorbed more 
or less of mystical nautical lore. 

It was that eventful August morning, the 5th, 
1864, that Farragut, sipping his early morning 
coffee, said to his fleet captain, Percival Drayton, 
courteous, thoughtful and reserved: ‘‘ Drayton, 
we may as well get under way ;” and it was fifteen 
minutes to six o’clock when the entire fleet was 
in motion. ‘The admiral was standing in the fut- 
tock shrouds under the maintop, the fight was at 
its hottest, when the tactics of the Brooklyn 
caused disorder in the advance of the fleet. It was 
a critical moment in the destinies of the battle, 
with defeat or victory hanging in the balance. 

It was then the stout old sailor offered up the 
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prayer, with the sulphurous pall of battle drifting 
about him, ‘‘O God, who created man and gave 
him reason, direct me what to do! Shall 1 go 
on?” And amid the crash of that furious can- 
nonade, above all the din of battle, Farragut heard 
a@ voice as if in answer, commanding him to ‘‘Go 
on.” He obeyed that mandate, and the crowning 
victory of his brilliant career was won. 

There is a curious custom and absurd supersti- 
tion in connection with the Spanish Navy, that 
has its counterpart in no other portion of the civ- 
ilized world. It had its origin under the follow- 


SUPERSTITIONS OF GREAT LEADERS. 


fact that the sheaves through which sheets and 
running gear led had been tightly wedged with 
plugs, rendering useless the gear of the vessel. It 
was the belief that no human agency could have 
accomplished such mischief, which was charged 
to the machinations of the Evil One. 

Shortly after the official report had been sub- 
mitted a general order was issued by the naval 
authorities directing that the crew of every Span- 
ish war vessel be sent aloft at the hour of sun- 
down to examine all sheave holes, and by such 
vigilance circumvent any subsequent attempt, 


PREHISTORIC BASEBALL—A HOME RUN. 


ing circumstances: A Spanish man-of-war under 
all sail in the Mediterranean was overtaken by a 
violent squall common to the latitude she was in, 
and all hands were hurried to their stations in 
order to shorten sail. The vessel heeled under 
her straining canvas, and the sailors exerted all 
their strength on clew lines and buntlines, but 
not a sheet would start an inch. 

Every moment increased the peril of the ship, 
and amid great confusion the halyards were or- 
dered to be cut by the commander. But the yards 
remained immovable, resulting in the capsizing of 
the man of war. An investigation revealed the 


through uncanny influences, to work mischief on 
board the royal vessels. And from that day te 
this it has been the custom faithfully to carry out 
the instructions. With the lowering of the colors 
the boatswain pipes the topmen aloft, who pry 
into every block and sheave, with the officers at 
their stations overseeing the ridiculous manceuvre. 

While such silly and nonsensical regulations, 
founded on superstition, are officially recognized 
and practiced on ships of war, there remains but 
little hope of eliminating from the followers of 
the sea the accusation that they are given to the 
dark theories of superstition. 
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